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Kronts, Harold, iiumuIkt of the lioard of directors of Keconlin^ foF thi\ 

' BUiul, Jiu\, prepared statement of - ..^ 

Markusoti, Har])ara K»vms, J[)rojec'^ director, (^toijeratlve Hil)lH>Sra- 
phic Center for liuliuna ^ft^ra^i'^^^.^In(liauapo^s, Ind., prepated 

statement of . .^^ i ~ ,^ 

Martin, AUie Betli. prepared statement of , 

Trezza, Alphonse F.. executive dirtH:"t(ir, National Commissi on on Li- 
hrario^i and Itiformation Science ; • \ . 

- ^ Prepared statement of .•- 

Lettet with enclosures to CUainnan Brademas, dated Decemher 
11, 11)75 -^-T^ 

... - . ' ^ \ ^ - AP^>EXI)IX 

*yteTiiatiV(is fV»r Kinaucinjr tlie Pul)Ii(i Lil)r;iry 

Koote. Marwlle K., director, I;idiana i^^Uxti^ I.ii)rary, State of Indiana, Iti- 

\ diaiiapolis, lefter io OUairman Krademas, dated I)(icenil>er 24!; 1075 

Indiana (N)operative Library vService^Vuthorltyj A Plati for the Ij;uturt»__^_ 

JohnsMi^ Hon. Ilnro!(l T.. prepartnl statement Of J_ 

Kran7>witz, ^Vlan ^f.. a'ssistant to the director for congressional relations, 
Kx^Mt'utive OfUce of the President. Office of Managt^nent and Hud*?et, let- 
ter to Chaiirnan IUad(-mii^. dated Jaiuiary LM>, l!')7n ' _ 

Schloss.^Irvin J,*?,;din«'^<u\ tJoveuimental Uelations OHice, Americair Fonn- 
datimi tin- the j^lhid. Washington, IKC, letter' to Cliairmau Perkins, 

dattHl December lo, 15)75 i - ^^r 

Toward a Xational Pro^raifl for lahrary and Information Services^': ffoals 
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MONDAY, DECEMBER 15, 197^ 

* IIorfK^OK Ki:rKKSKXTATitVES, ' ^ ' , 

, Si'U(1i^M.Mrn-KK ox Sklkct J^ducatiox 

OF TUlvCOMMl'ri'KK OX Eol'CATfOX AXI) LAlUm/ ^ 

. ^ Wch^/iinf/tOfL P.O. - 

^ The siihr()imtij,ttec met. p\u-sn{f!it" to notiiV. at 9:40 a.m., in Room . 
2^2CA. Raybiir^ Ilonsi* Offiee .I?\nUlin<r, tlie Hon. J6hn Bra(Teinus 
(Chuirmnn of tlie suheomuntlee), presi(lin<r. * . 

]\remhers j)!TSont.: Representatives . Bnulemas. Ijehman, Miller, ^ 
Peyser, atid I^res.sl(»r» ' " . ^ 

Staff meniiiers present: Jack G, Dunean, eounselV TIjomas Biirlu 
legislative' assistaiit : (Inistoj)iuM' T. Cross. minoi*it\> je<rislntive as- 
sociate. ^ ' \ 

[Text of U.K. IILW. follo^vs^|' 
V ItlJ'.L To nmcntMlH' Library S^orvircs nnd Const ruction Act to cvtond the nuthorlzntlons 
of jippfoprlntlons oont:Un«Ml in such Act, jind for other |;Urpos(;s » - 

){r if ctuirfril hjf fhc s^ehatr and IfouHC of UcprrSi'ntatirrH vf the Cnitcd States 
of America m Cotx/resfi asHrmhJrd, That ( n U sootioii 4(:i) (1.) of the Librnry 
S(M-vi(vs and (N)iistriiclu>n AcfjUO T.S.C; a ) f IV). hereimincr In this Act 

rt'forml to as t!ie "Act^'. is aniciid(Mi l»y striking' oat "and" imnicdiatoly aftt'r 
*'11)7.5;' and by inserting- inuiiodintcly i)oforo the period at the end thereof the 
foUowrn^r: sa(^h stflns as may l>c neevfssary for the period bcjjiniiiaj: .Tuly 1. 
11>T(>. and ondin^- Soptciabor HO, tl>T(>. .1^1 00,000,000 for tlie ^K^cal yoar oadin^' 
S«'pt<'nibrr 30, T.>TT, $no.(MK>.000 f<>r the fisraVyear ending: Soptomber 'M), iajH» 
$Lm-(M>0.000*f()r.Uio fiscal vcnr ondinjj'.SopttMjtbor ao, lOTJ). and sueh snnis^is rjiay 
l)o a't'ccssnry for tho fiscal years 'ending- Soptt-iii^er 30. 1!>S(). anU Scptoniber 30. 
lOSl". * * . . ' 

(b) Secti(ai 4fa) (2) of the Act C20 I\S.r. 3r>lbfa) ) js ajnonded by st nUintf 
nni "and" iiiuaodiatcl v after "lOT."),** and l)y insortinj; imine<liiitoly before nh(^ 
pe/iVrd a nTTe TWTTierWrmrfmrowTmr : V; :nid siiehrsuais as matrheTtt^ee^Ka-rr^tti^ 
Hie peri(Kl l)e<:ianintj Jnlv 1. lOTO. and endinj: Septeiiii^'r 30. IDTO. and for the 
Hseal years eadinj: September 30. 1077. September 30. 107S. Soptead)er 30. 1071\ 
Septeml>er 30, lOSO. and September 30, lOST*. , . . * ' 

^iv) Section 4(a ) (3) of the Act ( 20 T\SA\''3."">U> f »i W3n is amended by stnkinj: 
out "and" imnu^diaielv after ••107'>." and hy Jisertinj^ immediately l)efore the 
p(Ti^Hl at the end there<»f the, folh)\viMj:: ". .^h sums as may be necessary for ^ 
the periml heKmin^- .fulv 1. 107^. arul endinj; September 30. 1070. .^1 0.000.000 for 
tlie^ fiscal vear endinij Set)teml>e'r 30. 1077. .^ir>.(TOO.OflO for^be fisTal year eninnj; 
Seivtember 30. 107S. $20,000,000 for tha fiscal year ending; September .30, 1070, a nfl 
such sums as ma> !)e necessary for tiie fiscal years eiidinft t?t'I>tfin'*er 30. 1080. 
and September 30! 10S1'\ • " - , , t i m 

rd) Section 4(a)( 4) of tlie Act (20 r.S.(\ 3.-)lb(a) (4^ ) is amended by strik- 
injr out "and" immediately after "107.'5;* Jind b.v. inserting; immediately before,^ 
Mhe pei*iod at the end thereof tluNfollowiiii: : the i>eriod be^riijiiinp: .7nly 1. 1070. 
ami <'ndin^' Sei>t<M>il)er 30,.107A -JUid the fiscal years endinc: Sepfendte.r 30. 10,<7, 
^September 30. 1078. Seiitember 30. 1070. S(^ptember t^O. lOSO. and Septonihcf 30. 



Sec. 2. (a) The Act (20 f.S.C. 3ol et Keq.)'i*1lmen(iM b,v inser?Vng irimiediatelv 
after section 7 the following new ^ec'tftm^ . - ' - 

, V - 'J ^ 

, - "ADMIMStBATlVE O^STS 

* V - 

**Sec. 8. The amount expendeU by any State, from an' allotment received under 
this Act for any fiscal- year, for administrative cqsts in connection wUh anv 
program or activity carried out by such'Sttite under this Act shall be matched 
by such StAte from funds other than Federal fuuds.". 

^ (b) Section 102(10 of the Act (20 X^S.C. 353(b)) is amended by inserting 
}mmediatelj:^h'r "Subject to** the ^)llowing: "the provisiMis of hection 8 and". 

Mr. BRADE^tfAs. The Subcommittee on Select Education will, come 
to order for t^e purpose of oversight bearin^^ on. the operation of thfe 
programs^ fi-uthorized under the Libraty Sefv|ces and Construction 
, Act and on proposals to extend that act. ' , 

The Chair vfpuld ?iote tjiat^the act expires at the end of fK^ fiscal 
year 1976^ antl tKfit the new congressiohfA bucket timetable' n^alces it 
Hn])orativo that we begin the renewal process for th»'Kil?rarV Services 
and Constru(*tion Act as'soon aspossibljD. ' ' ' ^ * . 

* The Library Services and'Ccftistrwction Act, which was*initi»Uy 
passed in 11)04, hn.s l)eou very iniportajit in e^ytonding librarv s^i(*eto,, 
special Uxv^ri^t groups sucll as tlie handicapped/ the agjAg, tJfe hos-^^ 
pitalizod, the bilingual, and the disadvantaged, bptt rurJVfhmt urban. 
The TjibnuT Servicers and Construction Act also efhphasi^es flssistance 
\<y nietr(>f)olitan libraries that s^rve as regioiuil- resolircejqe/rters/ and 
^stren^jtheHing State library administrative agentMes re^onsibte for *^ 
coordinating services on a statevfid^/ba-sis. Library Ser\MOes and Con- 
struction Act il^iatching grants liuve enabled commnuities'thrOughont 
the country to build new libraries and yeTpodel outdated ones, ai1d the 
program also has promoted cooperation among different types of 
libraries across jurisdictional lines. • ' 

The subcomniitttV is^'plea^sed to 'have with us todav representatives* 
from -libraries across the country. We are alsolplftasgd to Jiave with us 
Ervin J. Gaines, exeoutiVe director of the T 'rbanXibraries Council T 
and Alphonse.F. Trei^za, Executive Director of, the 'Xaiional Corti- ' 
nnssion fi^ Libraries anctlnfoi-mation Scjence?^^^ ' \ ' 

Finallv, wc wiUhavc a ?)uncl reprcsentiii/r the Adniinjs!iAti(')n. * ~ 
; Tlu^ Chair w()ul(4 also Hive to announce that the subcommittee will 
also hear from witnessc^s on a* proposal, ll.K. l()l)90, which wouhl au-'^ 
XWiiOioUiwi^-S^H^^^ to 't\\o l^econUn^ 

for the Blind: Tnc., to assist in carrying out ceitain ^)rojects. This hjll 
4uis bce>i introduced by Afr. Qnie, tlw^ ixuYkinjr niinority nienil)eiM)jS^:tke • 
Education and. Labor Coiumittee, and liiyj^vlf, and Ac'look for\v;y?l to 
hearing youi; views (m th'is particular/ measure. ' 
^ 'T^^t nie first welcome tjic panel re])resehting the A-merican Libi-arv^ 
As.sociatif)n;,AlJi'c Beth M^xvt'm, president \)f the ALA, from Okla-^ 
homa: Jolui A. Ilirmphry'/iissistant c'(xmia\issioner for'libntrias. New 
Tork State Library : Edward Ekman, trustee of the N^orth. Kingstown' 
P!il)H<' Lii)rary of KlmMe Island : Beth A.jfamilton, exe(Miti director* 
of the TlHnois Regionhl^ Library Council, Chica^ro f and Barbjfi^a E.' 
"Markuson, project director of the Cooperative' Bibliographic Center 
for Indiana Libraries in Ihclianapqlis. ' . 7 

We are very pleased to have. you with ii,s. ' 
- I will be pleased before >ve liear from tjie fi*rst .witness to yield to tlie 
gentleman froin Xew York, ^Ir. Pevser. ' . ' ' / , 
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PKYSKif. rthank- tko chairiuan foi" yiol(lin<j:, <u\d I briefly *want 
to s/iy that I tliink it. is o'f-groat I'lnportanc^ not only to havo tho over- 
ht and voports that we will be reeeivinnr from yoii,bnt also tl^e very 
ihite e.ffort that we^lrill ninl«» under the leadershi)) of our rhaii^uan, 
J. Bradi^hias, who has l)eeh certainly one of the <j:reat friends in the 
brary systcuu throuorhout this country, to not only maintain this type 
I a pr()<rrani at a tinio of ocononde strl^s, but to do whatever we can to 
increase* 'luid encourage tliis pro<i:rani. I feel that in tliese time^, evei-y- 
hinir d(uiliu<? with education, as libraries do, should be emphasized 
/and not demiphasized. And 1 think thi^^ is a very much bipartisan ap- 
])r()ach diatThe {♦liafrmju^ and-inyself luive on tliis. and I merely wanted 
to state that as a matter of record. .c. ' 

We ci'^rtainly welcome you here this uiornin<r and are anxious to liear 
ypur testimony. ^ ^ . * ' 

' Mv\ Hhadkmas. Thank vo.u very iriuc]^ . 

^Fartin, • ' . ^ 

STATEMENT- OP^ALip; BETH MARTI^, PRESIDENT, AMERICW^N I 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, TULSA, OKLA.; PANEL OF THE AMERI- 
CAN LIBRA>]^Y^ ASSOCIATION > JOHN A. HUMPHRY, aSSII^TANT 
^ commissioner' for libraries, new YORK STATE LIBRARY; ' 
AtBANY, N.Y^ EDWAJRD EB^MAN, TjaUSTEt, NO^TH KflSOSTOWN 
TtJBLIC LIBRARY, iJORlH KINGSTOWN, R.I. i-BEtH A. HAMILTON,; 
• EXS:CUTIVE DJRECTOR^'^LLINOIlS'IltlGIONALLIBRA'RY C^ ^ 
CHICAGO, ILL,; BARBARA E. MAilKUSON, PROJECT DIRECTOR, 
<^ COOPERATIVE ^ BIBLIOGRAPHIC CEEgCEb ^ F LI- 

/bra^ies, Indianapolis; iND. ' 

X Als. Martix. ify name is Alli(» Betlu Martin. I am dirfictov of the 
^ Tnlsa Citv/CouatVLibi;arv %stem, in.Julsa, Okla., and was^rec^'htly 
appointee! bv tlo^se 9{)eal§e1' Gairl -Albert to serve on the Advisory 
Cominitteo to tlie Wliite Bojiise ^;onfer'enc|? on LibiHity and Information^ ' 
Services. I,,am alsa^prj^ident^ th&./iAme^^ Libr^fry Association, 
which I am representing Tiere today. ' • ^ 

ALA is a nonprofit, educational organization of over 35,000 mem- 
bers, including librarians, trustees, educjltors, and library ^users. 

I am Kero tociaY on behalf of our members to urge your support for 
extension of Ihe LibraH' Services and Construction Act. But, first, Mr, 
rh4iirnmn. I would like toi^pnvey to you our great appreciation for the 
strong Iqad^i-ship yoji have demonstrated in support of the Wlute • 
TI6us:e,r6n'ferouce on Ijibrarv and Infoi^u'atipn Services. ^ 

Thi.s inoVning.my sulnniarv will cover tjiree points— the impa^tance 
and vahuvpf LSCA ancl tht^ acconit>l^ishinents*of the act, amendments^^ 
hehiff recoipmcnded by the American 'Library Associa^tion.* IJid bri,^f - 
" :^hta on the administration's libFar\^proposalsi . , * • 



commt^i 



u^. 
I 



T^^iMVl touch lightlV on th^ first poiut^,. the importance and the vali 
of LSr^]^?^s' rnv colleagues are prepared to a^ldress this point, but 
(1q \fant to ^sa,v^ verv'brieflv that L8CA support has e^nabled libraries 
1b extend and {rr>pj-Qve services to groups whoses access to libraries has 
been limit^d/or nonexi.-^teut— h)\v income families, bilingual fa'milie^, 
the elderl>i fMU-son's isolated by reason\f distance or physical hahdi-^ 
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re<M,n™SiirL'';r'?'°''* ''" '!■'"."""'"«■;"= '-S*'-^ >vl,id, nr<. being 
riic Amencan Library, Association tiriros'nii extension of fho f^ 

' m isio of F^^^^^^^^^ •■""^r<i^< ""<i analyzed before 

mision of federal library le^rislation is considered We recommend n K 
r.-year ^extension, wit), specific anthorization fdr tl e i^iVS vSrs and 
for the i-Hna Munjr 2. sHf 1, s.n.m as ■necessary <lcpend^n<^ i . o.^X find 

• tb? Servrc^!'''-""' ^^'^.ional (^c«rferenc,l oniib!-^^^^^ , 
■ ^Viiilo we. m;onnn('n(^<hat turiborizations.for titles I nnd II be con- 

■f<.Js;a;:":S<~;s;-!r - — ^ — incentive. • 

sion''oA'l!e'!w*''V''^'' "-""^ ^" ^ri\-<' "ftention to' tlu- >natcl,in^r pn.vi- . 
rJ H n Inl ' '"f^ * ""f' "pinion, for amend- 

bv St ?t7 f^MWr-' T^^'h^^'^,^ ^^^^'^^} fnnds provided nnder tit e- 

To '.How snfficient'tinjc^ foV States witbo.it aid pro-rams to cstab- " 
l.sh them we ^propose that any State n.atchin^r re(n.b-o..u.nt be d - 

isfra(i(,n '?-<>'"n'en.dation ff.r an amendment coxVrs Sthtc a(hnin- ' 

^tti ^^J"^'"' i^monnt of LSCA funds tJie 

^r.»t(s (an n.-e -tor ndniinistrative purposes. A 1!)74 GAO repert to * 

V u'lt'h I '■^.'^••"'••"•■-'-^ y ^r^^ - lin.itation. be'estai.lisiu'S' s one 
A' ; I ' V-T- "'r"]'r ^ ^'r«up.-^s„ch as thcj.andi- 

u i ■ V''"^''^'^'<l-'>'-<- -^'-V^-'l in accordance 

snil r.'"''^'""*'^"! I>«- "^^'X'ii'fion also...,,pp„,.ts tliis and 

siifr<r*'.sts the conunittee may want to <'onsi(lcr establi.siiin.r a limit of 

used file's "1 ' '^^'^^•■"'^ r fnn.^l. nlk; can l,e 

used tor State administration and indirect co.st'^ 

nMi(lin</'*"''*^^'* "'•'"""".^■'"''ifion for an amendment coders advance 

Xhc Amcri<;air LiUrarv A.-soViahioii furtliM- proposes" tifat the c\- ' 
tension ()f^thc Libniry Services and (\)nstniction inalcc c.xplicit 
-the pr,,visi()n im. ii^vance t,r forward fiindin^r contained in the (Jen- ' 

f 'h.diiJS I'si^r'^^ ""■^'•'"^ for timely 

r also want to'menticMi the- special needs of urban metropolitan li- 
)raries. 1 hnv central '<-ity librarv systems of major n.ctrorxilitan areas 
have specrtil heels that slujiiU'l not be overloolvcd, Ticcniisc tliev are 
ohler und lari^brf-tliey liave rich collections lackin<r in the smaller li- ' 
hrarics.on their i)e^riplicry.. In addit^ion to servin<r resident of ontl.\dn^r r 

IVe,";tO,'')7)7/'(Xn^^^^ I'roRranKs : I'ro^j-P,«s nn.n-rohlen.s." O.VO roport to Con(,.n....',j^ 



aivlis tlu()ULrli ('(j#)j:(M'Mti(Mi Willi (Iumt li^M•al•^^^t^^. tluMHUiter-city libiarie?; 
' «^a've (Uivotly. luMuy iHM)i)le wlio' lUMtluV live nor i);iy ta\(vs in tlie 
rtMitiiil city. 

• X()\v. a W()nr''aboutwtli(» adnunistration's library pv()i)OsaIs. X^^^'^*^ 
arc two. The ly>t is tho Libiaiy Partncrslji]) Act.'Wc afrrec with tlic 
adiniiiistration tliat iiitcrlihrary cooiH^rativc activities arc wt)rtliy of 
Kcxlcral siii)])()rt anil oncoiira^roincnt. but wo stroHj^Iy {lisa<rrcc that 
4 tliis sliould be (lon(» l)v inaiiiijfiiat ifin^ a new projrraiiv 4ith all funding 

decisions retained at the Federal Icvol, 
^ Tl)e otilor projJosal of tlie aibninistiation/is tl^nt^^^encral revenue 

V sliarin^ is a subvStitntc for LS(^A. Sonic libraries Inrvc^'been bcnciited 
^ from tliat. pro^'ani'.,. In niarty. eases, ^neral revenue slilivin^^ is jiiot 
'stiiinilatin<r'uew s(M vices to unserved groups su/li as tlie lian(H'(-a])[)ed 
or bilingual—botli priorities of L^CA. It. is' instead providino: tlie 
l^ind of creneral ()|)era(in^^ siii)port tliat had in i)ri()r years l)een ()r()- 
vided 1)\^ the local <i:o\T run lent. ^ 

In t»it)nclusion,Ve believe tJjat extension of the Library Services anil 
> J ■ Construction Act is tlie most realistic way at .this time to assist the 
' ■ ^ States and localities in extending library services and faeilities to the 
; njiserved, to i)r()!n()te iiiterlibraiy coojxu-atioit'and iin])r()ved ser\;i(e to. 
./^ all Ainericans. , : ^ ' ^ 

We will be <rlad to" [)rovide further information an(l answer any 
' quc^stions Avliich you may have. Mr. Chairman, I 'donVknow whether 

yt)u WMsli ro ask questions floM\ or should I defer now to ^\v. Humphry I 
ifn Bk.\oT:mas. C think .it Wbidd be hel])fuK if you l)ave no objee- 
yion. if we heard from all of you and'tlien we can ]Hit (|uestions to y()u. 
Ms..M.\]iTix. Pinr. 

[Tiie ]>re])nretl statement of JIs, Allie Hf^th Martin^'fo'llows;]- 
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' MA>ii:inie is AUie Bctl^i Ararriii. I am tUrtM-ror of riie I'lilsn'Cit;^'/! 'oiii^ty P.ibi'firy 
S,vsreiu,*j..u Tuls:^/:Oklal)^Ill^K niHl was rtM-eiUly ap|)oiMKMl M^as'c Si)C}ik(*p <^'ark> 
Albert to serve oa tite .Vdvisory Commit (cc to the WUite House .< 'on reF(Mu:e'^<H' 
J.ilirnry and Inf,)rmat ion Sei'vices. t am also presiUent ot"* .\ineri<;:aM Tut>rnry 
Assoeia-t ion. wliM'h I am rep.ressentiii;; here today. ' , - 

1^he Amei'icau Librai'.N Association was foumlwl ip^tlsT/). the n)()tli Aihiiversary 
o/ t)ie t'ounrUnLT of rh(^ rnUed^Statts of Aiii'ei^ira. XUk^y^^iw tlie t'l'^ite'd States will 
'be (M'lebratiiii; its :l)()tU birthday, ami tlie .VmeHcan IJbrary"" .Vissoci-titfoa w4n 
mark its HHHh yea;* ; 

ALA is a iionprotit (Mlu(*ajioniiror|ri"nd,zatioM of overJ^'S.OOO lnembes^*; iirebid; 
iuK librarians, trustees, (^JucaNM's. and library nsers. A y^ajor jfnd'far^reaehinj; ' 
objective of the Association is the develf>pmcnt and improvement O.f Uhjarv and" 
inl'of'mat irai f^ervices and resources for all tlie p(H)ple of .ithe I'nited States lii*^ 
of'der to ini'iVNi5^en1T(d;;\opp to parti<'ipat(* in sneiety,,.tf) learn to achieve 

s(»]f-fuUUlmeiVL to pvirsne careers, and to obtain infornvatiQu'lVeeded/in* researclu^* 

r am here todar on belialT o/onr members to nr^e yonr s*iii)pr)rt f'or*;('Xtensi<m otf 
'the Library Serxi^^^s and Const I'WTtion .Vet. Hut. ti.rst, Mr. (Miairman/l wwn'ld Tike 
to convt\v to ynn our jcreat appreciati<»n for the st ronj; U?adei'sliip you h'aV(> ([em<ui-t 
■^trilled in suj>i)ort of tb(> White IIon^;e (N)nfe|H^iee vui' I.il»r;iry u;i(l InfortJiation 
>iS(TvieeM?'ai4hori7.ed by J»r. P.S oO.S to take place^ uo later than 107S, 

A\\: are<dis}q)pointed tijat Pi'esident Ford, one of the early sponsors of (Ixe 
"AVJiite llouse Oonferencc le^iSlatiiui wluMi h'e w^^s Itr)nso .Minority F^eader, has m)t 
yet nia'de his- appointments to tli(» White House 'ConfercMiee Arlvisory (\)inmittop. 
Mffr suhiuiM^d ills l)udLret rtMpiest to Con^res^*. \\'e are liopefal that^the Adnpiifsi \ 
t.catjrin vvHl JTikiR tliis- a('tion sootif^So that th(». states vww l)(^,irin tluMi-'owu eoor--^ 
diiiated pTfa^initi;: for stiite confei'euces culmiimtiti^^ rri-the national confei'eiU'e in 
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firm ('OH Vict ion, Mr. Chairman, tluit\h rough the White ilouse 
Conference process, tty} states and localities as well a\the federal ?;overnment 
wiU accomplish at very low cost the kind of,.^major reasses^ieut of Ubrary services 
that is badly needed today, - ' \ 

Library service/to the American^people has ff'reatJy imp.roved in recent years. 
Mr. Chairman, due to a great extent to ^lie Library Service\and Construction 
» ' Act. Nevertheless, in ihany a'reas high quality service C()iitinueXto- he. the excep- 
tion, rather (Jian the rule. Inequities in'^public library finance at the' sta«te and 
i lopal level have by j^nd large persisted, although some states have developed state 
assistance programs that include a form of equalization. \ 

Thanks in larg? part to the eftorts of the National Commission ()K Libraries 
and Information STcience, which has been diligently working to develop ftvuatlonal 
plan for improved lipbrary and information service, considerable.discu^Wn has 
..arisen >ecT»ntly in the library and information community as to how the Sdes of 
fed^al. stafe, and local ^governments might be redefined to pro>:ide better li&ary 
ser^'ice to all. The White House Confeience and the preceding state conferen 
will serve^td bring thl.s;discussicHi. to a. broad spectrum of the American 
the uae^sanrt i^^ential ijs'ers of Hhraries. It is the views of the American tjeoplH 
. . . themselves, not the library and infoWiation community, that must be sought now,^ 
4ind the \Vhite Housig Conference wilYprovilJe jusf the vehicle to accomplish this 
. p:oal, . . . \ i • - 

Then.^lr. Chairman, with the benefit of the work of the National Commission 
on Libraries and Information Science on the- one hand, and the findings of the 
White House.,Cf)nference on the other, not only the federal government, hut .state 
legislatures ahd local governing officials as well will be in a far better po.sition 
than we find ourselves today to design new library legislation for the 3080s hnd 
.beyond. ' ^' ' , ' . 

But until the fin^lin^?s^frOm• the state conferences and the White House Con- 
^ . ference are in, miiil we J^ave the kind of nationwide data the conferences ^\vi 11 
produce on library and information service gaps and needs, the American Library 
^ . Association believes it would be counterproductive as well as premat^ire^ to enact 
a hew piece-of library legislation, such as- the Administration recdmniends in its' 
wholly discretionary library partnership proposal. 

We would urge you to extend the Library Services and Construction Act to ^ 
* > -allow the White House Conference f^roc^ss to run its course, and to^allow sufficient 1 
time for wrapui)^ and preparation of final reports. Tlien. based upon the confer-/ 
cnc^ findings plus the wori^f of*the National Commission, it would be appropriate? 
to consifier a suhstaiitial revision of LSCA, or development of new legislation (t 
warranted,. in the early lOSOs. ' \ . ^ • 

We would, however, sfuggest a mimtier of amendments that Tiiight be made Tid\V 
* to^the present Act, to tiffliten u'p the administration of the progrtmi, and to provide 
stronger incentives to the^statcs to strengthen iheii* own programs of assi.stance'to 
local libraries. * ' * 

This statement* is divided into three scct^ions : The .first is concerned with the 
need for LSCA a'nd the contributions this snmll hut vitally important federal 
pro^jram is omkin^0 The second suirgests a luimber of changes that migh^be made 
now in LS(*A to nialce tlic program more eflcctive in acliieving its ail-important 
objective of promoting the further development ot public library services and 
' extending them to persons without adcqur^tc service. And the third section corii^ 
mcnts upon the Administration's library partnership proposal.* 
♦ 'First, I would like to discuss some of the acct)mplishnients of the Librfiry 
Services and Construction Act, and to point out why the program'is badly needed 
today, and must bt> continued. 

T. ^ACCOMPLISH NtT^NTS OF LSCA' 

LihrnrjpJtrriuce.^ {LSCA titJvfi I-find ly ) • 

(LS(^A ^^upport has enal)led libraries to extend and improve services to. groups 
whose o^'f^ess to libraries has bwn limited or nopexisteiit — ftw income ,familie.s^' 
l^ilingual families, the elderly, i)ersons isolated by reason oT distance orphysical 
\, ^ handicap, the institutionalized. If the program should be discontinued, these 
. , groups woirid stand to lose the most.] > . o 

In localities with liigh concentrations of low income families, the^property .lax 
l>ase does not i)rovide enough revenue to suppjjrt quality library service. And with 
basic costs — prices* of books and periodicals, postage, electricity and heating' 
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fuel— spiralling iipwani. it bepoines' increa^tngly difficult for libraries to extend * 
services to those not served ror not ser\'ed adequately. Indeed, many libraries are 
finding it difficiilt to maintain the level of servh^e they have been providing. Yet 
even sunder such conditions, MCA" has helped the states >and localities co find 
*a way t<r provide new service to groups requiring it. In short, LSCA^nds have 
provided and continue to provide the incentive for libraries In all paiN^ of the 
country to seVve the unserved. \ 

For example, in my state, Oklahoma, LSCA money in li)73 and 1974 was\used, 
4, in part, to fund a multi-county demonstFatien project in the southwestern part 
of the state. This project brought library services to Harmoh. and Jackson coun- ' 
ties — counties which had never before had libi<^ry*services/f he citizens of these 
two counties found the services so valuable that when the/denion^ration project 
funds were withdrawn last year they ^id not wait for t;he state to pick up the 
funding; they^ voted a 2-mill library^ tax on themselves td keep the library going. 

One way in which libraries have extended their services to those unable to come 
' to the library in recent years is through books by mall programs. In a typical pro- 
gram, the library mails out a catalog highlighting titles in its collection (or list- 
ing a paperback collection assembled for the purpose)/ to target groups. Families 
or individuals can tjien borrow and renew or return/b6oks entirely by mail and 
without any expense to themiselves, . i / 

The Report of the 1973 Conference on Books by /Mail Servic^ . indicates that 
rural books-by-mail programs are reaching from 1^ to over 50 'percent of rural 
- population hitherto unserved by any of the standai^ public library services in the 
local area.KUrban or metropolitan books by mail program^ are^the main source of 
books for a ^growing segment of tho^e liom'ebound, institution bound, and the^ ' 
elderly, and reach from 4 to 6*percent of the total papulatidn in the local, urban 
area. Tlie circulation cost of such programs seenas to be comparable to branch or 
bookmobile circulation, although whether books by mail remains a viable alterna- 
tive (lepends partially on the^jextent of the rise in postal rates. The library postal 
rate is now .scheduled to rise over 300 perci?nt according to the latest rate change 
s-^" requested by the Postal Service. - - 
\ The Xorth Cen|;ral Regional Library in Wenatchee, Washington, began a books- 
\)y-niail program to serve -low-density. rural populations spread over a^wide^eo-* 
graphijt^al arpa. The service proved to be extremely popular, growing at a rate of 
fr<ii|i 80 to .')Oj)ercent each year. . 

ilf*accpuiit« for oyer 10 i>ercent of th^ total library circulation. At the termina- 
tion of the'^IiSrA^fuiids that had been supporting it, the Library Boarcl decide4 to 
keep the Mail Order Program, Ending that it turnefd out to be qujte competitive 
with other alternatives in terms of cost and more advantageous in terms of achtev- 
«ngj^he objective of equalizing library service. For thi.s library, the main strengtl^ 
"Of the program lies in^the fact\hat it does not require t^ie concentration of pop-' 
ulation in a locality that "bookmobile or branch service would require. 

In New York, the Wyoming County Library, after having extended its books- 
by-mail service trt^ the inmates of^ the Attica ^Correctional^Facility for over a 
year, received word in .Turie, 107,'?, tpf\t t'hey would receive $.^,000 to make the • 
library staff, catalog, and book collection ,^ore fully available to the residents 
of Attica. The $5,000 was part of a larger '?2Q;too grant being made to Attica 
under LSCA to support a project providinj? paperback fcoQks- for the reading 
interests of prisoh inmates. $10,000 of the grant, was used to buy paperback trooks 
to, place in cellblock libraries. $5,000 went to a professor of library science at 
StTNY, Geneseo, to train six inmates in library duties and to select the books 
for paperback collection. . ' * ' ^ 

^e were disappointed that Title IV of LSCA, Older Readers Services, has 
never been funded since it was enacted in 1973. However, we are pleased that 
. some services to the elderly have been carried out under Title I, including projects 
in California. Missouri, and Wisconsin. In 1074-75 LSCA grai^ts in California 
included $38,B60 to the Inland Library System for its ORIFLA^MME service to 
the aged project, and $30,000 to the Sdn .Joaquin Valley I?ihriiry System's pro- 
gram for the handicapi>ed and aged? Much more could be done along these line« 
if there were additional fundiujc^ 

An example of the variety of outreach .services ai(|ed by LSCA funds i.s pro- 
vided by the state of Calitornia/ Highlights among 107^70 grants include. 



° ^ Ron-ks by Sorvlcp : A Conforenco Report. .Tiino 23. 1973. hnn Vofffis, N«v. Sponsored 
ibv Cmincil on Librnry RosmirC^'s'iind Indiana Sifcate TJrii varsity. Dept. of I^ibrary Rolen ce. 
13d. by eiioon H. Kim, pub. by Indian* Stat«» JUniversity. Sept, 19t3. 
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$290,287 to the Oakland Piablic Library f5r development of bilingual UbrarV 
service t6 the Asian community; ? 137,000 to the Saij Joaquin Valley Libsauy 
System to establisli library service to 15 correctional institnxiony in four counties ; 
$127,537 to the «uli Jose Public Library for yurchuse oft*>punlsh language Hia- 
teriais and deurOnstfution of bieultural service in both bninch libraries and com- 
. ruunity waters; $77,111 tAthe Sonoma Stat^ Hospitjil r<i8ident library aD\J mobile 
^ unit. Including service tpiii>sist released patients in the conmitinity ; and ^l-Oi.OlO 
to the Metropolitan C^ojiemive Library S^^teni, Los Angeles County, for special 
services to ftn estimated 55,000 deaf and hearing impaired residents. 

Thesfe examples serve to illustrate how effectively tJie Library. Servipes a;>d 
Construction Act has aiji^ed libraries to serve thwse no f served adequately o"r not 
' reached at all^ This htts been accomplished by t'he^ careful use of §eed money ia 
the form of project grants to demonstrate new methods of library service, to 
allow libraries to work cooperatively across jnrisdictioifal boundaries, and to 
improve serviefe to tpe disadvantaged qr previously utwervedr. 

LSCA.also^Sel"Vef to effectively supf)lemerit and coni^rement other Federal pro- 
gramig. An example is library servic.e to the i)litvd, si)eaV;headed by the Library of 
Congres^. Wbea the 'JAct to Provide ^bbks^for the AduHsglina*' was passed in 
1931, and. 18 institutions were deshifnated as regional libra rfeiT^^-^e^e the blind 
oOhe nation, the libraries Were tiTbe locally supported, with their talking book 
^l^^chirt^'s and a major portidn of ifceirtalking bookstand braille boijks coming from 
Tlig[X(lbrary of Congress. * , P 

tfhis program continues today, with the Library of' Coijfgress providing the 
mat^Tials to designated regional libraries at the -state levpt ^nd to .subregianal 
liqraries at the local level. The state and local libraries use tWtr own fund^arid 
some assistance from LSOA to house the materials and i^rotide support services 
and staff to make them available to the blind and pliy.sically handicapped. There 
are now 54 regional libraries at the state leve||/ and -aimut 150 suBregional 
librafie.s, usually municipal public libra ries. It is an- effe<'tive program and an 
excellent model of local, state^and federal sharing. ' ' 

Title I priorities, in addition to service to. the 4isadvantaged, the bilingual, 
the elderly, the handicapped, and others who have no acgess to library service, 
include aiding metropolitan libraries and i?hengthenirfg State Library .Vgencies. 
Crban libraries have spet'ial probl'bms todijy ari.sing out of the ma.ssive problen^s 
of large ^cltl^^^the problems of diversity of population, of taxation and funding, 
of urban crcwdlng—as well as increased demands on their resources and servi<*es 
by u.4ers out'sWe their boundaries, LSCA funds Imve helped to strengthen the 
capacity of^ metropolitan libraries to make Iheir resources mm-e accessible on a 
nationifl orf* regional Imsi.s, and have aided sfjpciul projects to implement natiQ?|ftl 
priori tie.s' in .snch«area8 as Right to Read. car(M^r and vocational education/drug 
abuse nnd environmental education. 

The stimulation of federal funds has also helped to develop statewide library 
programs, operated by the StatO Library Agencies, the govenimental units respon- 
sible for providing leadership in library development throughout the state. Proj- 
ects initiated include stateivide and nniUi-county rej^onal system development, 
statewide and regional film circuits andH>ooks-by-mail sen'ice, interlibrary coop^ 
oration and centralized processing" center^, and in-service trainhig programs. 

In A'ermont, for instance, the Department X>t Libraries' .Reference J^ervif^es 
Cnit, with its Access Office branch at the t^niversUy of Vermont, sei;ves »^ 
^Te^erral center for (j^iestions whip h catinot* be gnsw^re<l the local le\-el. The 
^it also operates as a switching center for the Vermont library Teletype Ne^ 
work, provitiing rapid respoi^^o, requests for locations of maferials listed in the' 
Vermont TThiort Catal^j^^t f^siilts in much improved, cost elective sharing of 
library materials by iriiffi^Wirles and library users. 

Extension of authorization for Title I of LSOA is urgently ^needed to help 
libraries respdffid to those groups outside the mainstream of .society who are 
articulafing their needs as neyer before, to meet the people's need for accurate 
and timely information In^a complex .society, *and to enal>le libraries to pool re- 
sources as the only way of ensuring that larger numbers of 'people have access to 
"the growing number of publicfltlons in a time of rising costs and limited funding. 

TAhrary construction (Lsb A title II) , * - 

As you l^prtw, title II of the LSCA was^last funded in fiscal year l973, and the 
entire $15 million appropriation was impounded by the Admini^tration^ulitil the 
middle of fi.scal year 1974 wl^^en it was released pursuant to court aetion 'brought 
by the KStates. These funds w^rp rapidly obligated, $nd because further title il 



np'proprlntions V<»n» i«)t rrtadeMi lm(»kl()<? of public library construction and rf- 
modeliiiK projects has devolopiKl. ' - ^ 

I^nst Sprint; Hie AI.A survt^yeti the states to learn how many public irbratT 
eoRstnictloM projects would !)e ready to jjo— -tliat is, with the necessary matching 
funds avalljHde— if title II were funded in. IJ^Tf). We were told that at least 743 
lliinirv construction projects could be carried out, , one-third ready to begiji by 
July i, another third by January 1, 1076, and the remainder by July 1,/1976. 
Attached to this stateinent in a state-by-state list of public library proU^cts on 
whieh c<m5ituiction coul^f begin If Federal matching funds were forthfOinlng. 

In addition to projects for which matching funds a re» available, states have 
Identified ancnher 766 public library cpnstructlon projects that are badly needed 
but are U\ coininunltieH tliat dinnot g.>nerate tlie local matching funds required 
for partictpation.ln a program like title II. 

' The need for pu!)lfe library constructbm Is spread throughout the country, ^as 
fhe attached list shows, and the erOpWyment effects of meeting those needs would 
conseniiently be felt througlioUt the economy. I want to point out also that many * 
of these project.^ are not for wholly nt»>v*t^nRtructlon Init proposed remodeling or 
modernization of exiting structures. Many libraries are trying to provide serv- 
ices -tiirougli smallei* neighborhood bran'e^ies. Many lil),rarie8 need to alter thelr^ 
iracllities to permjt their. use by the physically handicHin>cd. Uequircments of the ^ 
occuphtlonal satety-healt!) standards must be tak^m Into ccmsiderat^on. In some 
places llbrarleiTare fi^ced with a need to convert their heating equipment In an 
effort 'to comply witli local llndtatlons 6n sources of.energy ao^ to hold doWti 
tftelr operating co^ta. / . 

"We are convinced from the data we have collected, thaltthis llbary construction 
program is badly needed an(l must be continued. . , 

l9iterlibmr{^ cooprratimi'iLSCA^titlc III)' ^• 

Tjtle Iir is a bLgbLj- signitlcant federal program that encourages cooperation 
anumg all tvpes of lil>farles irres|)ectlve of jurisdictional lines. • • 

We find 'it dimcidt to rtnderstand how tlie Administration could recommend 
termination of thls^program which provides Incentive for the. states to develoi> 
projects that link all tyiH»s of lil)riirles togetli^t' enabling them to coordinate their 
res(»urces and services, when the same AdminlstraHon rtt the same time propoaes 
a Library l^irtncrshlp A.ct ft)r interliljrary ^operation. ' The Administration 
would su>stitiile a dubious unknown flqurintlty for a program that hAs Won ac- 
cluini from' all states. , . ' ^ * * • . \. i 

lySCA title MI has been a iK>puiar and successful program, although severely 
underfunded fnm) the staYt. Notwithstanding the relatively small amount of title 
MI ftinds allot ti'd to eiidi state and the uncertainty that-has attended provision 
of the funds In recent y(»ars, the states are making siguincant improvements and. 
econonjieJr in their sers'ices through the title III program. 

In iH'unsvivania, for example, materials i^re exchanged through a van deliyery 
systeui that connects -^"H^ libraries across the state. The academic ahd l»^ublic 
libraries list each book tbev purchase in a central computer file so that any 
cooperating Hbrarv can Wstantlv deternnne which other Uliraries own a siwcillc 
book re(nicsted bv'a reader. A ca>alog of the hnldiuKS of over 1(K) IVunsyivanla 
libraries is luMUg placed on niicrofllni. and coim-s will be placed at several loca- 
{'wua throughout the state sfi.tbat these bwoKs may be borrowe<l on an inter- 
library loan bijKis. * ' , ^ .11 1 „ 

Kansas has^ustni' Title III funds to start and operate an lnterllbrar\ loan 
svstem tliat jndudes cojlege, junior college, hlgh'scliool and public libraries. Any 
patron of any of these* libraries has access to the materials In any other library 
in the svst^rw. This has given Uhraries the np|M>rtunit>vto enlarge their collec- 
^tions siHcc thev do itot have to purchase seUbmi-requested esoterictltles which 
are available* 'at' participating libraries. Cooperative endeavors such as this 
NV(.nld not have" btvn i)ossible without ''the availability of Title HI funds to en- 
( ourage and assist development of the new system. ^ 

Ca'lifornia has used Title U{ grant to set up a ( <><,>peratlve Information 
Network with the pun^o.se of responding as totally as possilde to ^he jwfornia- 
tional needs of Individuals, government finlts: and businesses Iwated ^^thin 
Santa (Mam Countv. Participants in the network froH>the beginning lnfl"a^« 
the lil)rnrles of thrw» universities (Stjinford. Santa (Mara, and San Jose State)/ 
elcht sizable public libraries, five burgtH>ning co^unuidty colleges, scores of school 
.-Mid media libraries, plus the vast scientific collections of spw-ial libraries. More 
libraries- joined later. » j ^ - . 



i„r,HK*l?. ' "nM toKi'Uter by^t^letJi)e e<iul|.n>ent for I'apl.l 

nr^rHbrary coifuftunk-utloi.. Thl« ^unUh-H tl>P library imrto'n to Imve noco™ , 

ritfr in has l,(.eu in.stru^upiitul In .stlniiili>iln« Htare and rpalirntfl network 
• "levrtopmeut Innll imrtHofthecountrv. rPKmnai networit 

f .1. r^ff-i?*"*"^',' InttTcoimwted tlirough telet'vpi- equipment Such as' 

m Snimi^( lira ( oun v Utnt tl^M r\iuu\ mw.**,^.. i.. i.-i..vw.. 



nmi^/r ! /"f «^ul.j»ul)sei,tieiUl.v approved l>v the Federal Km.- 

TsTlT^^^ ( ,>iu,nlNHl(>n liave raUed^KKNCfJl-s ensts by abfrnt $2.7(M annual v 
l» 1»7-^'t? XI V'^^v ir"',**^**^ TWX machlneH inHtnlled In lil>rnrle8 

^4Ttfl n r^^^^^ the Xvsrem-lone in Sarra.uento, (me ItrttT.rallfonda 

^ate I nl^«TMr.\ in Na<T»inento (.ne.at the rnhersltv of California at DavN and 
oiK> at the' M.mo County Library. The prevt,Ai« monthly chnr«iuas^.^^^^^^ 
the new nM>nthI> chnrire is $43r. ^ ««• .vootimu 

^t,n.f!!rlf w^"""^'^^^^^^^^^ ^!*^^*' i<'opardiEe network development' paYt leuhirLVin 
irtiral are.s. forihe new rate stnielure fnr TWX pla<(.s additional eo^ts nn rural 
M. iimunl. ies by iuvixn>^x.X reuwUe extensbm eltar^Mv In Vermont. f..r example, the 
Slate Ubrariau Jias Infc^rnH-^r us that tiu> incrvas,.d r,.s| of TWX beMnnluL' 
r " 7 ^*,T^*"' rrsMlts Ihonr addition of about $l,r,(H» m the a-inu^jl TWX 
hUl -fnr the Ubrar> insfi.Ilati.ms loriUed ,thb»u»:hout Ibe state.^More than half 
^ of this aiu.mn.t. .»r mH). repre^^nN the nv^^ ren.nle exten.sbm rhar^re for areas 
outside drslKurit,.] ritlr.. th,. rou.alnder i»ein^' lmTeas(><l access ..-osts 
• Hie Xrw Mi^\]ni Slate .«j^)i:nry -with aMsistanco from I,S(\\ Title ih has 
dt.velniMMl a iH'tuork of n^sonrce sh/irwr^ ^imouK publ\- librnVieM and 17 aea- 
'I'?.")!' IV'"»f''<' flinm;:riout tbe%tate :iMd IntercMu^^rcted bv means of 

inx, -Ij^U (.►mn,uni(afi(>us network has heen cHia-clallv meaniunful in a stat^ 
^vU as Xow .Mexico which hfndered by Ion;? distances Vrfd lindt(Ml lnfor> 
ination rpmnTsf the State Librarian reitorts It pn^vides a prinmrv sdurce of 
Mtlormalion |>»r,clM/,ctW in rurar nreav. With the ren^nt inauuural I<in><)V Wt stem 
ucw .reuiote exfensfon rhar>re. the State Librarian esMmnfcs au 
additiiuml i-ost tn New .Mexico libraries of some ^Ki\7\ aruMially 

I uder Title MI. T.SCA numi>y is used to foster interlil?rarv coj>peration. even 
acroj^s st.'fto lines. In southeast Louisiana, not far fnmj mv h(Uue. five public 
libraries, rijrht acadt^uUy libraries and three special libraries have fornied a cooi>- 
crative hbnfry network for the New Orleans area, A farim>r iu tt rural area IM) 
iwlU^ frorn -New Orleans uax luiviUjK trotible with his ^'attle. Tlu'v were afllieted 
with anaplasmosis. il^ did uof know 4>hat to do. Through the coW^'ra live libra rv 
network he was able to Kvt technic4il jiuirnals at his local librarv from the Ixmis. 
iana state ruivi^rsity :Medical .School library. Ills. cattle pulled throu^'h 
\p ,y m''^'' tJbrarian ^f Ohio has told ns t^iat. than'lcs to Title III fimds. patrons 
«\t the lH.rary in .NL'Arthur. an Ap!)alarhian Ciuumunitv of less tlum KHMH) were 
able to borrow books from the Ohio .^tatc mivcrslfy Mhrarv. fnmi tlie Akron 
I Uhhc Librarv«aud even fnun the Library of Tlarnird Tniversltv Here Is a local 
publb' library with an annuaT budget j)f .?12.<;(Wl jrivinj: service (»f this kind t(» its 
patrons, and this is nuide possible by tttte ML ' * 

fire somefimes MsH<ed why federal fnmN should be provided ftir Hie inter- 
library proj^K'fs sMt>ported under Title TIL There. are.several rea.sons >Ianv of 
^h^<e netW(»rUs of ^'oopcratinj: librarlf»s 'reach across state boundaries as ' f<»r 
example, in nicfn^politau areas b^ciUcd in nnTre than one state. *I'hc federal funds 
also stimulate and support the le-s-advanced librarv svstems fn their etforts N» 
pmvide bettiT service. Often TifUvIIl pro^-ts demoystrate tKe benefits of public 
Mbniry s«.rviee. and the bn-al people j'ubsivpieutly vote t(» tax themselves for Its 
eyntlnnatlon. We have s^nmi this happen many times, in state Jifter .fiitatf ' * 

LSCA Title ni is nn impf^rtafit fVdr^i^il pn»irrnm. encourajrinR cooperative 
e.fT4)rts aeross jurisdictional lines As library networkf^are devcbipcd. duplicati(ui 
of cfTorf rjjn be reilucrd^aiul the use of all libraries expanlled. It bs essential 
that this Title be extenfle<b and that It be, more adefpiatelv fimded in the future 
to hel4> states meet the-increas<vti costs of networking?. 

The evahmtive studies aromped by the Office of Ediipation irunsnant to tlie man- 
date f»f (Namres^ eontirm the esfiential stimulus and ^uppoVt fV pubUc library 
services that have.lM'en provided-thnaMrh th^ T^SOA. The reimrf of the Sv.stem's 
Development Corporation In 1973. for mie, stated : 



ihvy have i*tovW\\ t1iv l>ulk jiTHIv* .fuhds 'us«m1 for limovutlvi^ |)roJectH: witUont 
U^C\ ij}t a n'ul sy^KfUA><1lH»rt» wbUld-Uo UttbMor n<> lututvatlon - In vihorl, 
ratherstatkUn'wtil>|rt5^nmd ^ ^' 

. Anotht'p%''i)|>n Jir /bv Hjiim^«iiAtru<>f(fr ^oportwl tjfHffie OiBlce of Kducntion l^i 
1974 that': ;•' ♦ - " ' ' ' ■ , ' 

Ji-bruryJt^(»rKauh5^ iufo' ^steins and ^ i»rovlO?» HrrvTneM fn Reirni^^nt.s of tiio V»i>\\' 
*^latkmwho wrr/^p^evloitVify udsorvwl. While, tht»r€i ajr IwUcatuJn^ that Keilwrfil 
pc^^fTfamfi HijfW^nuf from insiimclont (MHinllnntion!,. itiRUlhtient oval^allon/ and Jn- 
»mM|iuVt(* ftiiid(ni^ tliore'ii? niii( iJ-ovld^mM- jo dt'nit>n8tniU' U»$t a* s\ronK iinjiotiw 
^fwtrd >*yHl:<>»»v;^>'KOnlznflmi ai^U tho avallahllity of 'M<^nkos to^ixntal cIU-ntteteM* ^' 
WaH proVldipi J r>y federal Intervention, -^^ ^ . , 

These ;triidln>;.un^ eonfinnvd by the reiio>ts rem-l>in« uh f^-oni State »n<i;^<M»^U 
Uhnirv y«fivh\l»,rtn(L orpiiilzatVons ('n;iJ^quent1y /^ti^pnuly dlsifgn'e wUh th« 
e0nelli»iotl^^te;lc^^ed l^v' the Adminij^rration that l.S(^\ haH^<'OtHv<Hnt^s 0>*fulne*}H 
mid i<hoitlj(P)e term ih"^*^^' ^ 
' ■; . /t ■ , 

^ , U. AME^DMlCJiTI^ TOl.SCA BECOSI M^NPHD UV ALA. 

.'l«fi^a^f(jlffon.^ ^ ' / • ' " > , , • ' . 

The American Ln)raiT AssoeJatlwiv'l'irKC'H an oicfonsiofr (Vf the Llhrttry St^rvlceH 
ami roimtVuctloii Act. to.iVli)\y,time forvlrr-ffiidlntrs of fh<» White Hqh«» f opfer-^ . 
vnx'ift U) lii' eorUH-t^l and analyzed llvtor^-tmUor n>v|slon <if fedt^ral library leffi«l a- ' 
tton 1>4 eoiisM^red. NVe reeonunehd a flve-year\extenMo,n, \vit»v specific authorlza- 

'flori for Ihe tlrst three yeari*, 'ancf for th(jb remafnlnj; two. sucti Mums as necessary 

' deiH'ndlnff ufM>'ir the flndlnRs of tfle'stjite artd national confwn<ye8 on Ubri^rj' nflfl 
Information servMvr«. » - " 

W*hik» we rec()mmend> tlmt.authonlzations for Title I and 11 be conMmwd ar 
existing levels,. w(^ St rcraftfy ur^'e thf t'omgitttee to KU-se the*>authorizatlph leveP 
for I.S(\V Title til «o that^^'er a thre«*^year 4)eri ixl It reaches «t r^ast $50 njll-j 

. lloiT. The states have lah! rhe >rrouHd>^'(»rk tor hljfbly ,^^lccesslu^'ln«lrllhra^y 
(•(M^^M»rarlve projects" with asKJ^tanc^ f^om title lU, hut thb program must l^e' 
more nde<inarely funded in fuLiw^' years, so that •tnterlihrary cooperation and^et- 
work ilevelopment utllia;iii4? and*ex,pandinK fhe ais*; of sch/)<^, 1)ujijlic, acadHilc, 
and special lll»rary rewoufces will truly a^-hiere it>r fwtenflal of ^eatly Improved 
lll>rarv servl(»e ti> all.^ . ' , ' t** > 

We anticipate that I>y- inTK ]^h4> sta^ert will Imve concluded tjjelt conferences In 
MdvaT)(»e (►f the Wl^lt^ IIouw rorVfertnire pn Li^/rarr iihdj, Inf<>rnlihtfon *«erviceJt. 
Then.' the states will trtive a nn^\tlniely and accurate assessment of their needs 
for library service^ and of the rt^ivurces'availabfo to meet those neetlH. Accord- 

^ iuKly. we urj^e a s/peclflc authorization for . tj*/^ and open-ended ^utiis as „ 

net^essary foi* the next two, . ^^f' ^ 

fnrvntiven for State Hun^fort of Ifbrariea " . i ' / ' 

We believe I:>S(\V {o he soimd leffisiatW., It has stimulated j?ktevand local 
m^rarv supWt while pwn iding .for innovatl(m an.df attention to Rational con- 
cerns.' Kverv federal dollar spent for LSCA Titles I and 11 Is matched by the 
states or. localities. "Tfiaidvs Ui the fedefqil llbrar^' seri'ices ani! c^nstrycjion pro-^ 
urarii/' says a n»cent r<'fM)rt to the. National Cpminlsslon ouJ5lhrades and Idfor- 
'inatimi Science, "the states, without exrepHmi^itfVvbavV the' pr^junizajional 
^ *<rnu>ture^ and in manj instances th** l-eader.sTrii)^^\ty6fHd*^ the of ; 

lilirary services.** • * . ^ • : * » r • 

And-JV^^t. Ihv same ret>ort also points* out that, a »iKivinoa"t in<?Vease in library^ 
funding must c(Mne Yrom th**. states, Must as -there is geoxrAphlc interstate di- 
versitv in the abilitv to finance puldic services, th.ere are .inter-repriomn diversi- . 
.^les \'vUhin. states .'. .Mhis is^as appl|cal»I<«^ to library servicef^a.s It^ls ^(^V^^) ^ 
' fiuan(>inff of scl^Hds. Ti^ese lntrast,ate service in«*quairties* cjrn be hahdied nnich ^ 
mon# re}\<lil.N'*wh'e!i thr fundini: isi^lone on an areawide rather than op a local 
lia^l^. Wlien the .stat«* picl>s up a *>uljstant'iar portion^say 50 percent- of ttfe 
■^nindinji. it has an oppo.rf'nnitj' to eijuali?e tfie resour^es anions local lijirary 
systems." ^ , ' ^. - i • 



2 Mtornntlvp^ for rirninrlnc t.hr Public F^lhrnry." n t^huW propnmi f<f t^'f" ^'"i^il^'.H^ 
-4'»»miulMm<^n nn MhrMri4»> niu\ Inforrnntion Srioiice. . I'.S. X;<»vornment T*'«»titi|? {>n\<*<-. 



Vprbrlni"^' r\ ]'"^-^^^^^ "ttentlon to the mashing 

Im iak to O'MnynmU.tTjZ^^^^ '"''^"^ "P'"">n. W amend nl 



r '7^n/S„u1lr Dakota, rtnh, Vern. W^sl.l,^^^^^^^^^ ^"'''!'">- 



.<W,.n,fli,rv,v anfl yrtrmntfo"!/ senses ^l*^' ^"^^ 1"'!'"^'' 'he stato ,.„„for. 
.•*h<f.ild mphV Y/k-" / rui^^^ Hv fh« . "'-"ksiBnlflonnoe an,l 



. In «,^^.rtrnn',.,. vlf \h Z^^^^^ .ll.sadvanfaKe.l , 

twtl,.h/TI»..As.,,,.|«tloWlZZ ,rrK th^ '"In'lnls- 
- «. '•■Mi«l(l,.r\oMf,>|,| "i „ ' i m^^^^^ ■ • fh.- ('..nimlff,.,- ma.v.wMtif 

tlflv rV.rrf; ' t ......lO p,.ro,.m ..r „ sfate's'LSCA 

Mt'W ,11,1 . ", ' admiiilsfrnf Dti and Indlm'f (wf« 

IK.iMt, f,.r w,. f,.,.rtlu , . i,.r ,?J, '""Iff'V »*-'rpc with IlKVl-,,,, this 

•IK in, fiMM lM.t«,...n M.Inilnlstniti.m iiml Indlwt m (mic hnn.I and "tat. 

.ttu::;;trn;:nr - r-ir;.--.. 

vanrv or f<^r>Nnnl fnM.llr^r <..irnin.<| in the <i.n.rnl lO.lnnmo;, l™^^ 

r/^T: n" Pron.l„ro. will ohviar. rhr ruMMl for n<Unn<.o ftindin^. In 

V ;rfnl^fr^;i'" <'V!HTM.n<P run. far, Uh'^i^v nf tUv nt.thorir.V Kiv<.n to 
rii(» AflnUru^frnfhoM for proposing' rTs('ls>lon< jind {Icfcrnils ^ 

t.nsf yjMir rjic sfiirs (lid nor n'('(M>v fhri?" nllix'ariojw imdpr riie LS(^V nnfil ' 
April r^r rwo mnnth< hvfon^ tho or^hv tWonl riMir.;This vonr Hrnfos wrre 

»M.»r ndvist'd (»f fhoir nllocnrions until V()V(»nib^»,r. or fmi m(»nrhs afrer riio start 




' ^ ■> 4 ^ * .. ^ ^ . v» ■ 

}HMl'iJ'hii%s-.f(»r iiM' luost t'|>'t»rliv<* rise lilt^'nf.v ilolljtrs* H*ur('..iu'('OHtSanly ma(h» 

To lHtisin\(t'. rtM'>UviMfTiTjiofts.fi»<nn Hfi^ f()nw\vji]i/L; /stntc^v niaunK* others :^ 

(hvfo.mil amuviiHaimI t'mwf>^, Imv/' iind tUo foWji^wiujj eit('T;ts nriHMijyrQtjiors In 
lii(fir|i(rn ! \ \\^ \\ luvnUVjutfi t)f .!m*\\ prOji^'^;- luite br^Mi TuiuUmI ; i Irj ovt'^ thou>;li 
• fhwr/ .ftnO\v*l)rry ,s<m/VmT l*v^iiH'>js^ t>r nin()s'.foijMM.)okiii{3bni' (hMiioilstrntion^ In 
rinuitif< \NT,Ui/Mit, st'i-vtyv^ijiysri-hJiyft lijul h'» iunu'il tlowii due ffH^v uncertainly 
of fuiiris.ifM J'uiHl.<?^.ljj^i!|^ettMl'V<»r -^\\\W jn.sfitn^^iofinl ^ihntry tSt'rviccK: |ia\>(' jo- 
.mMin^tJ'*jit, ftic pn'VH>i>s j?^ai*'s Irvel vvoil ijiotmj^. aiMUMiiHpuK'nt c^i^ have 

(tf-tho ^!iny*d»)w n suul vtsrrt U|)'of ^-pciMiH^i. 

N»*\y, YtMk I'nOi'Vui* jUM« jlruwp<'(l or^ (U^hr^<l., Sla^f* planuin^r js jtiiposslble. 
StalT U lni»l. f>fr. nnt^ tHo<Vv(kjit 'n-nuiii! v^'t* pla/;u^^(l:^vith ^ni(M^'tiiiiitios.,^Shno.^ 
is ercHtf*!' t:('iw>i'alhy. Wy tlt.^iK'ratefy.aluuMl rtssnrsinre of jKlva^KV filn^ling. f^f tho 
iM'jit ainl ui(>sr (;ri4'etivt'M%;r Ot'^feiloral fuials. . > * - • 

lVrdw,vtvaMia' - IM^vnl fiUuUnu 'scfionsly jtMHm.nyzvs. slgiilHrant* progress 
'limdo Hl|nui«lHMitj,t^t-,>itiVt^ \\\ Muelr aronk a1^ >;tnt(>\vi(i(- dcHvery senMces. auto- 
lUafeil^tNitaloiiit^i; •<vsteniK. Itlui .stM-virts.-iJH«4 \\h\\\v^ (hM>'jopinent nUvisor.v serv-, 
''i4,M^s JiiH'<»HUitnient niak^s p.i'i^-ranw plnnnM|^''fturH)s<}n)l^ It rnlsos tlM^ 4'\{)Vcta- - 
^ri<ms of tltr' (N>minuiVi(y-nn<l I^Uinlate^v*ttu' m)rnXv Aist-r-oiU.V* to l|t them a**\vu ^ 
■vvliir^i furYiHMM«n>(l<'s-t1w'ir r<^nna<MnV 11^ W)m'nui^ ' ..-v^s. ? , 

FowM I»rl;iv.Ml ai)proprialloiLs nnd iiufMnlndniciit .Un ve ('reat(Ml >miliy iir^tjlems 
in the avJinhilstnitioM «.f ftvUTJil pn);:«uus. I.ihnnrie^ larkinfT tU«' re<Joui*oo}i to 
cutinnc f/SC Vaa^Mvti'fl proyniins 'on tlicir o\vir,.f>^nlm't priMuntliroli:, f^rf^fom^I 
t.. <-loso tMwU UiiL'ht l.ave lHM;n a^M-ry >M<Mvssf,irM'ryiiV pro«rJUm Delivery sys- 
tem- U\ thr •iuin^-rh-rtppefl/nirint:, Jnul iMUnle^. >MtT<Vr ,t4u^ *imitest (lnnia«e ;(lue 
to in(MV;is^tMl fia-l ('P^ts: aiiirilH' liu'k of stnitiyty ill nuHliiiK'^ • • . 

Wiv^'on^lii helMvi'Ml avaiimnnty;<.fvM>l»r<»l»i-i:itious lMtrrf;;ry« 't^'^ ^;r'\'''7V 
witlJ 11a. MMMr .shtlr l.M-al i>lMMnmu^ ^./r f.Si \V P^-H'*'^-^' ^'^.^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
yhMnn Jerivlij/ for\,'onunhnil ie< u hete the Mo*-!!! share <)f project fuadinK i.^ 

■^lu?!tsc^n-ol>U^uJ^^^ me rnrpuMtte^ t. iu<'l^^^n, ndvanee fimd- 

irii^ auihori/..ili<»" in T/S^'A. ' \^ " ' J 

HMd. thai vi.nnM not he •ovcrlooKcd, Kcvh use: tla-y lU'v ^VWr n hxvi^i v. thi^> 
■n.. t^ .1 vllr<-ti.>,,. l;i<-kinL' in -LIm'' stnMlIer liUrnric <,n flaar i»erliH«'ry I Indeed 
Cm \ Zu \iW ^SVM Mt tjn; eeafer of eoupern ive ne u'orlc 
i rnMc. wher-e thcM. l ave been dcN eloped^ [ In nddltijm to sersMn^.' resu eiit.s of 
In^hi lu 'ren. lln-nn.h <.no,erall.M. uilh their Ul>ra^Vs': ftnVvtder ^'^[>\!l^-; - 
. aiso' <^:erxv dire<.tb ninny people/u l^o neither live nor ' pny. fJlNes 'jn the (cntpl^ 

''^ KeWif nnv ot' Ihc InTue urhnn lihrnries <<oril inrtonMy revord tho e.^t^-Jlt ,of this 
Kirul .Vss.rviee hot nunn' lui'vc innd. .tntistleal studies from ^im. t<^. ftnc.Xr<>m 
.the^e studic. ue lenni. for rx;unp!e. Huit Its .pereenl of the "^*''^^;;'f;^;!<;-«^^^^^ 
Public Mbrnrv xv en^ n.nn <'si(h:iits. •riu*c<wresp<nHii!U^ tiunre- tor B»itimorf-is -0- 
M ,<'!nt ;nMl tor Sn.i Fr.iuriscr. nbout tlV peHMMit. We l.dieve th« t those figures 
. iUHl nttg'rsMhnl ^vi-Fl l/e pn .Hited to fhe < '.)nunitt<v in tly ('<uiM' o those heanuRS 
^uill butm-s the cnsc fMr continued ^tV^hM-nl snpi)ort for puflu' library sor».ic(>s, 
\\(>11 the (-use foK incrcUMMl Stnte sni>port'. - . , . ^ ^ , 1 h* « 
Wc hav.. proposed tin.t a i.nirntion p!Mce<l on r.S4-\V 'Htlo.! funds retained 
.'at t1u' statK I^v4»bfor ndniinistmtion ;nid indire(;t costs. Tins we herupve will 
^^tlovv more -of the Tith^ f fumN to ^ift to nu't roi>ol(Jnu ]Milvlie lihrarjes which aa' 
o),c ofihe Title I iM-iorities. luMuldition. we have propose ^}'''^ 
to rcoi'n!-e <ttUe :ip)iropriations to mntch tlie state's allocntion under I.KrA Titles 
I aird.lll Sn<'h n re(^niin»nH'nt will re-nlt in more n>alistio stil-tc.J^upprtr.t of statr 
libnu-N u;;enev s(.rvi<-es i!]<'ha1inu those to public Ubrnries. and inrrea^sed ptnto 
.L-nun^-ln^ii;! 'which <'nn be ummI jr. cr.nJinu'tion.'NVith f/SCA funds to assist locnl 
Ubr^iries. », * , 



.. Somo of rmr not ion's Krt'atost olty libraries ate facing? severe crisis today, not 
-only in New Vorl« (Mty, Imt lMj)t her. urbiuv ureas us uell. The ecouondc crisis h« 
- hud* severe Ifnpaet on nrban public libraries. Mayor Paul Jordan of Jersey GKy 
has jieen (juoted as saying "We may beownie the firnt major city in the nation 
with no library system as a result of our inoney i)rot5leins/^hie Broolclyn Public 
Kibrury has been forced to dt^velop a plan to i)afe down its branch service. 
^Kmployees are l)einK dischan:ed and vueiincios not lllled. Similar problems j|ire 
l)eivK. fan'd by tlu* libriiries in San ^''raneiso and Loh Angeles, ('hioago.and 
J)e^ofit, to mime Just h (Vj^v. ' <i 

' * Additionaljfnndinj? of L^CA Title I Is urgently nee(H>d to help the great olty 
librarie's in this time of crisis. As the director (if the Detroit I'ubllc LlbraiT^', 
y{rn. (Mara Jon<«s, rtM-entiy said: "America leads the w6rld in library organiza- 
tion. The best-organized liJinirles are in this country. This is where the record 

. of Mtr civilization is i^ept and, fortunately, ours is not an elitist library 
tradition." ' > ^ 

Tlie America II. tniditioii of public libraries readi]^^, acces?^l)le to the people, 
is inde(*d a great ^ tradition, an essential element of our nation's democratic 
heritage. 1^ would btv a*" |n»gedy, l!\ our national I)icentenniar year^' if major* 
public libraries axe ailoSved for la(»k of funds to deteriorate beyond repair. The 
taxpayers of (Meveland have rtently vc»ted an operating levy which significantly 
increases operating funds fot^'Jt be Clevelauil Public Library. But in today's 
ee^aionHc clinjafe, im-reased local scipport for lilbraries ih urban areas is raye.' 
Additional funding for such libraries Is needed from the stHte^s from LSCA. and 
perhapH niost liniM)rtunt. from, other federal programs designed to oflpset the 
effects o^an emergency economic crisis such ns we are facingWn America today, 

nr. TUK ADMINISTRATIOX'S LIBKARY PIlOPOSALS. 

Librdrjf J*artnrrnhijr Act' ■ , J 

In 'lf>74, president Xlxon proposed a new initiative for libraries — a Library 
Partnersliip Act. which won id 'encourage (^xemplarj* unci innovative developments 
in the provisimi of library and infornuit ion services. Introduced during the 93rd 
rougress for discussion ivurposeH4)y Sen.^.Tacob Javlts ( S. 3944), the bill saw no 
action j(nd virtually no sui)i)ort last year, and has not been reintroduced this 
year although* IIKW again sent the'dfaft'to Congress in ^larch IQTo. 

The. goals of the proposed partnership act,are>;imllar in many ways to those 
of the exist iljg library had inffirnmpoii Sj-len^'e den»(>Nstration 'program authorized 
by title II-TVof the Hfgher Edycati'on Act; Both-'tlie partnership act and H.EA 
II-B are dlso'rctionary, aijd l)otli are focused orf 'demonstrations' to encoura|?e 
eXempila ry and inmovathY devejopn)ents In the provision o'f library and lnforma- 
ti(»n ^jerV^rces. JBecause of this siTnilanty, the^ Am4>rican *Lll)rary Association has 
::reeoinmende(l to the House* Sul)comfiUttee ^on Postseeoiidary Education now 
K'onsldering HEA an^endments. that these demonstration aspects of the Library* 
^'Partnershlp^Vct be incon)oratetl within HEA Title II-^B. 

We note also that the- Library I^artnershlp Act wo\dd authorize gome Inter- . 
-Ilil^rary cooperative projects^ slhdlar to those authorlzf»d Tiy Title III of LSCA. 

The^e, is ^ major d^fterenqe, however, jn that decision-nu)klng occurs at the 
' stateAlocal level ululer L^rA. a s|ate fqnniUa gumt' program, hut the Admlnis-^- 
tration's partnership proposal would return dedsion-maiilng to AVashin^ton. at 
the discretion of tlu» Coinmissioncr of Education. AVe would lil«e to i^iote for the 
record our strong support for the state and local deternnnatlon encouraged bv 
LSCA Title ni. , ' r * " 

We agree wit li the Administration tliat interlii)r/iry <'ooi)erative activities are 
wortljy f)f federal, sMl)port and enconraireme^>t. l)ut we stron^lv (Jisairre«» that this 
should be done by inaugurating u new program with all funding derisioiis retained 
at the federal level. The states are planning for their own intrastate and inter- 
state library cooperiitivc networlis. with assistance fnun LS(\\ Title III. It 
sinjply nmives no sense whutever^to abandon this kind oT si ate support for iH^tPr- 
HtH^ary cooperation and move instej^rt to a more fragmented dis(TetionarY 
approach centered in the T\«. Office of Edtu-ation. 

It is our retsnnmendation. therefore, that the Committee continue and increase 
tlie authorization for LSCA TTtle III, whrch we l)elieve will serve far more suc- 
cessfully to advance the aim of strengthening interlibrary co.ipe.ration among all 
types of libraries. . • 
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General revenue sharing an a suhstitute for LSCA ' 

Since 1973, when then-l^resident Mxon first articulated a new federal library 
policv-— that of, terminating the Lii^r^ry Sen-ices and ^Canstructlon Act— this 
philosftphy has been repeated annually 'iii the President's budget, first President 
Xixoh's then President Ford's. Library service is essentially a state and local 
responsibility, these two Administrations haVe said, and "with the'nncreasing 
availability of general revenue sharing /uuds, spates and localities will l)e able / 
to contia«ethe most promising projects and programs (prmerly supparted by 
federal categorical assistance." , , ^ 41 

In this connection, the I'.S. Office of Education informed the Senate Appropri- 
ations Committee last spring that son\e"$82 millicm in general revenue sharing had 
been devoted to library purp().<*es in fiscal year 1974 alone. These figures were pro- 
vided bv the V,^, Office of Revenue Sharing. 

We cannot dispute such statistics, nor are we able to confirm them with our 
own surveys. We do. however, question their meaning, for we know tiiat a great 
gap exists'betwwui what is reported on the Office of Revenue Sharing's data^^ol- 
lectiou forms and .what evei\fually happens at the state cfr local level. We recentlv 
learned from the California State Library, for ('xample. that one county librflry\ 
is being r'c(iulred.to return all of its general revenue slmrlug ($4()().(H)0) with/the 
stutement that it was a, loan. Two city librarit's'have Had to return portions of. 
thei rs ( .^2Sr>,0()Q; a nd $1 1 0.()0() ) . 

Thv ffreatiT jjroltlem with respect to general revenue slmring as n source of 
llbrarv su|)port. lioW(*%er, is tbjit local govern nu»ntal units tend to imdgct ex- 
penditures from commingled reso^irces. tJmt is. combining their rescmrces from 
ali .sources (pn)perty t^ixes. sales taxes, fines and service charges, licenses and 
perniits," general irev'enne sh/^riu^J^,etc. ), they then make alPocatious to a variety^ 
(»f budget expenditure categories,7!ne of which may l^ibrnries. 

In resiHUise to the Administrations' conteutiyji tUrt+ygeuepal revenue sharing ^ 
,supi)ort for libraries indicia tejfLS(\V is outmoded and noHonger needed, we would 
«»fer them to a recent report tVCNmgress from the CiunptroUer (General' which 
notes that the interc-hangeable nUnire of money can nullify the meaning of a 
report which relates specific expenditures to a specific source of covenue. such as 
revenue sharing. , 

Many of the state library administrative agencies have Icept .statistics on the 
amount of revenue sharing libraries throughout the ><tjUe have received. Some li- 
braries have benefited from the program. The Tulsa (Mty/County Library System, 
which I directs has indeed liiH»n fortunate in this regard. Many more libraries, 
however, have nof benefited from ihv i)rogram, ln(*rcasingly we are findiug that^ 
libraries receiving general revenue sharing are in fact receiving no more than they 
previously received from state oi* local sources. In many cases, general reveniu* 
sharing ifi^^iot sfimulating m^w services to unserved groups such as the handi- 
capped or btllnguaL both prioritiis *>f I.S(\\, It is instead providing the i^ind of^ 
generni operating support that had in prior years been providwl by the local*' 
governuicnt. * ,,i , , 

Tn short, although general revenue sharing has benefited .some libraries hotn^n 
e^ta!)lishing new programs and in the construction .of new facilities, there is grAt 
disparitv iu'^library developuient fostered by this federal program. Li brari<y nn 
some communities are strengthened by general revenue sharing, but libraries Mn 
nmuv others a"re totally igncired by general reveinie sharing. The Library Services 
and '('(mstruction Act is a coordinated program forstatewide and interstate devel- 
oi)ment of library service. It is a valuable program that must' be continued. 

coxcLrsioN 

We believe -That extension of the Library SenMces and Construction Act js the 
nu^st reallsti(» way at this time to assist the states and localities in extending 
libnVry services and facilities to the unserved, to pr()mote i uteri ihrary cooperation 
and imi)roved service to all Americans. We look forward to obtaining a much 
more accurate picture of the nation's library needs and resources as a result of 
the White House Conferenc(> (m Library and Tuformatifm Services. Thank you for 
v(mr attentive inh^rest. ITml fr^r the opportunity to present testiipony on behalf 
■ of the Anu'ricau Library Association. X wilLbe glad to provide further information 
or answer ajiy questions yon might have. 

♦"Rovennp .Sharln^r: An Opportunity for Iniprovpti T'nhllr AwnrpnPSR of StntP find 
Locnl (Jovprnrnont Opprntipns." Upport to thp TonRrpHs by the roniptrollpr Gpnpl-nl of the 
VniU'ti, SUt>^. 'Sq)tJ^<.4frrr) (GAO No, GGD-7«~2). 

2,j ' r 



...SURVEY Or^TATE LIBRARY ACewCIES ON tIBRARY CONSTRUCTION-PRELIMINARY REPO)^ 

'^tiff?ir2^^'D^olir^^^^^^^^^ 226 libfary construction projects fcoutd be started byJuly 1. 1975 (col 

u^^^^^^^^^ ^5°' 2), 293 more could start by jily'l. 1976 (col 

15 run uca^n '^^cai V^'^ i^iS. An at^^itional 76& projects are needed over thi next 2 to 3 years (col. 4)j 
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Alaska 
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California 
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Connecticut .. 
Delaware.. • 

Florida,.: , 
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Hawaii * 

Idaho 
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Indiana 

!?wa 
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Kentucky.. • . 

Louisiana 
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Maryland. 
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Missouri _ 
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New Hampshire 
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New Mexico 
New York 
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Ohio . . . 
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Pennsylvania 
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South Carolina 
South. Dakota 
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Texas .. 
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Washingfon_. 
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Source; American Library Association, WasWiigton office. 

STATEMENT OF JOHN A. HUMPHRY, ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER 
FOR LIBRARIES. NEW YORK.STATE LIBRARIES, ALBANY, N.Y. 

Mr. TTi ArnrRY, My name is John IlumphrV. T am assistant c^m- 
inissionrr J'or lihrnrios, Xow York Stato Education TVpartnu^nt, 
respoiisihlo for ndininistration of tlio Library SorvuTS nnd ('onstnir- 
tion Act in Xow York Stato^ T am also *a past prosidont of the 
Association of State Library Ajf^c^ncies, a division of the Amencan 
Library Association. T am spoakinfy in support of the extensioil of the 
Library Services and Construction Act. . 

C)n belialf of th(» lilmiry conmuinity of the Xation, the Association 
of State Library Aircncjes and the American Library Association, T 
wish to express deep appreciation to yon" and the other Members of 
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{'(Tjitrross fo!' yoiii^sMtppDi'f of tlio Lihri^ry Sorvic^os and Tor 
Yon linvo iuMU'd tlnV>n*rli ^'onr ronstitiionts. Mio Wnshiii^r 



.17.. 

I f'ons^niotirm 

1(^11 [im t' Jii'iiru uiiiA'/ii^ii '\vMii riMi.-i u iiv iiio. 1 1 IV TT .i.'hiii^rtou OITIbc 
tho Aniorican Liln;arv Ass()('inti(>n nnd. of wnns throii«rh your own 
. official roportin«r rlmnnols, of tlio orroatiy iiu'ro^tsod opportiiintios for 
'thVnitolloctnnl advniMH^nHMit of our (•jtizons/vUirh tins Aot 1ms mnde 
possible. Wo as a^profos'ision undorstaiVd that'thoro is iio.ed to assess and - 
' ovnluato any oii^'oi^nff activity and service^, but in f1ie interest of re- 
tainin«r pro^^rcss ah-eady nmde. \vc recommend extension of the. Act 
J no\v witli {1 few rcA'jsions. At the snn^c time avc nnist be recci^tive to its 

^ lon<r('i'-^('i"ni reViewt nnd possible rcvijijion. for the following reasons. 
The Xationnl'X'omniission on Libraries nnd Information Science 
has commLssioned a review of the results of the act. Som0 States, in- 
^ ^ chidi^ir New York, hnve bciryn |)hinnin<r for.irovernors' conference's in 
anticipation of a Jioped'^fo!- White House /Cont-iM-ence on Libraries. 
Sncfr tneetijv^s will provide forun^s for'assessment and evabiation, as- 
well 4s to help create ^rveater awaYeness on the part of the pnblie of 
'the useful i'ole of onr libraries, but Ave cannot expect realistically to 
tabiilate .^licli results in the immedifite future. Therefore, there is a ra- 
ti()Tude for. re('()nunendivi*r eolu'urrent actions, shortrtm*m and long 
term, that^ire lUMortheless coordinate and'compatible. 
\ ' FiYst. I resi)ertTully rcconm'iertd that tlic concept of'* forward fund- 
4 , " in<r be applied to this act, as it li{is been in other nreas of education 
^ l^gi.slation. Lon«r delavs l)et\s;^^en enactments and receipt of funds pose 

cxtremwlv diflicult problems for efficient plannino:. t ftni convinced that 
f(>rwiu'(Tfjin(liug vixn prod^u^e economies ns well as more effective use of 
appropriations and admin istratwn 



/SecoYid. the critical uceds ()| urban libniries Inust be reconfuized. Li 
' the (isKal vea,rs 1071 -75/ appn)xiniately-4'^) perc(^nt'of ^11 LSCA title- 
T. fuuds allocnted to ?>>v York State lulve been disbui-sed to our five 
uietro])olitiin ni;eas in Mie form of f^rojcct *Vraiits. We nooc\ additional 
funds so tluit irreatcr^ainounts rixn be allocated to tliose, c'^itles whose 
populations comprised n certaiiuperceii^a<r(> of 'the States total popu- 
' lation. AYe need to rethink this LSCA supi)ort so that o^ir einphasis ii> 
h^s on sliort-tcrnrprojects and is fcrcused more on usiiiir LSCA funds 
to nssura that Hbrnry serA'ices will be available to people in tlw^se cities 
over the loli<i: term. • . 
\ \'J1iird. (Hpially iuiport^niit is the continiied (lev(?»lopnicnt of effective 
systems nnd ueVworks^of libtju'les jiiul*. infovnuition sour(^es, LSCA 
' ' funds hjive ifiKintcd nnd 'extended librnrv 'servic<^ in hir^re' areas of 
nianv States, inchuiintr i^urnl arens in wlrii;h pcoi^le lac.ked ncccss to 
theiibrarvservix'cs the v need. ^ / ^ 

lu.ieceiit veni^ the Sfates nnd locnl commimities havt^taken a broatlr 
- aiul HU)j'C systeinati(''nnp!'f)nch tolibrnrv servi(,;esu)ne in ,\vhich book- 
moiJiles. hooks, st nil". i\i\d other resources a're shared ^n a mu,lticounty. 
basis to «ervc venders re^^jfrdless of wHeie they b\c. ^. 

In Ohio. for^>isfa^ce, this'Venr libraries in 7:i of thc.RSx^ountiesirar-'- 
ticipiite in multicountv svtirteii'is. The nine systems now include (14 per.- 
Vent of the State sV'l^li^' iibiaviesiuid' sUvv-e 4i(> pev(V.nt o;f tlu^^State^^s 
population. In fiscnl venr 107(> these svstcius arcussist<>d by $1,^?04,:5()() 
ni LS(;A and State nid ($:M)1,00H) Snnds.. The Ohio sys- 

'tern development more thnn tri])lcd siiice 1070, aV^^ LSCA extension 
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, was last coiisidorod by t'l.w conmnHoc^ Ii> 'l!>70 $72,287 in LSCA ftin(Ts' 

Caroluin, Indiana, Texas, and Monona. ' ■" ^^"i^Vi 
Ihese dev|loi)tijont.K point up Hip ixced.for another tVpe of action • 

mW i^Nt^°Yo'^^7^7''*^'- 'f"?*>-">-^^ yoarsM.yJtenJdeyelop- 
E ' ' ^°t'' ^^^"^^^ lirts proved the iifiportaiice of State aU for 

on&coJwm I'"?,- ^'^^ ^'^'"J^*"^' '^'"tional Whke House 
^f^S 3 * show the' need m most States for LSCA and expSnded 
|ople .^edl- ' "''"^ '° P'-^ti^^' -the Jibrary |rvkes^ 

' Fourth. I reijommend that a statutorji, limitation be placed on the 
use of iunds provided underjhe.aet, pprhaps 10 to i5 percent for state 
adm.n.stratmri and an,direct. costs, therebyjiefpinjr pieserv-e and ad- 
vance the program objectives of the act. In view of tlie find Ls olf fhe 
I•ev.e^y of the act by th_e General Accountin;r,Offiofe, this recommenda-. 

f. S.Slf T to the- addition of a provision to insure that Federal 
tunds wi 1 not replace or be siibstitutedf for responsible State suDDort 

teadtimeof 2to.}yearstonieetsucharefuiirement. ■ 

" 'f^ to thank you fbr ydur jittention and interest. I shall be o-lad 

t6 try to ansiver any questions you fnightha ve. ' " \ 

My. Brabemas. Thank you very much. • " ' - . / 

Mr.Ekniah. • • • • ' ■ . ' " v 

; STATElttte OF EDWARD 0. EKMAJT. JIl.\TEinSTEE, • NORTH 
'KINGSTOWN FREE Ll!B:aA:^Y,Vl.' '. 

Mr. T.KMAX.-My name is Edward O. Ekmah\.I^-.vkd T have been - 
a tntstee^f the North. Kirtfrstown Free Libra it sirtire October l!)&9y 
1 hai^e been a ie;ristered arclntdct^in Rhode Island ^incM.9f54 and hav/ 
'been in busine.ss as an architect since that time. I air. a^earinjr l.ere 
today on behalf of the American Library A.ssociation. \ ' . 

, I am fully aware o.f .the importance of libraries asl ha ve pairticinated - 
in the cmstrnction of -.several, including "beihfr bnildin;r .c^-fnittee 
^ha.nnirtvof he new $1,.'5(V),(')00 library Cn ^iovth Kinj^stown^f tfe 
$1^ million, $mM9 ai-e Federal funds and $.54a,.5r>l are State\indl ' 

. l<.hode Island kAt periiHts the Stab to'contributa up to 50 perceM of 

^ the cpnstniction fun^lslf. with a fu^idinff provision which allows plv-' 
ment over 20 yea^. J . ^ \ 

. 3 W)i.en I ciime intd the library scene in fiscal 196,5. there. had been , 
almo.st no public library construction for decades. "With the impetus ' 

. of Federal funds this pictni;e changed and Rhode Tsjand nbw has ac- 
complished more than $6 4iiillion worth of public library con.stniction 

• in thelast decado. • , " , . " * v • ' " , 

. Sin^^.T; come to,you, directly from the dedication in" North Ivin<rs- 
tow7i yegterday of a new publiclibrnry building which had the support 
Of Fecferal. f ui^ds from LSCA title ILT am most willing to testify oii- 
bchalf of the extension of this lefri^lation. - ■ ' . " ■ ^ ' 
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AltJiou^Ji Igliode -Island is one of very few Staters 'whifch hasjgtate " 
funding for {Jublic librarj' construction, I agree with the Depa|:tmeJit 

of -State Library, Services that Federal funding fdi'^ Jbhis purpose has 
made all tKe difference. In case ffft^r cJjse, a modest^mouut of Federal 
fitWing has led the State to pick up its sham. according to our law. 

. Yoii may be interested to know that since ffecal 1965, the fifst vear 
of the liiSCA title II congtruction program, Rhode Island has been 

jengaged in public library building projecfe which amount uqw to 
$6,384,7T6. Of this, the Federal grants liave amounte^.to $1^252,253, a 
relatively modest share, and yet often n^n amount which has readily 
.elicited State funds, as I have said, v ; ^ , " . " „ 

. ^The new Federal requirements' for all buildiiigs, mandated in the; 

-Occupational iSafety and HeO-lth Act ara indeed necessary, tut ^re , 

mostly to the local corhmunity. Therefore, it i^ morie^ important tha« 
evej that LSCA.title II fundiqg be continued^to assist' in the construc- 
tion of library buildings which must meet tl\ese Federal requirements. 
Tederal involvement ahd funding hav6 bean m^5st helpful in increasing 
awareness o^ the needs of the haudie^ipped at the State and local levels. 

.Architectural barrier free conBtructionJhas^^been the rule in public 
library coiisb^i^ti on in Rhod^ Island. . ' \ ' ^ * ' 

Turning tvj6m construction to the othfer provisions of Lg^CA, I should 
like to point out that Federal money for liteary service has made an 
enormous difference to the State of Rl^ode^ Island^ This is .true even 
though local and Stsde appropriations have advanced significantly. 

In fiscal 1965 Federal moneys were 50 percent of the budget of the 
department of state library services. The State has. taken up this chal- 
lenge .and over the years the proportion has shifted so that todiiy op- 
erating moneys for the department are*70 percent State funds and 30 
percent Federal funds. Nevertnelegs, these Federal funds are exceed- 
i^iglv important. In our Stnte,*Federal funds dp produce St^te funds^ 
ait(rthese Federal funds have addedvtthe positive factor of ^giving th^ 

*State soi:ne direction toward Federal goals. 

At the same* time I should like to point out that the pc!r capita amount 
of 'iacal appropriations for public libraries in Rhode Island in fiscal 
1965 was 97 centsV The current figure for fiscal 1975 is $3.24 p^r capita. 
This increase is 234 percent. Rhode Bland is one of the New England 
States which has virtually abandoned counties. Consequently, there is 
no level ""Of county funding larid this increase must come directly from 
the ( itivs and towns, in some of them'through town meetings. 

North ^Kingstown with its 1^70 cer\sus population of 29,793 has a 
library which serves in the middle range among the libraries of Rhode 
Island, not as large, of course, ^ Warwick or Providence, or as small 
as Hurrilh;il]e or Little Compt6n. Therefore, our libmry is very close 
to the people which it serves. I should like to be very definite irt my 
support of legislation ftiat helps libraries of all sizes as coniponents of 
an interrelatedlibrary system. • 

Rhode Island has created a -very effective networfrof all "types, of 
libraries. This State is divided into* five interrdated library systems.^ 
Our library benefits immensely ftbm such system activities i?is,intef- 
l ihrarv loan, rotatintr collecfions or bulk loans, workshops and continu- 
ing education, an^ othfer regional ard statewide efforts. > 
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Rhode Island has a frr,iint-»,-aid to cit,ie^ and towels h^^oi pubiie 
ibranes meeting standar.ls. Hardnosod businesmen; servi% af ^^^^ 
tees, have expressed the fact that while the money is iitlpStanUthe 
Srk e V' r^Y^-k ^T%c>hief factors wWc^Lke tbSbK^^ 
Sti le TllnfT^Xf^f ufido,^t.vnd t . fuftdinj? from both'titl I . 
antHitleTIIof LSCAhelpstosiippcfitahi^ -\' / > 

.iof?'/' ^I^^'^l I^«(^V^»nain<r<«l past wars haV.Been appre- 
IMe anH f * ""'.^t'f ^l^^'^l "fimds hjve recently fieen botfcfoo - 
W voo. * ^-""'''"^ rncreased.sigm-ficaiitiv ovef tit^h&M -- 

services >>e^have seen steady gp^vt'h in the need^or^Iibfery ., 

A fi«'a] -figin-e fw Federal appropViaiipi.^ foK Hbrat-y serf ices life 
^T'\iu «i^;Stato beyond th,,nwdpdint. of the VmrSit yev.^' - 
W . ^''''^ nnthonzatious for Ifblnrr funds wowld re-m^irfat ' 
^rfnt^Tl A'''""""/*''? 1'"'^ .'ipproiiViationsconh] rai^niv -lif-.^ ^ 

alWkJJ '"f<>''^"«l that Hiis pfoblomfonld bo V 

allev-yitod # pCA couhl bo forward^ funded- Tlv/wo„ld .n^An «; 
J-l^fi "year ,9 advanqo the nniount bf>FedoraT/iinds-tlW 

pkxt^ level, thfe vvould offej- a distinct advantage. ASi-a trustee I am; 
yei\V.e6nSciqiis of the-nee(] for.phinninp: at ajW^vels: LhcaljState, and,' 

.National. j^-, { , . •. ' '• • « >' 

_I imdera£ivnd • that h>pislati,ori hns' been ^sspd td wmnt'ft •■\\^iito 
Hmise ConfQrenco on Librariofe and-tbat in each State tJioi-e wolilfe 
a.^^TOv-ernoj; s ( onforencc .on Vbraries which', woirtdl^pi-ece'de tho'nr 

■tional •meeting. -, • . ^ ^ 

Rhode Island is most eager that thcsp conferences -take- place We 
have been pcond to note that- our. own-8enator ClaiborftTPeJl intro-*' 
.duced.the '\A h.te House Conference. -legislation, on" fhe Senate side, 
.just asyoii did. Mr, Chfunnan.. on the Hou.e side. We Illft(5 know the. 
.<-Wcern of Representative E'dvyard .Reard, a menlber of thissubcora- 
mittee, Jop people-oriented programs. ' ■ ' ,o ..- 

JOne.of the final points I shovild like.fro make from mytobsefvation as 
trust,ee of, a, fine new facility is that public libi'ai''ie.-T lire coinino' into 
fireater u.se than 'ever bbfore..T.re!ilizc our iiexy building will nnra* 
many new midens and' encourage nmnv- lonetinle patrons to expand 
their tW. However, libraries-all, oveV Rhode Island are exi)eriencin^ 
SHuilar cxpafision,of .service. .SuK>Uvpart of this is-bccnuse of tl>c cco"- 
-^iiomic situation in our State wliicli- ha.s had record vmemplovinent 
' I eople are turning to the reading of books and periodicals from the 
liDrary shelves alid are bejiefitiiig from the mirnv tvt?es of librarV pro- 
grams which sciv6 everyone from preschools to' the elderly. " ° • 
I lea.-^e acrejjt. Mr.diairman, iny.sincere api)reciation Hi Vou and to 
the .suhrojiiniitfce member^ for givinjr me the l)r!vile<r(\of 'appearing 
here t.oday. Since my library is in- a middle group in m\\State I feel 
I -can speak for all libraries in their need for a Fede'rnl c'oAinitnient of 
legislation and moneys.- ' . ■ 

• I urge favorable a'ctifm on the renewal of the Librarv Services and • 
(.onsti;ucj-ioii Act. • ' '. 

Mr. BnAfiF.MAK Thank voufMr. Ekmaii 



STATEMENT OF BETH HAMILTON, EXECTjf IVE DIRECTOR, ILlfNOIS 
^ REGIONAL XIBRARY COUNCIL"' d^^ ClflCAGO^ . . 

. Ms. Hamiltox. I am Beth Ilaniiltpir, executive director of- the Illi- 
nois RetJ^ionjil Library Council of Cliiirn^o. an interlibrary cooperation 
project made possible by funding tlirou^rli title III of t lie Library 

•Services and ConstrucHon,; Act, I am plejvsed to be here this morning 
on bohalf of tlie American Library Association to provide testimony;- 
on thv inipact of LSCA in Illinois in <rcneral, and onrthe'improvement 
of library services to C'hica<ro metropolitan area residents in particular. 

Tlie extension of L.^'A is of <rrent concern^to tlie :272-member counr 
cil vyiiicli I repiTsent. us*\v(VM as to emer<i:in<^ re^jrional litfrarv coun- 
cils in otiicr States widcli arc depcndiufr upon LSCA for tlieir devel- 
o])ment. Councils in CInca<ro. CleCehuul. Indianapolis. Pil tsbu.l'o^h, and 
Milwnutvce luive I)ecn able to initiate numerous innovative projects to 
fill existin<f (raps in lilu'any service 1n a Matively sliort time witli rela- 

Yively snuill LSCA <rrants7 - * ' 

My counterparts and T have^ found, however^tliat we arc^only be- 
*rinnin<r.t() [)crcciye tlu^ full I)liieprint for succji'st^H interactipu among' 
all types«of lil)raries. We a^^- only Ix^ginning to penctrnte our respec- 
rive areas^'t?) ('(/mnumicate tlie value of sliarjng^Ve.sources and to dispel 
.sonMv widly Imld nii.s(^onceptions about j()int a^tivitit^. 

\ It is a.nuTttcr yf disbelief and utinost concern tjiat- the administra- 

■t|bn , should be recommending ternnnatioi]i of LSCA at a time when 
we need to sustain the'inomcntlim we Iiavc achie ved and when more and 
more libraries; arc looking tp networking as a nieans of providing Let- 
ter serrice to all. Eiach year, libraries are cnlled upon to^satisfy tlie in- 

^creasi^igly coull>Iex information needs of their users. (\)ntinuation of 

•tlie Lil)rary Services and (^oiisti'uction Act is ncccv^.^ary jf we are to 
strengthen library s^^vices at the State and local levels: And aim tO"\vard 
a c(mi])relKuisive [)rogrnm of good sevicn^ througliouf the Xation. 

I strongly reconuncnd that the current titles of LSCA be exten(led 
for a^.*)-ycnr pcu'iod nnd tlint' tlie extension be acc()mj)anied by : (1) 
additional funding adequate to support new dcvclopnfents for which 
potential luis been dcnH)nstrated in previous years : (-2) forward fund- 
ing and hitc allocation whi{,*h Ijamper efticient operation at. the State 
aud local levels; (Z) incentives for devcloi)ment of ade(piatc State 
assistance j)rograms and for stf'cngfhening State library agencies 
wliicli administer "theni : and (4)* adequate provision for mujtitypc/ 
lilft-ary network development nad planned linkages between existing 
n('t works. . . ' ^ 

, ]\[i\ ("Iiairman. ptlu^r members of tliis [)anel will be discussing dif- 
ference aspects of LSCA. I hnve devoted my statement to some of the 
ways LSCA has benefited residents of Illinois, particularly through 
tho extension of sei'viccs to tlu^ imserved. and througli tlie (levelojMne^it 
of interlibrary cooperative projects sucli as ^tlu\ Illinois Rt'gion^l. 
Librnry Council. ^ * , ^ 

The, most si'gnificant clain) whicli cnn be nuide for LSCA im|)act in 
Illinois is the establishment, of the Illinois library and information 
network with i(s 911 niciYiber lil)rnrics and $10 million annual State 
assistance program whicli was initially stimulated by LSCA funding. 



Although Illinoi.^ devolofiod its network quickly ^nd elfcctively with 
the benefit of full formula funding, thejcgrare iftany plobltms yet to be 
solved..' p , ;^ I ^ 

Jn ttt'ten<ptir>g to solve the problem of 2 million uns^rlv-ld residents, % 
"a project cost pi'ogiiaiii «vva.s devisecf to prcfijiote establishiient of tdic- 
^Xippor ed library .services in areas , where theyare nojidJisterlt oria 
need ofbeinjE^ extended.*" / ♦ , ■ 
^ Over a 4-year period, LSCA title I frrants totaling |\.63 million 
w*ere spent to bring 17 deinonstration projects to areas qf ajtotal popu- 
lation\0^^ resulting in the establishment of new Ubraries or 

new libi'ar.y districts which have a tdtal ymniial income from taxes of 
€1.38 million. <^ . k r ^ ' i ^ ' * 

The library resources enrichment prograAi is ah LSCA titte I project '* 
to help loc^l libraries pyrcliase materials And meet collection stand- 
ards, resulting in the purchase of 76.000 iti^ms-of-nonfiption materials 
from an LSCA title I grant of $l.r)8.million. 

A shared' staffing program has enabled placement of- professional 
hbrarian^^ in two ti^/jhboririg libraries where pfofes^onal staff was,, 
not affprdnble previously. " ' , <. , 

A stAff enricliment grogram carried out witfrir$88a^000 titlteLgrant 
. enabled the hirin'g of reference cpiisultantaby systems! with the condi- 
tion that the systei^i pick up the tab for the new ^taff member in the- ^ 
third year. , v ^ ^ , ^ * 

^ An LSCA tjtle I granftof $14,00() for library service to five correc- 
tiona,! 'institutions was foMoweti by permanent support in the annual 
amotint of $548,000 by thflee Tocal governments. . . ^ 

Anothfer tStle i project eWbles, r6|:ional library service to Spaniffl^ 
speaking residents on a-cooperdtive basis by eifrht participating com- 
munities, This will provide a ^Spanirsh-speakihg lil^rarian, stipport 
staff, equipment, and» materials. ^The ^ight libraries are obligated to 
continue the prograip whem this LSCA. title'I griint ceases. 

A .2-year project to fill the unmk needs of t^faj^ disadvantaged^ has ^ 
been continued as an ongping projelrt of the Chicff]^6 Public Library. 

The Beginnftisr of a bibliogKaphic network for the States-are. evident 
m th^ Illinois OCLC ^ared cataloging project which is online at the 
State.s largest libraries and in whic^ 26 additional academic libraries 
liav^ agreed to participate. t ^ 

A rhultitype library coopei-atiqn pfoj^ct undertaken in Peoria pro- 
vided! the blueprint for a massive pletwork expansion plan to bring >' 
acadeihic. .school, a^d special litrariefe into the existing* State library 

Theb-year Expansion program, funded it the State level with $900*-^ , . 
000 LSrA title I funds; enables'the ipjmployment of librai^v cooperation^ -* 
^onsulthnts in each public librarr system to work, wfth'^inonpublig .'^ 
librafies ih^esourceK S'haring and development activities. This expan- 
^«uori prdffrani is basically the conversion of a public library network, 
to a mnlflityi^e library oni^. o •* / - " / 

Alto^rether, LSCA has been v(iry effective - as* seed money, the 
State has been 'responsive and tHe librarj - users ht^ve benefited^ 
inihieasurably. , V \ - *^ ? , 1 \ ► . . * 

. Thc.Tllinojs Regional Libwv Coijncil lives in peacefwrcoexistence , \ 
Vith the •]re*Sf)lende^it Illinojs Mibrary * and hi fprmat ion network 'qf. * 
which itvis^ot as j^et a ^arf. Xhe\cbuncil, founded Jn 1971, after 2\ 
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^yeara.in the organizational process, was incorporated as a not-for- 
profit Illinctis corporation in March ^1972. The cotincil was a grassroots 
eruption In the. Chicago metropolitan area at the time the public 
lil)rary systems'' successes wWe becoming noticeable and when the need 
tQ OTomote coojpeiation ainong all types of libraries in the 
bibliogrfiphichlly rich metkpopOlit;in region. . 
1 Fropi its b^ii^ning, the dbuncil has been funded withiLSCA title 
^III fuods to the extent Of 95 to 88 percent of its operating budget- 
see apbendix III. ^ 

The .counciL^-membershi^ 
brariea of which 54 are (%a( 
librarids and library syste 
libraries are publicly supported 
supported. ' 

That there id a need for regional councils in Illinois in face of the 
growth of multitype systems is A Question which seefrhs to be debateid 
'frequently both ins^jde and outside the metropolitan area. 

The extension of the Library -^en^ices knd Constcf tion Act will 
allow for continued, development and ex[)erimentati^fci 
critical examination of the means' by which libraryTEi 
' shared 'and information delivered more quickly and effici 
ever more^ sophisticated and demanding library user. ;\ 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the subconimittee,! for 
this opportunity to pres^ifif testimony on the importance of extendin|r 
* the Library Services and Construction A<|f:. ' \\ 

[Prepared statement of Beth Hamilton follows:! ^ . ^' 

^l*RKPAiiEi) Statement OF Betth Ham ii.TON, Executive DiREx^ A . 

Illinois Reoional I^iBRARY Council oi> Chioaoo^ - \ 

Iwain Beth Hamilton, Kxecutive, Director of the lUinois Regional Library 
*#f>uhcil of ^(^lipngo, an interlihrary cooperation/f>roject made possible by funding 
through TUlo HI of th<» labrnry Services and^f^onstruction Act. I am pleaded 
to be h^ro this mornirjyjf on bt^half rtf the Amerl^'an Library Association to pro- 
vide testimony on the impact of-LSCA |n Illinois in gejperal, and on the im- 
proveriuMit of library services to Chicagg metropolitan area ripsidents in 
particular. « ^ / * ' » 

' The ^xtensloif oT L8CA is of grea^ concern to the 272-member council which 
repr^t^sent, as well aft to emerging^ regional library council.s in other states 
w„Jiich |re^ elependiug upon LSCA for tlieir development. Council.s in Chicago, 
, Clevela&d; Indianapolis, Pittsburgh^ Jind3niwaukee have been able to initiate' 
nfimercjii.s; inftovdt^e projects to fill existing gaps in library service In a rela- 
Mvbly f iort;.time with ^rMat^v^ly agnail LSCA grants. My counterparts and I 
hn-i'e flVind, however, that w<»^are otily beginning to perceive the full blueprint 
*)for successful interaction amd*ng aU types of libraries. We are only beginning 
to penetrate our r^spe^tiVe areas^o communicate the value of sharing resources 
^ and t0 ( ^spel som<» widely-held migtpnceptions about joint activities. % 
It is I matter disbelief a^^ uf^oft concern that- the A^iministration sHpuld 
be rroonme^ding.t^fmin^ation v^t LBCX at a ti;ne when we need to sustain the 
moment n**we llaf'e achieved while (^ntinuin^ to experiment and when more 
and pjo B ifhraraes are booking to networking as a [means of providing l)ikt«r 
.service jf> all/J^lpfh yc'ar libraries- are called i^pon to satisfy the increasil|gly 
comj^Wx information needs of their users. Continuatton of the Library SerT||pes 
and :f,V>jLstPnction ^Act is nece^st^ry if we ar^ to sfrengtHen library servic^llat 
the* stA|e nhd lobiM lev^Vs anVh aim toward a comprehensive program of |g|od 
servireHrhroughom; the ijatlonl ^ , " i i r - 

I strlngl:^^; recommend ttjat tne current titlra o/ Ii$CA 'be extended for a five 
yrtir pJriodr.and ihat the extension be a;[;conpipanied bi: (1) additional ftinlfing 
atlenua^e* to siippArt.new idevelopjments for which pff^ential has been demonx 



uZaL pn^inu; 5^^arH; forward UunUu^ |,r(»visions to solve ro(urrii»« 
in Ciitulin« and^Mo alUufutiou vyhlrh hamper ettic ion' 

w n^^^^^^^^^^ l>rui?rams and for stn;UKn,imln,f state lihrar.v UKendoH 

uhich adminiHter thrm; and (4MuhMinato provishi, ToY muUltypo lit.rarv net 
. work dovWopinent and phnnuHl liij^tnges l.WvrtH>h i>4iNtinff networks 

rl^wi;: Ml. MM '^r''^*^^ M ^* statemjMit to s(,n»o of tht NVayn^SCA has iH^notltted 
resldeuts of Illinois, particularly. throtiKh the extension oT^oj-vica^ to the un- 
served and tlm)ugh the tievelopment of interlil>raryMdoiH«nUiW. projoots ^urh 
as the Illinois Uetfi(;nnl Library Couneil. 

U5CA BKNKFITS TO IU,IN0IS UBKAJUK8 ' ' ' 

ItUnoin Librnry and Information \i\tti'ork ilLLIS^JT) 

Tf^e plan for itt^-ary wrvice in Illinois In an ambitious one and progress to' 
dato has Uvn <nihj^hml by Nu; Network of VxihlW Library «vsteniH Act t)f liHW 
By far the most si^'niticant ^iflin* whl<-h ean t>e iiiatle for r,S(^^ impact is that 
To^./*^*' Nysteiyi leKislaticm anU the firjit formula increase ivenv 

XiS(.A encouragetl. In the past decade, the sv.^tems- have been hl^'hly siiccwsful 
and are now an inte^'ral jwirt of the $10 miijlion ihiUnr ILLTNKT network As 
the systems btvaine well cstaldish^d, thej?'>V'ere flrble>) eX^uhd their membershii^js 
bi^yond pnf>llc libraries, in keeplntf with the *roal of the Illino^ State Library io 
Involve all types of libraries In one network Which wouUl mak^ available t*o 
overyoiH^-'i^ie some resources repardleiis.of where he or she lives, w'orkn, or jjoOs' 
to school, and regardless of which library is approached tirst. As of June 30/ 
U>75, ^voluntary, membership in Illinois library ^^'stenis amounted to 549 ptiblic 
librtiries, 108 siwH lal libraries,, If)! academic libra^Jos, and 103. school Ijferaries. ,^ 
'Project PWf^: Srrrirr to the unnfn'rd 

• Illinois has developed Its network "quickly and WTtvtively with the benefit of 
full formula ftmdin^' ; however, therein re many pr(U)Iems > ef to b^ solve<l. One Is 
that two million .nesideftts lived in areas wnti^out.Aubliciibrary^fricilWies 'as of 
June 1074 (see Appendix I). One solution is toVs* federal funds which conm 
fntm all taxpayers to reach out ti) help those which Uiave not been able, forvn^ 
reason or another, to achieve public library service. ^The Illlnom State Library 
devlsefl a pro^'ranj caljed I'rojei-t IM.l'S ( rnmioHnir Larj^er* Vni^s* of Serv.ce) 
whi(^h promotes and stimulates tht» developniejfrt -wf tax-supported library services 
in Tire#« where they are luui-existeht of in yfevd of beki^ extended. In the fiscal 
years 1072 to l!)7r», LS(\V Title I ^'rants totalinj^ Jn.a'«,5(»:J \vere,sp^nt to brjnj; ' 
sevent«M»n denronstration projects to: areas w^th a total population of 10H.1i02 (see 
Appendix 'in. The Project PLl'Ses are an excellent ca.se of ptimp priiniuir. The v 
.seventct^n 'proje<'t}j. resulted in the e.stablishnient of libraries or new- districts 
which have a total assessed A'aluat>i6n of ii>ilIion and a t(»tttl annual income^ 
of $1,3H5,404. ' ' ' ^ , 

Project rLI\S is a ffooc^ example o^ the nee<l to extend IiSCA. As in all new 
' pro^rrams, there is the need for t'omnuinicatin^ the |u*(nrram-s value atvd for iraiu- 
ing its acceptance. The Troject PLCS projrram has benetUted subti/ban libraries 
>fnore than riiral ones. It is recognized that program needs modification to 
increase its suitability to niral areas. Rt^sidents intsome fariuintr^conimunlflit^i^ 
cannot afi[ord start-up costs but can Afford an on-p)inir library openFtion. Or th^\ 
cannot ^itrord to buy the bookmobile netnled for Keojrnilihic spread, Two new rural 

* areas are now beffinninj; a Project PLl'S, b\it much more time a^nd pum[i pfimitm . 
dollars are needed to brim? the ttiral .service proirram to fruit loir Tbroujrh this 
|>r^>trrnm. fundiut; has .been iriven a level which, if jiicke<l ^tim wmUt!^ i*e.siTlt ^n 

uaTity library service at' the rate of at len?^t $5.00. i>er capita. 

oak pnrr^hasrs to meet -^tanftar^H t^r public Ifhrnry^orricc 

Jhe Illinois Library Resources Enrichment Pro^rani is an L^CA Title I projeiiji* 
tin help local libraries and library .systems meet, collytl^u ^itandards. Thi.s vx^^- 

irpin made fuuds availnble in 10Y2 at the rat^M^ IQcper cdi)ita for systems and 
[»lper capita for local Ifbriirles for the< purchased pew. /^i^-flct ion .material.s. 
he pro^'ram fesulted la the aildjtion of'Y<>..'^«7 itei:|irf airi^ids, prlnt^nd uon- 
rint. to the collections of luinpts libraries. iThis {?i;h34,0,l7 Title. I ,^3xa^^^lu 107?, 
\yas" followed by a second oii.e iii lifi<|fcl*Avhich final evHluatiQu is i\ot*^a^ftilnbte,' . 
The fctants have enabled nioe inilli(ri^IUi^pis residents to have access to a CTeater 
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variety of rcfiTrrio' ami ndnMctlug rnrttrrlnUs. Tiv<» library s-^UtmnH venturpd Into 
InntJvatlvr programs. us a result, of \\\\* «niutH. ^ )r'ie t^ystcm Wsinl Rart of Uh funds 
tojniriate II CoonlUuitt'd AcqiiiHltibris* Vrotrrarn with i went v-t wo subject special- ' 
flcH disiMTNcd arriou^r lat'iribor lUfrafy NUhJ<H-t <'ontcr.S| <Vvcrlriu the entire fanpe of 

• thelVwey l)e<-hual Syxt^ru. Another system u.s*e<l Titli^f 1 fit ml to develop elpht 
Ifidlvidual <-olle<-;<t)i)s of tap(^ rnvsetlN lyul franuMl nr^\r*'Pr()(lu<'tlmji which are 
hortjed ill zone centei* Hbrarl*^. r:a<'>j' zone Jias .V!) u\vniber lil)rrtrl<^ and the 

4)r(»j^riiin bus emSiimiKed the libraries^ witld^ eacti zi}\\ to woriv niV)W< closely 
. t(JKeth(*r/ , , / " , , v , , I - / 

rAbrarjf mattp6H erxin/i niafj rnrich'Vihit . v I " , 

, 'nw^qualtty ot; library werviw^ )f\ the state Avlll be imvrAvtnl through, a shared 
sta'fflnj; prw^'rahi dji'slfinied ^-or <-oinuurnities now Unable |) afTonl pubfesslonul 
. libraries a n<l will in;; ti» sha|-e a p»rofesslonal with one or twi)\ieiKhbor:in2 Ab?:aries. J 
(NjordinAUftn vf^vayh pro^rniti wtU 1h* bandihl by the llbrWv syHtethsfthis two-' 
yetir projwt is ])artiaHv stnnx>rtiMr by an LSVa- Title I ffri\n\ of St»4,00a x 
, ' A Stafl-I!nci<'hiuent rr<jKrarir \vfji(h strengthens ttie lafoNafion and^Veferenoe 
rap^ibilitiVs.of local libraries b| fuudlnj; u stafT memjMlir at the system level ha^ • 
be,en <'arr^^I out with a $2h,s.(HK) LS(\V titio I ^rrtnt beglnhltij; in fiscal 1974. The 
refereme Hbrarirtns hirtMl n«<ler this pniposal have been able to conduct worlc- 
sbops for locjil libraries, to wet»d refereiu-e^ collections, and j?Qnerally to enhance 
r«n reni'e servire In smaller'libraries./rhe aRxetitient which' syste^iis made Jlefore. 
a(i'epM^u; the jrrant was io pl<'i< uy the tub for th^ new^staft men*)er In the third 
year. > . , / ' * . ' 

si'rvicr to {s>Krrt:fif^iUtnnntiiui\on9 ^ . j ' ' 

A two-year LS(\V TlUe I prant of $14,1^?foi: llbi^ary service to resl(^en(5r>oir 
flVe <H)rnH»ti-fmal fa<'lilties in the Hur Oalc Libraryl ;?ystenr was ^oliowe<l by 
IK'tiyunent siipp<>«^ , ft"*.)!" the. Illinois Department Wf .(V)rrectl(ms, t<}e lillnOls 
M.aw Knforfement'rommifislon. ami tlu",IIUnois Statt rLlbrarv ft)r all fitate^cor- 
^ rertfoiiat^nsfilutioViM. 1J>"5 hxv^vX for tlie c(mtinlyinfe support, was $54^277.* ^ 

MfiJipf^^i-.speiikitu; Amef-lcaiis conistltnt^^^f|^^ larpc^st minority R^owv In the north- , 

^ <vcs^ JvUburbs of Clilcapj — a i>opulatl(>fi of»=«pproxittihtely 5^70. TUese f^dtpt's 
ar«.vn*>T •pn.'i^'jiti^' beiuK reached by tntdltlonal library sep-lces, .In" November 

' Ai^'^K Vi\}nt[nv T.lbfary. n lujp^ijier bf.tUe Xorth ^ubirrhaii^ilbrarv ?^vi<tem/ 

re<'4«iv<<d ,1 S?(ia.lM<) LSCA Title rgratjt to develop c<x)iH*ratlvery with jjc^ven 
"neiffhborlnjf li|)rarU»s publJ<' librar>* servlcen- to Spanish-sjJi^'rtlcinR residents of 
the ei):lit.<'ommutiUies served. The two-year lJToj|H-t provides a Spanish-spealcfnff 
librarian, .support stafT, (M[iulpment, aiKl materials. Tlie eight lijirarles j^r^^ obll- 
t;a(ed to (jontihue the pfo^^ram aftCr the Ij^QA Title I funding Veasek v 

. ^ A Nomevvhat similar project, Kl CVntntrfe la C^hisn TJbrnry l*rojeol. Is tipw*^ 
(oininff. tolan eml and l.s Ircirtj; ubsorbed'bv the ("UlcSip) Public Mbtary Into Un ' 

^reiruiar onjurolnK prbjjrra^n: Tlio.objecyve or this two-year proje<*t Was tb develop 
librnfy servicv to a previovi;Jy».itnserved poiSulation wltli special culttiral Und 
J^iiL:nistii^ti\\cjl«-4*H«U|i>:b a coo{ierative pKofjrarn operated by the Chicago Pu1)Uc 
.I.ibrnr.f jintl^a romiuTHiity -center. The model bf public library- service fo the 
l)ijinffual arfd l»lcnrh»ral,.C()mmunity was. develope<l with LSCA Title I funds* 

tlHrtfti^ OCJJlf{hfir'^'fI cataloging prDjrrt , ^ * . 

The Illtm)ls l^oard of Higher J'^d neat ion and' the IlUnoi.s State Library began 

• a cooperath^i* pilot .proje<«t>vlth the Ohio- Collelare lifbrnry Center OCLC) in 
1974 for catalog card pr.. h^tlon s-^r^jh^ oiffero<l >by OCLC. The Stite , Library 
and Referehce ami R(^^earch Ont'ersnf t'nlverslty of niln(»is at Frba m, Chlcagcr' 
PnWu- Li|>fftry, 'and Sonthcr^i Illinoif^ t nlverslty went on-line' with the OCLC 

Computer ih (^)lutnbu*< 4n ()<'toftep 1^^ t(» build a' data base In tirst-hvel MAB^' 
(.machine fead^hle catahierlng) forml)i of all retowls* that fhey Ini^ijf.* In Spring 
lJ)7f?, ah ahditlonal .;>fl acTideiiilc lil)rarUs agreed .ti)- commit their oUn funds^arid 
tMf parti clija to in tlic'pryJ(H't. Funded| in fiscal 1D75 >vith a $.")3,000 I^SCA Title.lII 
grajit'. the? pr'oj^^cl hiis a staff of tvvo'.iyktem.i librarians to coordinate the project 
wlth.iH')CT|C and to provid^, nstrnctWn ih use of Oi^\jC tot, librprians entering 
the't»roje(|t. ' . . ' ' / : - , 

F.jpp.ansif^n of tht' public libra ky network - " ' ^ 

A.s Yhe public library systelnis expanded ^thelr memberships to serve 'acadehilc, 
sj>e(tjalt and school libraries' within their areas, It became necessary to qreatl'* ' 
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4HU\itUHm\ staff i)?»slrlous wltliiri each x^vsteni to work cU^My wjth the nonpublic 
lUimricii unU'to nove^jp MTvirtv prij^franis \\hU\\ wouht !)Hn>r the s>8trm Into a 
hniador op<»ratl<ni. li«Hanse tdvir in ronslderaltle xlifTerenre In the uuniher of noil- 
public J H)r«rles hi Sliinois systems. provUltms were mn<b» to fujui either a full- 
time \m\ji\'t <$3(MMH>/>ear) fjr a half-time one I $ir».(KK)/vear) for earh par- 
ti* IpajliiK N.v.stem. The irmnt 1m hi<h»s tlie. salary of a in»rarfan qualiQed to work 
in 11 ronsUUnni^e^ipadty wjth nil ty|H»s of Ultra ries, supiKirt stuff* travel, and 
workshoiis. The two-y«ir »stutewi(hf bmijret for the projwt N $0(K>,(HH) <if r,S(U 
Title I funds. (%K)nlinate<l by the library cooiH^ration nWultant at the Illinois 
State Llbj^ary, the proKrum is <U*s^^^n<Ml .^o result in <llffereut ty|H«s of libraries 
wofkiuK together to provi<k» more eflre<'Uve and •elHcient servic e. The program 
stwiKthfns the s»yj<ti»)nsr and contjnuj^s.to recoKu^ze them as the main foeus l^)r 

^ library development In the sfatt*. , ^ ' , * • ' " 

A 9y/itnu'haMe(i inivriypv library antftcil 

ThVi-^ are two different fqrnus Of ;nultitype library councils in fllinols. both 
reoei^tuK LSC*^^ funding. J[)ne is the llllnojis Rejrional Library Cou«cil„ lo be 
covered later in this twtjmony ; the <xther is a project undertaken>by the Illinois 
YnXU^y rilbrao* Sy-^em In Ped^ia. The t'oals ot tIre'JVLS project are to promote 
and facllitu^e. >\;ithin the system stj.K'ture and sywtHn area, the use of all exist- 
Ini: lltirarv resourc«»M in all' types oflibraries and to develop rtd<litional resouH-es 
as n<*<>ded. A(H'omplishi?ients •of* the IVLS project lnclu<ie.: a. pli^cenient service, 
ami 4'xperimeiita'l outreach pn^rhnt in seven member fibHirien in <'onjunction 
witli Illinois (Vntral ('oilefi:<'. a •|»yHtem-f\inde(K demonstration pntj^n t provi<linK 

vnc^eas to twenty-nine <lata bases through h commercial supplier, and a restruc- 
turliiu of the ^fiveruiuf? tMMini to* hiclude rein-esentntiv^'s from all types <^f 

libraries in the deciKhMi-nuikiuK pnx-ess. Korernnner of* the J^tiKteWilie systeip. 
expansion j)ro;rf;^m, the IVLIS proJ<M t was J)effnny lii th<»- Fafi of 1973 wHh an 
LSCATitle I4rrqnt. / . ^ . ' . r . 

Suftttfid^y of r,S('A brnvfitn to lUinoin UbfaricH . - 
' The most significant chiim which can be ina^e for LSfA impact In^ Illinois ^ 
iH^j^hiU Mm* ewtablisbt|ient of the Illinois Lilun\r>yand IfiformaMon Network, with -'^ 
its nie*nber libraries and $10 million dolfar amiual stJJte ass^^ince program. 
W«s stimulated initially' by LS(\\ fun<liiiff.Mn' attemping to solve -the problem 
of the ^w-o million uns<>rv*Hl residents, a Troject, PliT'S t>roRranv was devised to' 
pnmiote the estabtlshnfent ,of tax-support**<l library /^ervfCes in areas where 
the> were utm existent: Over a four-year period, LSTA Title I grants totAilng 
^l.Oi? miilion dollars were spent, to brinp seventeen demdnstration projectsUo 
areas of a total p(»puhitlon of lJ>8.102. resulting i^ the establishment of^n^w 
librarit^s or libcnry <listrli'ts which have a total ann^ml income from taxes if 
$1.38 million dollnrs. The Library Hesounvs KnrU'hmenf Program to help loct^l 
libraries purchase nmterials fo'mw't coUectitjn staiulards resulted in tlje pur- 
chase of 70,587 items of nonflction materials from a 1072 LSCA 'I'^itle I Kmnt of 
$l.r>34.!)37. A Shared StafhuK Vrojrnim has enabled placement of • professional 
lOirnrians rn two neKihbprinjr Ul)rarles where professional staff was not aftord-^. 
lible previously. Ami a StjUT Knrlchment .Pro^nun carried out with a $^^8 000 
'Title I Krant enahkjjl the birluR of deference/ (»onsultanfs b,v systems providliiff 
the systeius agreed to pick up the tnb for the new staff member in the tbird 
year. . ' i 

An T.S(\\ Title I jrrant/)f $14,850 for library sft^ice^to flve'state correctiop^l 
M^^'titutions was folbmed4>y permanent snonort in fhe anniial amount of $648,277 
by three b>cal state deimrtments. Another ITitle I proiect enables rettonal library 
*?«^ryice rb^'Stjnnish-speakinjr ^esl<lents on a cooperative ba.sis by eidht participat- 
ing public librnries whltni are obligated to o<mtinue the program \v-h en the-LSOA 
jrrnnt ceases. A two-ywnr proiect to fill ihe luimifit needs of the flisadvantaged ' 
has been continued as an on^Roing project (^f the Chleajro PubUo liibrary. 

The be^rinninirs of. a l^blbiprnphtc network for the >tate are evident in the 
TlMn'>U orr.r shared ^^yfllotrinjr Project which is on-line at the .state's lar^?est 
libraries anct^u which 20 iddJtloual nca>leml<^ libraries have agreed >o participate. 
A' mu'Mtvne library <-oojierntion pn)lecf' ututertaken in Peo'rfa provitled^ the, 
blueprint for a massive network expansion plan to brinjr academic, school, arid 
special libra rtl^^i Into the ([xist^njt shite libra rv nett\-ork. The t\^o-year expansion 
nrouram. fundcfl at tlie stafe level with .«JK)O.OpO T/f^OA Tifl^ 1 fund«. enableJ^ 
the rMUiklovment of ]ibr;^rv cooperation consultnnts in tach. public library -nystem 
to \Vnr|f with mmpjjrl)lic IU)rarie$ jn resources ^haritipr'and deyelopmenl; activities. 



This expunHlun-proKnuii U IjusUiUly thHonvetsloh of n public library" netw9rk 
to a niuUltyiK* llbniry om»7* . \' • \^ ^ \^ i „ ^^^^ 

Altogether, LSOa has been very effectl|H5 iw^seed money, the statfe has been 
cenponsj^ve, anO the llbrnry metn have benefitted It^imeasuraby-. 

ILL;*N0I8 IlEOIOXAL LIBRARY COtn»<^L 

The Illinois Regional Library Council lives Ip peacefuKcoJexlfltence with tllfc 
resplendent lllln(»ls Library and Infommtlon Network, of \^ch It Is npt as.yet 
a part. The Cauncil, founded In ml after twov^years In/the organizational 
pnwess, was Incorporated as a not-for-profit Illinois corboration In March 
19i2 The Ccmncll was ij gra^^i^roots eruptlod In the Chlcag* metropolitan area 
at the Ume the'pubUc library systems' successes were becO&lng^notlceable and 
when the .lieeil was te)t^ to promote 'cooi)eratlon among all typ^s of libraries 
in the blbllogr^phlcally-rlcU metrorwlltan region. \ 

From* Its beginning, the CouticU has heen funded with LSCA Title III funds 
to the extent of 85 to W/c ot operating: budget (see Appendix III). IRL.C. 
has hiid the support of the lYllnols State Library and of the seven metropolltau 
librarv systems and has enjc^yed §ie active Involvement pf an eveMncreaslng 
mtJiiilKfriilp. With a relatively small budget and a two-woman staff, we have 
bt»eu ab5\to Initiate , a proghim' to Increase access to a large, portion of the 
reglonsUbrary n^sources; publish two editions o^ a library resotircei directory ; 
conceive and conduct a pilot project for Improving delivery pervlce ; treata a five 
•year plap 'of ;/ervlce ; obtain ^\ grtint to develo^.a serials Infotaflftlon ^stem* 
which \v111 soon result In both a machine-readable file an^ a puftlls^ed union list 
of nerlal?* ; and ct)hduct numerpus feastblllty studies Including, but not limited to, 
tbose for a Compact st(»rage center, a data base center, ancj a Ideal documents 
expediting project. - „ / „ u 

The six counties In the Chicago metropolitan area cpyer 3,714 square, miles 
and have a population of seven million residents. There are estimated to bfc about 
l;50() libraries In thls'area, with monographic holdings of at least 30 million" 
volumes. The area's library users total three mllflon, while 635,146 'residents 




libraries are publlcly-supportod, while 60 percent are prlv^tely-supportedi 

The Infopasa l^rogram Is a physical acveaK pi^ogram which Allows a llbrrfr.v. 
patron to use the resources of cooperating Omncll member libraries when tl\e/re- 
Hources he needs are nof available In his own libraryi Some libraries have/ ex- 
tended borrowing privileges 'on' the Xnfopass card. The lijfOpass Prokram, Inaugu- 
rated In^January 1973. has been adopted by touncris In Milwaukee, ^|Cenosha, and 
Peoria and reworked to fulfill the need.^i of the.v^e areas. The Wisconsin couhcils 
and ctbe ijlihols Regional Library Council hhve arranged contractually to,honqr 



and .tbe 4): 
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Infopasses on a reciprocal basis. ^. 
..Jed for an areiiwlde deliverv ^service was Identified at the Council s'ftrst 
annual hieeting in 1072. A Northweiit^rn Illinois Delivery Service (XEI^S) wtis 
proposed lind oiieraiwl as a pilpt p;-oject in loja. NKIDS is an extension xif Piiibllc 
library systems' van n^ites in tlie snburlis lind ftn interconnection With tlie"^. ohn 
t'rorar Library's subscrlptfon delivery service* fo city lllirarles. The NI'^IDS jerv« 
Ice inltlallv brought an additional 122 libraries in the Chicago area into a pattern 
of daily or almost dfally delivery service. Monthly voimne during the' eight 
month 'plk>t project'ainounted to 1.100 sliipnients, a tbtaKsdvings to ;nenibefs of 
aliout $8,000 over the cost of dismal f.S. niaik dej^ivei^v. .Utertlie pilot perlod<^the- 
piwtlcipnting systems agr<»e<l to ,sul)sfdize ? I 
tU^ Council -(-(in tlnyes to coordinate tlie rerv ( 
• a& t;ie result of prol)lem di.^cussloh during 
learned tliat tlie nlglitly sluittle service bet^k'een Tlie T rtlverfity of Illinois Chl- 
cagdand l^rbana campu.Aes could piggy-back the lU»rary systems' deliveries from 
the Reference and ftesearcli Center at Prbana to Chicago to connect with the 
'SEIDJ^a operation. TThe total cost of NEiDS I and if ,1s !^ss'thq.n $5,000 per 
year. ' « r . * , » 

A Union List of Serial IToiding.s in Illinois Special Libraries is being developed 
with a state Higher Edticallon Oooperaticm ^Vct grant from the Illinois Board 
of Higher Educatlcm. By far the largest rounoll undertaking to date, the project 
Ifas hnd the assiatance (»f bver seventy Council member llVrarians who have done 



EIDS.on a (*ontinUlng basiS, while 
ce. A NEinS II service was started 
the five-year-plan sessions. It was 
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lilinff, edltliijr, nnd proofn'n<!inK\on a voluntoor basis. The pr(»ject hemm in 
mi(l-ll>73 with the nwnnlinK of a Krant oquivalwit to ahout ao iH'fccnt Of the 
fuudH ne<HlO(| for a project of this size. The pu»>irshe<riist will include 3(),(KK). 
titles.held in 142 sp<H-iai lihrnries throughout the state. In adUition to the printed 
list, a inachine-readahie file will he generated to faeilitate niKlatinK and spin-off 
of intlividufll libraries* holdin^^ lists. 

A jlirectory of lii)rary re.soIFcvs was published in 197a to supersede an earlier 
dlrwtor.v whicdi was issued to participant.s of tlie Infopass iYo^ram. Tlie second 
directory, Libraries and. Information Outers in the (^hica^o Metropblitan Ai^ih 
provides descriptions of 303, librarfcs, including lilstoricai i)ackRround and 
Jective statements, open hours, collection descriptions, services offered and use 
privileffen. oflfereil to outside users. A third! edlticm. C(Unpiled eiitirelv bv volun- 
teers, computer-produced in a Council meujl>er Ul)rary, and ccmtaining an addi- 
tional 100 library entries, Is planned for publication in 107(J. 

Other Council pu id lea t ions ctrti.sist of a montlilv newsletter to members Multi- 
type Lil>rary Cooperative News: a Guide to Kd/icatbmal. Opportunities 'for Li- / 
bhirians in the Chicago, Metropolitan Area, aryhual rei)^)rts, and recentlv, the " 
first of a series of research pai)ers dealiuR witMUibrarv cooperation and metro- 
politan service. * / \ 

Th^ Council Board provid<W a forum to whi^ Members', staff, and tlie public 
can bring library- related prdblems and inspjtattpn.s. The Board reviews pro- 
posals brought before it and takes action, either W referral to another agencv 
or hy convening, study groups td consider (JeslrabiHt.v and feasii>ility of pro- 
posed projects. The quarterly me^tingn of the Board of Directors, annual meet- • * 
Ings for ^he full membership, and frequent workshops, conunittee meetings and*^ 
phuining ses.sions throughout the Council areff bring. staff from all" tyi>^s of 
libraries into clo.se interac^tiod and promote fuller understAiKllng of the ftniblems 
of .sharing resources nnd serving a/great variety of library users. | | 

The Council is a planning and (i)ordi«ating agency and i« involved in operating 
projects only on an experimental /imsis or^vhen no oth^r library agencv is willing 
to fill existing gaps. Its n\eml>ership had agreed to provide additicmal support, but 
not to the extent needed for an operation which can explore the fall potential of 
multitype cooperaticm. In\ seeking alternative? methods of funding, the Council 
held memliership hearings«:o determine metliotls of future funding iv-lien-its LSCA 
grant expires in 1977. It'^s the consensus ^o^ request the State ILibrary to seek 
permanent state funding of regional council.s, the formation of \i 
initiate<l by library systems in the state. 1 

That there is a n^ed for fegi<mal councils In Illinois in face of 
multitype systems is a question whicli .s-eems to be (debated frequ*fn..» i.inm 
and outside the^metropolltaii area. Indiana Area Lilrarv Service Authorities face 
the same (luesthm In the matter of how they relate o tlie statewide bibliographic, 
network. INCOLSA. , Wisconsin and Ohio seem to b* moving tpward designating/^ 
their metropolitan council.s as nmh^ In the existing .state iietworRs of public 
libraries. The whole busin<|ss of netw(»rk relations lips, <»r iiyttfrfacing, assumes 
greater imi>ortance than it (lid a decade ag(» when! the dynamJcs of networking 
were riot so mxivU ur^on us. Time and money are ntfrded fo evolve careful princi- 
ples of network relationships, at the local, .state, rcfgiorial. and national levels, if 
we are to avoid large exf)enditirres of money unnec(fs.sarily. i i 

As present metropolitan council's funding under LSCA Title III expires it will 
be necessary to .seek .^tate a.sslstance f(\r their continuation, frhe t ^n lencv Is likelv 
to be to try to fit metropolitan proi»lems into statewide p^grans whiclf can »»*e 
justifletl to statewide-thinking legislatures. Tills will not riccomidodate the com- 
plexities of metropoUtan area library .service and is the very kind oldver-slmplifl- 
cation 'which will preclude the'snecess of a comprehensive natioiia network. 

The extension of the Library Servic^es and Construction Act will allow for con- 
tinued development and experimentation, and for more critical e camination of 
the means by whlrb/ library resources can be shared and infornation delivered 
more quickly and effiiciently to the ever more sophl.stlcated and deWndlng library 

USfM". * 

Thank you. Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee for this oppor- 
tunity to present testimony on th(* importance of extending the Library Services 
and Construction Act. ^ / 
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APPENDIX 



Library systtm 



Unserved ftsidt nts in the Chicago tnttropohtan area 
Bur Oak . 
Chicago 
OuPage 

North Suburban ! 
Suburban. 

TotSi ^ ) . 

Other unseized llhnois residents- 1974 
Corn Belt, v 
Cumberland Trail 
Greft River 
llliftois Valley 
. Kaskaskia 
Lewis and Ciajk ^ ■» 
Lincoln Trail | 
Northern Illinois 
« River Bend * 1 
Roiling Prairi^ 
Shavi^nie | 
StarvelJ Rock 
Western Illinois 

J Total I 

State t6ta^ 



Land 
area 
(square 



2,257 
223 
615 
732 
564 

4J91 



Percent 

of total 



Percent 
o« State's 



Total 
population 

\ 


State 

population 


Total 
unserved 


< total 
unserved 


396, 710 
3, 369, 359 
529, 534 

1, 236, m 

I, 495, 906 


3.54 
30, 11 

4,73 
11.04 
13. 36 
. . 


131,002 
0 

128, 229 
150,811 
22?, 084 


6. 36 
0 

" 6.23 
7.32 
m 93 


7,027,658 


62.78 


635. 146 


30. 84 



U )^ROj£CT PLUS PROMOTING LARGER UNITS OF 



APPfl^DIX II 

SEjRyiCE INTH^d^TABySHMENT OF PUBLIC LIBRARIeIs 



Library system and 
project name 

DuPage: Glendale Heights. 
Illinois Valley: Alpha Park. 
Northern suburban; 

Niles .. 

Warren-Nnyport . 

EU-Area > 

Vernoo , . . . . 

Cook Memorial 

N*<«s-Maine Tov^nship 

Winnetka 

Elgin 

Indtan Trails 

Northern Illinois: 

^Round Lake 

Nippefslnk. . 
Suburban: 

Eisenhower 

Alsip-Merrionette Park. 

Qlenwood . ■ 

Country Club Hills-Hazel 
Crest. 

Total .. . . • 




50, 936 
125, 781 
71, 183 
74, 553 
160,393 
170,075 
119, 104 
195, Ut 
52, 450 
150, 518 
. 153, 953 
47. 771 
51,236 

1. 375, 323 

2, 058, 240 




Assessed lntu;Tie at 
valuation of tax levy 
p^ject area of 0.0015 



39, 199 236 
103,577,608 

19, 186,926 
85,952,758 
58, 272, 064 
71,922,677 
11,087,371 
77,686,941 
44, 022, 000 
60, 499, 795 
19,169. 722j 

34, 705,658i 
17,987, 183! 

/ i 

110,532,(|09! 
93,362,325! 
43,500, to 
33,000, Coo 



58, 799 
155, 366 

28, 780 
128,929 
87,408 
107, 844 
16. 631 
116, 530 
66,033 
90,750 
^8, 755 

52, 058 
26, 980 

165, 798 
140, 0'43 
65, 250 
49,- 500 



1,633,562 196,221 198,102 393,223 923.657,000 1,385.454 
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APPENDIX Ml, 

FINANCIAL DATA FOR THE ILLINOIS REGIONAL LIBRARY COUNCIL 



Incbmt 



Fiscal year: 
1972. „ 
1973 
1974... 
1975... 
19763.. 



LSCA htl^lll 


Local dues 


Other » 


Tdtal 


Expenditures 


Q 

$49,174. 00 

54. 606. OG 
63, 170. CO 
69^, 487. 00 


$4, 500.^00- 
7. 100.00 
8, 2»5. 00 
. 8,7C5.00 
8. 800. 00 


o' 

$82r50 
3,844.68 
1,722.00 
5, 442. 86 


$4, 500. 00 
56, 356. 5C 
^66,735, 68 
73. 597. 00 
83; 729. 86 


$4. 455.70 
53, 155. 06 
66, 977. 8i 
77,900,92 


^36, 437. 00 


37, 390.00 


ll,092.C4 


284,919.04 


202,489. 56 



» other includes proceeds from salt of pubjjcations 
» Does not include H EC A/ HEA grant account. 
3 Budget. 



Mr. BiUdje:^as. Thank you, Ms. Hamilton. 
, Ms. Mai-ku^Qn, 1 am glad to see Someone from my home State here, 
too, needless to say. • * 

STA^EtoiiT OF Barbara Etas markuson, project director 

COOiiPERklllVE BIBLIOGRAPHIC CENTi^ FOR INDIANA LL 
Br4rIe|S, ENDIAllAPOLIS, INb/ ' i 

Markt^s^ox. I am glad to beiiere; ^ ' 

ata^Etftns Markusqh, executive director of the Indiana 
^bi'ary SQi^vices Authority— liCOLSA-^a'statewide co- 
ding more than lOCT public, sc ilbol, academie, alid specikl 
^ - 4^fe ^pent the last 10 years working principally on projects 

related, to intfe|libraryioQ|ierktion and the ufe of computers to su]ip(^rt 
Intel-library Woperatidn. liwant to testify in support of title III, intfer- 
library cooperation. [ ■ 

And 1 will ^unHuai ijze mV testimony briefly. ' 
One, I tlynk the no|fion tluit we dorl Y need to do an>i:hing more about 
helpmg li' ■ 
connection 

Statf, geographically, with 
service. 

In Indiana, half of our public libraries spend less than $4,40(j) an- 
nually for books ajul other materials, and half of one school libriiries 
have less than $2,000 anmuilly to spend for books and audiovisual 
terinls. Thus, in Indiana, as in other States, we are far from giving 
'formjy e;ccel lent service to our citizens. ^ ^ ' 

Title ITT in Tndiana has supported an interli))niry teletype o(iet work 
.which has allowed small public libraries access fo the resources of the 
large -public libraries, the State jibraiy, and even up to the Library of 
C^ongress. \ * ^ v ' ' ^ 



. I ixw Bark 
Cooperative 
operative ser 
lipraries. I-h 



rnfries needs to be looked at, particularly, Mr. Chairnw^n, in 
.witli your own State of Indiana, in w^uch 25 percent of the 
500,000 citizens, has my public library 



ma- 
nguni- 



ongp . . 

One librarian in a small, satellite library^ reC«^itly told me that t-lie 
teletype hetwoA was her lifeline. Yet, in Tndiana. the title ITT ftmds 
to support this lifeline have amounted annuallv to $24,815, or about 
$230 per library. V ^ 

Title III Ims also been u?ed to make vital socioeconomic data avail- 
able through public libraries through a project called TNDIRP", In- 



'diana information, retrieval system, wli^h allows the pybliq library to 
piv^ socioeconomic data from f^n online data base to suppoit people 
such as day-care worker§,.coi^nty planning commissions^ students, and " 
hospitals. 1. , ' ^ ' \- . 

We have established co|Dperative networks la Indiana ajMfchq rriulti- 
county level and a State level* Increaified funding oltitle IjJ^will b6* 
essential, to the development of t'hesfc c«ooperatives. We needjim^. We 
neecLtinie to eliminatctWbarriers which still remain.^ "V \ 

When we are talking abbut interlibra'ry. cooperation, we are talkii^g 
about flow oi inforhiation^ across jurisdictional lines; We are.talkjn¥ 
abouf helping public service librarians realize and Tpeet these special-\ 
izedoxeeds of our citizens, such as the physipally handicapped, the a^ed, 
non-English-speaking "users,, and others who require ^pecialisjied 
assistance, f - ' ^ ^ . ; 

We need time to get more input from our users as to how they would 
-like a cooperative library network to develop/ • , ** ^ 

In particular, we need time J;o woW With the tnany hundreds of lay- 
people who are invo^ec] in librarr service, college and university 
boards, school library boards, and/public library boards. 

Iiiterlibrary coopt^ration involve^ working with nonlibrarians as 
well as librarians. • ^ ' ^ . ^ 

I submit to you that at this crij^ical timenvith new technologies on 
th^ horizon, we are j^ust now^ entering -into library service, that you can 
give us the time that w^ i>eed by noVeliminating title III fiindiiyr, npt 
reducing it, but increasing .si^ipprt tpr interlibrary cooperatton, j 

Thank you. , ^ ■ . ' " ' - ^ — f 

[The statenieat/of Barbara Evafis ]Marku9on f orto\vs :] // / , 

' I»RV.PARF.D St^ATFtMENT OF BARBARA E. jjlARKUSO^r, HjIEOUTi^ DlliECTOR OF THK 

\ ' I:;r)ti\T<A Coopprative Lib|iary -Servicbs AuthO^iti^' 

I am BaH^»KvanVMark\ii.on, Execiitive Director of t^ie Indipa Cooperative 
Liltrary Servi('5k.Antli()hil,v (IXCOT.tSA) a stati-wide eoopcratij^ serving morfe 
fliaii ()iM» hundrfypuhUcy^KiiUcmJ. a(>aciemic, and special nb)faries. Ehave spent the 
last ten years \j(),irkinjr princVpaUy on projects related to iMiterlibmrv cooperation 
and the iise of (fomputer^^ to swpi>ort Interlibrary cooperation. I \yiin!t to testify in , 
supp()rt f)f Title III. In.tei*Ub?tii:vV <^'ooperation. ' ( i 

The public libriir.v is the only pi&sonal scjurce of inforhiation-fre^ly accessible, 
to our citizens for their .I'ntire lif^.spoii^^rublic libraties thus make a great, and, 
freipieritly f)verl()oked, contribution ^s^^-Arttoican s|ociety. However, many of, 
our citiWns are severely penalized \vhen^|h^*^local pliblic library, through inade|-j 
qunte s\ipport.f cannot meet tlieir Inforim^tion needj;. Through interlibrary co- 
\iperatlon we .s<tek to mobilize all libraries, public sthbol, academic, and others In 
a system whicl^ will serve as a back-^uixflf staff i«peiftisei infonii^atlon resources, 
and technology', to assist t^e local library In serviiig.Ks user^«etter. 

As- you consider Titfe Illj pleafce keep In mind tfa*e*^eflfgre Infotenatlon re- 
sources that are available to nlanj- of our^'citizen.^. In ypur state, Mis1^«r Chair- 
man, as' this niAp shows, onfe-fourth of the state, an ^rea with 500,00Q^cit^ens, 
has no pu>>lic libraries* In Indiana, half of our -l)ul)lic libraries spend ^IPi^han 
$4,000 for K()oks and other materials, and half of our school libraries ^^'^1^. 
than $2.0m) annually tr) .spend for hooks and audio- visual materials. 
Indiana as in' other states, we are far from giving uniformly excellent service 
otn* ritlzeufv I btdieve that interlibrary cooi)eration, as well .a.^ improved local 
libraries, wiM l)e a major'factor in improving the present .situation. 

L^t me" give some specific examples of the Impact of Tltl<i llljin Indiana. Titlei 
III funds have suppf)rted a Telety4)e network which links. our .^mall libraries to 
the nearest large public library which i.^, in turn, linked to^ the Indiana State 
Lil)rary, The StaU» Lil)rary is linked to otir major academic libraries a^d to the| 
Library of Congress. For example, the Sbutli Bend Public Library serVes such- 



Imdll satellite libraries us Argos, Milford, Xappanee, and Warsaw. A librarian 
<- in a small satellite library recenfly UM lue tSat this Tel(*tyt)e \et>vork was her 
'•Mlfeyne." In 1075 this 'iif^line" served 109 libraries and provided assistiince lii 
answering reference requests and locating .neelled materials 43,97^ times. The 
costr was $24,815 or about $^30 per, library. Titl^ itl is one of the best investments 
ydu can inake. / . ^ * / ^ . " / 

• Title III funds were used in a cooperative effort involving Indiana University/ 
the Indiana State Library, and school ^ind i)ilblic libraries whereby a socio-eco- 
nomic tflata bqse develoi)ed at IndiJMJ%i:niy/ersity was made available t(r our 
citissens^Hirough their locaMibrari€^s. AVe beli/^ve IXDIRS (the Indiana Iriforma- 
tlon Rett^ieval Systeiri) is a unique project. IXDIRS users have included re- 
gional phinning commissions, depar'ti^enfes of^ public welfare, coinmunitv action 
groups, educators, studpjits,, hospitals, an\f child case workers, fho tftbtain IX- 
WRS information througli their local libraries. Let me read one liser's comment : 
.SThe data abrtiit the counties I serve, all on one shet^t.^easilv readable ... is 
>more than I could: KoRe^or . . . the data will be useful as I plan developmental 
work ia day care . . The current cost of making this resource available is 
about $e,000 a yeaf: from Title III or about eigbty-three.cents a user request. 

Another Title III project resultf^ in a co^puterbas^ti Indiana Union List 
of Sermla which records more than 150,000 holdings in CO liliraries: Title 'III 
funds supported th^ computer processing and distribution coits, 1)ut the com- 
pilation of the data Was a massive cooperative unaertaking /for the libraries 
involved. V» * , ^ W ' 

In Indiana we' have formally established legally bas^nl V^opei^ative tit the' 
"multpsebunty level, ajid the state-wide*' cooperative whicfi 1 hedd wirich is also an 
established legal entity. Through these grouiKs all ty|>es libraries workiri?? to. 
gether with the Indiana .State Libraf^*, are seekinef to. improve .library s(]^arvice . 
through cooperation. A major state-wide effort thi| vejhr ^s the installation of ^ 
a computer-b^sed catalog network through cooperation \i^i I t^^ Ohio College 
Library CeU1*r..This effort would not be p^/ssible for IndiXhfi libraries, -if thev . 
l?ad tO'|[levelop such a system locally. ^. * \ / ! . 

Thnijighout the country btate-wide cooperative networks hre under develop- 
ment. Networks are established in Illir^ois, Wrsconsin, Mi)mi^sota: Xew York 
and:\N,ashington. I waK ref^n^v in Mi.ssisslpi f whcl-e a stite network is being, 
pmoned. Interstate cootierrifive library troup.| are /stablished in Xew England.^ 
in the Southeast, the MbftWe.^t, the ^Vest,^ aUd tUe Southwest. Thfhisands of. 
libraries are vyorking toward a network that winn)ring ma.*;^ive resources an'd 
talent to a.ssist eaci? individual library nt«et ifcrstf needs when local souVces are 
lnsum<?iefit. i • ■ I ■ ■ \. r 

^efed time. Time to eliminate I)arriers \i\ 
barriersjthat impede the free floW ot serviced a^i 

to do continuing education in interlibrary coojferf/tibn^ Ximef to help public .serv- 
W?e libtaHans recognize and plan for ser^Mces fKr ipocialvuseh sucb i^s the phvsi- 
?ally hatidicapped, the aged, the n^n-Knglish .^oak^ik useh^nd others requiring 
^peciahapd assistance. Time to get ideas from SuMisi^<. TimeSto I>rove the worth 
Of our ^ffofts to hundreds of local school board.s, ii4u»lic librn>v boards and 
^ollege and university boards. Interti!)rary. cooperation iuvolves*\\^kirig with 
housaids of non-Iibrarians in devebiping participatory arra»gements>^ou can 
>royid > the time we need, at this critical point in our effortifW continuInKsup- 
:)ort to Interlibrary cooperation. ' 1* 

f^.Lu^^^^L''T eliminate.Title^lIn funding, not. fo rediice, Title III^ 

fundin|2:,b!^t to increase support for interiibrarf cooperatiofi. 

Mr. Braoi-^Im.vs. Thank yon vary much, indeed. ! ' ^ 

My thanks and fhaf- of /.he subcommitfoo to all of von for von r verv 
useful^ illnrninatin^r testimony/ * ; ' 

Let me make a comment or?' two and then.pnt sonie qnestion.s ffr<yon. 

J niinrht say that T shaVe tlie concern, Ms. Martinf that yon have-ex- 
pres.sed, as well as some of the other witnesses, as to tlie faihrre of 
President Ford to announce. Kis appointments to the l\liite TTonse 
Advisory ronncilv T have had similar experience with the President 
in res|)ect of otjier matters. ' . 



S^u^c 

|c|i still remain. There 'a(re legal 
Qss jUiTisclictional linos. Time 



IJiappen, also, to 1)0 tho sponsor of tho legislation that mandated 
' . the ostablishnient of a (»oinrniHsibn to inquire into the handling and 
/ disposition of papers of all Federal otlicials, and we finally got some 
, nominees to that< but the President was so dilatory that now% next 
month, I am going to have to hold hearings in anotlier committee on 
-a biUtoe.^land thelifeof that'ooninlission. x ' 

I an; distressed also that l^rcsidenf Foid h)as not yet made a budge^ 
request uf or the White House Conference on Library and Information 
Services, and I say this is no partisan Vrin, because I ahi glad to say 

* that Democrats and Republicans on tliis subcommittee .ana tliis coni- 
nivttii^e and in the Ilouse and Senate liave strongly ^uppoited libraries, 
biut President Xi.xon, and President Ford tollowni^^ Jn the same 
tradition, have. 1 think, put themselves on record as beihg profoundly 
hostile to libraries in this country. And I think it ought to go right. on 
the public record, it is not a question about' which one wants to be 

• ambigiious. . ' i ' 

They seem to have a vested interest in illiteraoj^ that the 'tie publican 
Mombers^of Congress da not, and so I would anticipate that there will 
blvstrong support for exteiision of the library services' bill from both 
the Democ^r^ats and Re pubiieans in Congress. ' 

That qua^i'cl is not between jbht^^parties^but bot\yeen this 'end of the 
Avenue and the other end of the Avenue. ' 

Now. we will be hearin^g fn>nrthe,AdnHiiisti'ati()n witnesses shortly, 
and they will liave plenty of opportunity ,tO;think about what I have 
said and give nie all the.facts and fig^tres toslr^w how p|-bfoundly lijis- 

taken lam. ^ / ' I ' ' \l ' " " [• 

I I am also much. taken by yoiir couiniejrlt^ with respect :o, Ms. Ma xin.. 
! the Administration's. proposal for libnjr\M)artuership j And it st[!?rns 
to mc anomalous that an AdniiHistratioh th^t talks so i f^ieh aboui the 
imf>ortance of dceision\making'at a local levcMiould h ive. aband^med 
that prijUciplo Ayhen it comes to this particular riHd of a Hti\fity. ^ c 

It is not surprising to jne that tliere is so litt|e^^Hppo:'t fpr that par- 
ticular [)ro|)osal. ' • ^ \ \ 

1 sharo.a.s w(^l your apprehefii.4ipns about the Acfnmut^lnit ion's tihpory 
tluit gen/ril rev^enue sluirin^i^ mri be an.adcquitte ^stihite fbr the 
riil)raryASc'h;iccs aiul/Constriittloii' Acf; This is. of cquiV, f\x{ stdjidard' 
line that, we iret fronv the Ad ui nit;tration in respect ofWeiV wind of! 
prcWrram, ajB i'f there 'were, enf ugh gepcM'jil i-evenu(^-sharit^ n\pi^oys to 
go around.' \ \ ' ' 



{ l \\u^}k vou umdc^The ]mn \erv well in your t^fsthuonHv whei 



i4^is1sance from revcnue^Hharing fmid?y 
is extraoidinarily uneven aero.s.s th(\ 
ner (if accountinir for these funds is 



observed that the pattern of 
so far as librai ics aic cOjuceriicd. 
country an<l. moreover, the ma unci 

of so ('omplcx a nature that it is difficult to know jfist who is getting 
what. * ' 

AVe'havc had a very hard time under.standiug iiist Avluy the facts 
are and you vrill get extraordinary letters from the reventie-sharing 
ofhcc here— -at Ica.^t, 1 lune — when ^fr. Pepper and I conuuissioned 
GAO studies on rev(Miu(^-^^haring moneys expended through municipal 
goveinmervts for children, for the very old, and for the handicapped., 
which led us to think we arc (loing u ^i)leiHlid job with revenue sluuv 
ing. at least in respect of proghuus for the elderly. 

. " 38 
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o Jn'qf^S If y^"- ^I^i-kuson, W turn a-word of criticism to my 
ovia State government now. why is it. in .vonr viewf that Indiana has 

bSe?,uppS^^ local>Slc li- 

the^^oSr"^^'""'^ ^ of .States- i^i-htS out in my neck of 

•Ms. :Ni;AnKrsoN. T am/a newcomer to that State, ami I find this i« 
. a very nvterestinjr^a.^pect. As. yo„ know, we are only one of n ne St ftS 
loft^withont nny Stat6 support. We are hopiiifr to continne to w^, k on 

'l^.lrf'lht *^l'''"^^.that the local taxpaVei-s can hSve-a li- 

the "notion that we mv ;roin<r;o have lihrai\fsei vice " • 

s T donf know the. reu.sonl)ehind it, .since T nm new in the'Stnte 

Mr BiwoK.u.vs A.« .«onie of Von havPheard nr^ .av before, the' first 
RioaM.rejn which- T w^.s ever involved a men.h.-M: ofthis comnittee, 

ir am. Tt ^^ns. T think, he la<,t Stato in the T'nion not to partfeimte 
■m the .procrnun Onr the^i Cxovernor IJnnlev. who thon-dlt this"waJ 
a TOicked;and<>vil operation, wa.« ho.'^tile because fainted Federal inonK] 
.woiil(H)e .•oiniii.r into-mir State. AU .least we innde i>i-opre<s in tul 

T*tflko it that ino-t of viy feel tliat we shoilld continne nnthoriz.l 
tion tor the library constnjftion pro^ain..rs there d! 
thilt i)ropo,<*ioii on the pai't of nnv of the witiie.«'.e.«? 
' I -No re,«i|{)fn.se.l ' - 

^r... Bn^unf^< Well, the Ohiiir h<-aV.« none, let the-reeon 
■1 /mi also .«trnck by \^hat .«eem.« to he n common feosi 
part ot «nppui-t for the intei-lihrnrv cooneratioii prJ)" 
and of common oppoj^ition to (he :ulministratio^r.s efroift 
|)r()!rrainf - j / 

■Ts there anv disi"..^er!ient witli mv smimiarv if voii/nttitndes» 
.MS. .MvKTiN- If r murht reinforce what Wf- hi vc s^aid alreadv: this 
has lieen one of the most successful pro,<rrains we Imve been en.'a'.'ed in • 
1 think, acro.ss the country. ■ . ■> ^ >~ ^ . 

Mr. Bi!.\i)F.M.\.s. T have two other diiestions.. 

Could ymi irive ii.s .-jny emnments on the £r,.neral attitude of the}\Ji- 
brnrv commnnitv toward title IV. the old^^i Vcadei-.s' .services pro-'ram 
.Ms Mmm-in-. I should just .s:M- Ih^.t it ka.s boon n matter of n-Vr/V 
hat It hasn t been funded. Therc\i.sa real lA.'d, We ^ee .shifti\i,<Mn pnb' 
iic Jihrnrie.s 1 he population we are serviiiirvs clmmrin.'r so n\uch. and 
wliereas we forinerlv had n nredomi.iance of vonn-ro.- i.ntroi^ which 
we still hiive. we iio\\V see this predominance of ohh-r patrons and 
ahere i.s :i critical need for fundin-r now. , ' ^ 

^b- B<}\nvM\s. Anv other comnw.nf.s bv'anVjwjf m^^; on fhat ' 
Mr TTvMiMiitv. T |hiiik. Mv. riinirnian. t%\t we slionhl haVe the 
record show that tlie public libraries consWloi- tlie f:'.-t (hitt we df) ^erve 
the entire sDedrnni of the no'.nh.t ion. and irt Xew YorlfSfate we hnve 
eninhMsiml .services to the ehlerlv re<':frdlc.s.s of whet be 
lioii'il fuud.shiiveheen forthcomiiH'. because these Deonh 
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n J„T."1^ ask" you, Ms. :\rarkuson, t<S turn a- word of critici.sm to my 
ow ti Mate frovorlinient now. why is it; in your viewr-tliat' Indiana has 
bSess";;o^r"' " -^-^-^^"^ ^-^-ts m aid for local public li- 
the^Vdt- '"PP'"^'^ *° " of.^'tates' ri^rhts out in my neck of 

Ms. M,ARKx-sox. Ijimn newconiof to that State, and I find this is 
a very m+eroshn.^ asf,ect. As yoji know, we are only one'of nine States 
. hvft^ without any State sup,.ort.. We are l.opinj. to .-o.'.tinue to work on 

'''^^'^ v^:^'"f^ taxpayers can hrtve'a li- 

v ant a library, and we s.mply have to continue to l.anuner awnv at 
the notioii that w(!, are <roin<r. to have lihrarrservicT.' • • 

■ T *lon"f know tlie I'eason behind it. since T am new in the State 

nje,b, no in whu^l.-T w^s ever n.volved as a memh-r of this eo.mnittee 

fria. .. Tt uj.s, r t mik, ti.e last State in the Fnion m)t to participnte 
! - m, tI.e ,,ro.n-am Our tlieji Governor iranlev. who tl.OM.rjit this wae^ 
' wicked juid (>yil op(>ratioM, was hostile b(>can«e t'aint(>d Federal nK,n^vl 
St i?<pe(t '•nmin.r uito our State. '.Vt least we made fwo-ress in tjuj 

f ^ V-?* '""'^ "■" ^''-'"^ ■"'i">'1fl <'ontinue|authori7.;i- 

:f .1 - ^'^^^['^'■niT constniction pronrram.^Ts there dSsapredmewt.with 
th;U nroposition on tlie p,art of anv of the witnesses?! . 
' l^o response.] " ' . ' i ' 

'Mr. RninrM^s Well.- the puii.- hears'none. let the recorll show. 
: 1 am also .st,-uck by what seems to he a common position on voili- 
part ot snptxirt lor tlie interlihrarv cooDcration prJ).<q'in» title' TTIT 
-?and ol common opposition to tlie administratio^i's efl'oifts to kill tliis 
prf).<rram, ' / 

Ts there anv (1isa'V'<>iMent witli mv suuuiiar>- of voii/attitiide'< ^ 
.Ms. .M,\itTi.\- rf r mnrht reinforce wjiat we lulve saic.l already: this 
ha.s heen one (if the most ?su('cessful pro.<r,-a,iis we liave been eii.r,V,ro,\l in 
I think, across the country. ' , 

Mi-. Ei{.\nior.\s. T ha ve two other ((iiestions. 

Could yon jrive us (jny comments ()n the ireiieral attitndt>'of tlie.-^Ji- 
l>rarv <;<)nm)unitv t.)war(l title TV. the older r(>aders' sei'Vices proizrain. 

•Ms. Ar.\i{Ti<t^ r should just sa\y that it has beon a matter of re"-!'*^ 
that It hasn't Immmi funded. Tliere\is a real nVd. Wo see sliifti\i.r in pu))- 
lic libraries. TJie poPulatuiii we a're serviiiir\is chan.'dn"' so u\iicli. and 
wherca^ we f(Vriuci-lv had a 'uvdomiuance nf yoitn<--c.- natroi^s. which 
^ye still have. Ave imw see this predom'inance of older patrons and 
- riier(> IS a critical need for fuiKlimr now. 
■* Vr J^'' ^"J-'^f^'^' comiMcnts bv^anv; witness; on that' 

Air TTT-irpimv. T think. AFi-. ^Chairman, ttiat we-should have the 
, record show that the iiublic libraries consider the fvt that we do serve 
the entire sncctruin of the no-.idation. and in Xcw^'V'nrk State we have 
emnhasi'/ed scr\ iccs to the elderly rcardless of whetbej- or not- nddi- 
homd fnnd-^-hiive been f'ortliconiiii«r. because these nconle stand to bene- 
fit fi'om the .service^ that a library provides^ no+'iiist i i recreational 
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roa(lin<r, but in iiifornuvtion that they caiv ^^ain as to whoro *thoy can 
sennv services of ^rovei'iinient and so forth., to n>alc(^ their lives as rich 
as they can at that particuhir sta*re in life, . ^ * 

I think we share your concern for the faet that every se<rnient of tlie 
|)oi)nJation is a resiionsihility of the library, and it should be^served as 
equitably as wo ku<)W how. , ' ' 

Mr. Bradbmas. My -final question touches on a poiut that a couplo of 
you haveniade/rhat has to^tlo with the matter of iniposin<r a limitation 
on. the amount of Stj^te numey that can be^experMled for. admin istr^itive 
services under title I,x)r for other senrices, ' . 

•Now, 1 think, J[s; :\[artiu. you 'su<rfrested that there onprht/to be a 
limit of no more than'lO [)eirent of a States title T funds that can be- 
used for State administration and indirect costs. Vou recommend this, 
butiVou do not a^nee, nor (loes HEW. with the (lAO recommendation, 
that a similar liuutatioir be [)1are(l on the ime by a. Stati* of its title T 
funds f oi- statewide seiVices. Ts that correct ' - , 

' ^Ms. ^^AKTI^n Yes; our stron<r feelin^r is tin t this money i^hou Id ;be 
spent for services and that the States should spend>^Kte money for 
, itdministration atul that this wonhUctually .|ree up some new uu)ney.^ 
- foj.* services. ' ' i i 

•'-Mr. Brabemas. Counsel draws my atteiitibn, Mr. Humphry, to a 
point tluit' you have niade. You may wish t0 (tomment on it a little bit 
fdHher })ecause it touches upon a si^i'nificant p(l>licy que^f ion. 1 ^ 

'\"ou say that, with respect to the needs ofiutban >ibraries, >ve need to 
r(jthink this support so that emphasis islessjOii short-term-[)roiects>and 
n)|ore|on usinfr the money to a.ssure that library services will be avul- 
able to people in these.ei'ties over the louir teri^i. 
Would vou expand on that point? . \ . 

'Sir. HrMrntiY. Yes; I shall be ^lad to, bejcause, I think, Avhat^we 
liaye ipro\hded in the past has been project ihoney. money that lias Uen 
t^arniarked for specific^ activities; and perhaps now w(? should be thihk- 
ino- of additional fundiufr that could be used to sustain the big cities 
and bip city^^libraries. since the cost of Tibrar^^ services in the big cities 
is increasinrr and there are good and compelling reasons for sustained 
• finding that would ncJt have earmarks against which the cities |omd 
only accept these funds. * • , L * 

So. while 'iii- Xew York State we ha,ve , granted 45' percent Of our 
nioney to the five maior metropolitan areas.; it has been fOT ]1ro^iects. 
aVd we feel that additional money should be forthcoming for the suste- 
nance of these big city libraries. • 1 • XT 

\Vf tually, more than 80 percent of the money that is received in Mew 
York State is granted to local commiinities. V ■ 
. ;>rr. Brademas. Thank vou very niuch. ' ^ ■ - . 

Mn V T sav to all of vou' that we should .extendthis legislation and ^e< 
will certainly t-nke iiitojiccount the various constructive suggestions 
that you havcmadk But let me say that, given the posture of the ex- 
ecutive branch of the Government, to .^vjiich T earlier alluded,. I think 
it important for vou as spokesmen -foi* the libraries of the cotintry to 
(^ncourage your associates across the country not to be hesitant in ex- 
|)!essin*r tlleii views to tho ^fHulKM'- of the TTouSe and Seriate so that 
we can 'reaclvthat matric fiirure of something in .excess of 400 votes for 
tlie bill and then Mie President will understand that Eepublicans like 
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to reafl l)<M)ks just ns J)(MH(;(«iits do ttixd that lie Is Hoadinfr m tlip wvonp 
(lirootion h>Mns i)(H»*nHM>f )V)s5fili('y t()Hnsjep^^ * ^ - 

So, with tliAt udiiionition,; let 1116; tfiank Vo ra^^in for-vour very 
thmi^htfiit^tostiinonyT t ' ' • ^ 

Ms. M4im>jf Tliu'iik ^-oii vorv miirli, a/u ' wo will hoeil your 
Admonition. > ' . . ^ . - • » 

^ Mr. BiLVDEMAs. N('xt. wo nro ploXsod ti> heir froni.Dr. Ervih J. 
(tainos, the (wxoi^utiyt^d^aector of the Prhan Lihlaries Council. 

STATEMENT DF ERVIN^J. GAINES, lEXECtftlVE DIRECTOR, URBAN 
LIBRARIES COUNCIL, DIRECTOR, CLEVELAND PUBLIC LL 
BRASIIES, CLEVELAND, OJHIO ' ^ / ' - 

iIlv(iMNFs. The Trhun Lii)i7vries CouikmI. ;i (*h;irit;d)1e (^orponitic/n 
operiMinj; nndef i luultM- from, the State iff Illinois since lOTl^.is eoiii- 
posed of inenihor lihiaries from eitjes 'in llir Tnited States eom- 
prisin^ra total poixiilation of nlmo'st l:i million [-M^ople aerordin^ to the 
.in74)^eensii-^. 'I'he eonneil is ^^overnetl by a lK)aVd of lihrai-i^iiis and 
Mnstees from U\ ditferent eitie,s. As exee'ntive direetor, I !inrVliar^red 
c »witli cnrrviTrir out Hie hounlV direetives, hut my major oeeupj.jtion is ' 
* direetor of the rievelniKh Ohio, Puhlie Library. 

W Wny eonneil, as well aj>^its repi;esent;dives, are iteti've members of the 
American Liluary AssoeiAtion, aim we perecviw our 'inteiests to Ik^ 
haVmouious with tlioM' of AliA, with an added eoueerii about the fate 
of our eity ))ul)li(* libravi<\s. These eity libraries constitute, we believe, 
a national resonrre that' is erodiiiir as om* cities (^ndnre seveir MX'inl dis- 
. location ami eeoiuwivic rvverses. The councils' aim, therefore, is to per- 
*^uade tlu^l^ALA, and, thron,irii it the Couirress, to^a^k the Federal 
(}()vefnu^t |() play a uneater role in deployin^r soiue of our nat ioiinl 
wealth f()\\\ar(l, first, the salvation, and afterward, the onl(H:ly tlevelop^ 
ii'ient of (wd'.citv libraries. " \ ' - ' \ 

\ My toral testimony today will be brief, j)ut f will leave for the record 
0f this eonuiiittee copies Of 'rec ent stories in tl^J/AA'all Street Journal 
v?t*J|Ul Thy Xew ^Yo^rk Times which undersecue on^- nio.ssaire, tojretluT 
with other items the eouimittt^e may wi^h to ivf<^r to in (levelppinsr 
its view of the'librarv situation. ' » , ' . 

' *T'i-!)an Libra! ies (^)i|ncirs immediate appeal is this: 1 
, f\Ve ask the Tonfrress \n extond the L^brarv Services arid Construc- 
tion Act )vith the expeetatjon that duriiijL' the next year ye will con- 
tinue our woriv V itli the Amerit^nn Librarv \s-ociatif)n to Ahane s))eci- 
/ '^'X' lii>ropos:ils ror.aniendintr Hie act heirinnintr in fisc'iil veanlOTS.* 
> The conncilV lon^jr-ran^ le^'slativc <^fr,\U are threefold. i 
/ , One. We are of the o]union tliiit LSrAlshould provide direct nssist- 
ance^n, at th^^ vei'V least, tho<e onbl^c Inbranes whicli bv their sixt* 
ajful j<tr'en<rtli -^erve af^ siirn.ifieant re'rinnal centers for knowlod/i^e and 

inrffU'niation. AV( 
ti.: 1 



are (»on v' need that LSO.^ nsiit stnnds does not aeJiTev(» 
and we are (^onaillv 'convinced thafl <^»ney-al r^^veUue sharin^^ does 



nsiit stni 

this, and wo iwo (^onaillv convlncefl that o[»nei-al 
^^ )t reacl'i libraries i?) jjnv I'^i^'nificfMit an^^nnits. 

Tx^io..AV(^ are] of tile rtpr^non that T/SC A should provide sufflcieiit-T 
IcMMitlve to ^tiiV^nl-We the Stnt(**^ to pirv^ le 'rom tlie'r ret-offrcot^ a'd 
to local librai'ies ^ Fa t^v States have Vi rti laJli'^ iiruored opportunities 
f old^velop st ru ir^rliirir Tibrh rv systom^. 
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riuw. nV(» riulor-Ki* tlu' ropoit ^to tlitr Nntroiial ( ominission on Li- 
brariestiml Infornuitioii Science, kflown bv t\w titl(^l^VlU»rIlatJvoHio^ 
Fmiui; in;rtn(» iMiblir Librurv/\MHy ^ . , • 

Thf kvy a^\r()iiiri«'iulrtti()MJn,f.tlint*n»i)()rt is thiit the Fedejal (Joviu-n- 
nu'm. should provide a|)|)r(4.\nnat(-ly 20 normit bf tho funding for 
• puhltc librHri(»>v^'p«p' fiJ)-~nTid,that tjie fnulp'ts for libi'UrieH should 
ri>e 1)> a( Ivtisl V)<> pcrcnit iii.tho ne,\t several yeai> — pn^'e^)!. Since 
tho tolat- ux||em1il»nv for pnl»li(»' libpiriesMi^ now on the ordcM- of *$l 
billion, the (\)n«rresW >h()u,ld a|)propri!ye about $2(X) million' *fou this 
puri)OM\ and jis hird^'ets rise, hjok to a sta^^d inrreaj^e in tl\e next few 
yeai-s to n\\ auniuxl K'^^d of !dM)ut $4(M) millioii'in Fecferul il^id. Ij^VA 
title I aid'is now les^ than $50. niilliort'and lias l>een decliningv 

In surtuuarv, what the rouueil weksiis a ladieal review of library 
•iH.ds in th(' iuitioiud interest. Va^t ly . inereasod stores of knowledgJe 
are not now available to the «r«iu»ral pubfic ; ill itera(\v 'and 'seniililte racy 
are on the rise. Kvt»ii injpotrant hearings U'fore Ton^MVss are gen^ 
erally inuvvailahlerfo the citizens QfNOur tu)untry. \Ve sjij,' a ^w»nt dun^^er 
ahea(l an uninformed rit r/.enry initnipnhiteil Ifn* ir vervvypell-inforinexl 
oHte wit-li a nionoj)Oly on the soureeji^of kHowl^(l«ie. I'lvMnddje Hhrary 
is*the only (^istin^r eonnterviuilin^r force to thoJ^e- deveri)pnie^^iPfand 
it is too weak to exert suhstant ial;inflnence. - A. 

The Council believes that tl^e (\>n»rreKS should iutermie to rectify 
this' ijrnjwin^' imbalance. T\\i> ^ost will ;^be*snndl, >he IxMiefits ^rrent. 
The natiomd interest will be well f^M ved by the effort. \ 

For the rnonient, we are contenlfe, how^iver. with simplA extensioji 
oT I^Sr.V in its present form. Jit is up to n>f hi tlu» ne)ct year Ko propose 
a specific i)ro«rran^,throu«rh tl^e AnuMican'iJbrarv Ass()ciatmn which 
Avill accord l)oth with our perceptions and with the cingressianal pur- 
posp, I clos(vby reminding this ionmnttee that in crenWng the National 
r<mnitissiojj Kijii Libraries and Inforihation Science •(\Pul)lic 91- 
•U.*) ('()u*rress ailiVined that ^'tibrary and infortuatiibmservices ader 
(jiuKc to inee* ^lu^ n(»cd|>«6f t hcTt^nited" States are osseiitiarto achieve 
ouitiomil ^omIs^' . 'Plfnse seryires are at presei\t in&dc(|nate, and 
Conirress ran take lh|» leudershijJlto;inake tliem ade(|uate,\ 

I .Slat(M-ial suhyutted ff^r the rel'()r(| f<)n()\^^^ " , ^ 

St \Sv\v York Tlili's. .Vuv. '>7, 1U75| 

JjrHl\'s lUtnilMUKH V.\('t; K(()N<>^fIC F*i\cu 

^"TjTv {\ (uXihV Frnser) 

Iirdin ojitl.viiijr area of tlie Uroirx, ^iic'city^t newest bVanrji libniry lins-'jm 
JMM>k>* a)ul m lihnirijiUM^Jt hns n(»vo5 be*»n ustMl. CoiupUJefl stMVii ijioiitli^ air().Mt 
liMK Imvii shu(t«»red ever slnck tlio silent s.VniJ)ol vf a Uny nrioHty city service^ 
the pulfUr lil)rnry systeUi. r ' " ' - ^ 

barking tlio vi^ii)le vitnliief^s. of n ijolico' i»re<-ia(»t. a flro hon«e or a hospital' 
ward, tiie Wwm^ liijrnry syst<'nis in. the <Mty an* in^hat one offlqial-called a state- 
of susiJjenOed nniniath)iu JiwHUinp word on liow deeply the l)adRet knife will cat. 
And a f^iuiihir situation exists across tti-e country. . * « . 

Hrahriies ig tin* rit>' are on' the Verjrt' of closing, liours liave been redticefF^ 
librarians andyy^les* luive ImVu (lisehar^(»d. bookinohilos have been taken oflF tlie 
streets nn<l fewer books and periodicals nre heinp phr chased.* ... 
' IrfMiically, UiJ»H (5)nics Jit a time \\hen aseVc the libraries is incrNtsin^;, a trend 
that is in)ti(vnble nationnlly'afwi is similar ^t> the increase marked (Juring -The 
Depre.<:sion of the 103O's. * * - 
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Ill tlu» rlty. the NVu Y«mU VmXAW Mbrnrj^-H^ brlinrlu'S In Mn^^hUttati, t\w 
Ilroiix and Ktateu Ihfuinl rioi klni; inoro Tlnxii -O lulllion d yvar - hiiH bvvn 

• told to ryit H pt»n t'»t. or $12 nUni«>". from ItM bmlK«*t of $22.5 mUMon. 

Kdwlif llolmiipn'u; dlrt»ctor of t\\v brahrh HhrfttitHiv wild that thin iuhiiU , trtnt* 
, H to 12 braiirlim uouUf l^e rlo!^^<l there wi^iUI hvMx nHlu^tlon of houff In th<roiu«s 
romalfiliitf "Ihmi and niOft* Xliaft U«> perH<»nH would Ih» dlHinlM?ie<L Hat iiono of thin 
[h e(*rtalii. aiid the cuts rould dri'|*r, di'iH'udlUK U^** Haal Fe^U'i'al-Btatt- 
tity (H'ttlouK'itt of tht' nty'H i HmIm. % J 

jMr (loliuffri'u uould no^ *fiy whUh bram ht'M \vould<lfJM«. Hnt ho •*ala that 
tho <Tlti»rla wi-re dom-ufsM^o otIuT briyivh<*>^ i\ bulldluK> coudlthil^j. u>4a«i« and till* 
*»xlKtciUH» of altiTuatlye (arlUtli***. .\ . * * ' 

All thiH, lie wil<l. Ih only Ihf ,laU»j*t* round In Tour yparn nt lindKOt ruts.-tast 
July I thf library <ll«nilHsVd 180 nernoUH, 00 of* whom wvrv hlriMl back. 

fhf Brooklyn rubllc I^bi'ar^- U ready wUh ii plan to pnlr 3H branclip;*.- tttflt Is, 
to urn* one l^rancli'« Htaff to ruiwtwo branchcN. each of wh||'h will hv oi>en,a|>proxl- ' 
mately half a week. The Hrooklyn library Im plrtnjiini; to dUchafRe W> in^cHoim. 

In Queens, a ^oi^rt ak'reiHl with clmr^eN In n Hult tiled by th|« National Associa- 
tion for the AdviOKTUient of Colored resile. The shit (vi>t^*i»dwl that most of. 
the 11 briincheM Nlate<l frtr cIohIihc \W'rv \ti nre<lontlnantly bla^k ar^as and con- 
KWiuen 14^5*. the c!o»ln«H were <llHcr I minatory. . ' ' 

After the court s <llrtwlon.. Milton. Hyani. Qm^etw Korf«u;h Public library 
dlr^'tor, came up with a pUni to pair bfanches, f\\n thin Ijan also In-en MCrapi»ed. 
and <lty oflh'laU havp tohl hint to hold oft on <1omIuks any and the sche<t\iled 
dlsnihiiial of .511 |H»rsons until flirt her notice. . 

Nationally. th<A IvMatlbn Ih hurting literary HyHteniN a» inuch uh the recession. 
Klleen (NM>ke. thV WaslilnKton-ftaHed repreHenfatlvc of the American, Library 
AN8<M:latloiK MabI Miat llbrarieH ' haveirt even held ^rouhd, we've lost wround lt> 
termx of buying pmver." * • 

\ MA^JA/JNK HinSCUIPTIONR \V 



MIhm Cooke Mai<l th\t the average book price had koiic up from $UI.*{o tO $14.00. 
maKazliie MiibMcrlptloirt* ha<l lncrease<l (n»ni an a\lTnKe of $1^,71 to $nU)Ha year— 
Was a 0 I ■ * 
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and the $17 7^ flKiirv \vas a 0 percent liM reasc over the i^rwedinjf year. 

More ami more bookX nipaey Is Rolnii into periodicals, shb said, and research 
libraries believe that tlV punhase of s<'hoIarly jonrnalH-f^^nie of which ina> 
cost $orm yv*jrr- shouhl be the Inst Item eliminatvd in ordet to prevent Kaps in 
collect l4>ns. . I 

* Library Kervlc««* are expanding. Miss Cooke explained. iMbrarles also buy 
mum. phonoKrapb records. ta|H« casseMes : tln-y run tutorlrfl progijams. dlal-a- 
^' stor.V proKraniH for rhiblren. pi<*ture collecti-oiis mu\ J4>b iriid leiffhlMYhood^i^forr 
mntlon <epters. , - ^ b I I ii. • 

"Kvery dolliir into post^iKc." hhe M<hlcd. Ms a dollar Icmm lor boAs. Elebtric 
Stills nn*«oliiK out f>f siffhtl.** \ \ , . 

Ill iMroit. "Cjlhra Jom«J». <'it.TN director c»f librjjries. siiid\ "Wetc lowered ^ 
thermostats ari<r Ip our halllwnvs. ff>r example. I think every Ihlrd richt is on.** v 

In Atlantn* Cj>rlf'^»> llorlicll; director ctMhe lllirary sy.st'Mii, &aid that closlnus ^^f^ 
of.lmiiu'he^^ere under considonitloii for lOjri. This year, re^tdt^nts In four arjpas • ^^. ^ 

where hrnnches | u ere ^chedulecl to hi- clo^cil appealed to elty hall and won a 
reprieve. ^ 

"The wor'^e tlie limeM iret.** Mr. Hct-hell ^ni<i. "the-tnore use the libraV>' ffets. ^ 
W«''ve )ia<l mon^ tliiiii percent' over nil iii'Ti'ase fin usnace] (his year over 
la^r vcMT. The bt^t v«'nr In the bUtory of thin library." he sniil. "wrfs 1931." 
. ^ Hetty r.eroy, f^os Armeh's dir*M»toi^of libraries, said thrit city was "kind of 
holdiiur on • T * 

-We ean now ^buy the same (piantity (»f iMtoks that we did a year affo or 
liefore We can't buv more but we're keepins up." 

Tn New York State, ac<M)nliai: to Murray L. Hob. director of th<» Cbautnunun- 
CattnrauCMis {.ibniry Svstem mi .Tanie^itown and president of the New York 
Librarv A^^oeint i(^n. said that ^tate aid for libraries was "in pretty^ poor shapo." 
1li*>r»» hn^ bee'i oiii» subv*tnntinl incn»ase in 10 vear»<> he said: ^ 

Dinah Mmlauen assistjint the director <»f tl^e Nassau County L'brnry Svstem. ^ t 
said that the refetence l)«»ok budget had been *Vut down to the bone lust to keep 
our «ub<j^''-^»ttfm;'' Sb^* .seid aNo thnt S«»f1rolk Countv librarians referred to a 
recent discharge f^f 49 persons as the * 'Wednesday niffht mast^acre.*' 

- - \ - .'^ 
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K .VssiK'iHriiMi, sai(J \hn\ flic puhl^* shuuhl not \v\ \\s llt»ruri«*s >ju l»> (|(»fiujlt. ';Ain«»r^ 
I u Irud'^^ t lir \yurM ni liJ!»rar.\ or^H^^izali^^ls TIm* ln'st or^jnniv-t'd Iil>rnrh'H un* 
liiiriils jiMMuifr.v 'V\iiH IK n,hrr<^ iiye HMonl of 4Uir ri\ ili/.jitloii is kv\>\ nud. for- 
tunnh'ix. ogfs^is not an rililst lihrury s.vsti'iM. ' • ' ^ 



1 

. * 'Fi;Xl>|Ni, IN I^^aNDMaKK MhKU.N(i ' . ^ • • , 

Twoiif.v jConr ,a(lniiiiiNtrut7>rs fn>m ^th«' .iMitioii's iirlmn and -.loftdemic libraries 
iiif'l Hf'ii \mu(\\v iin'fijii^ iijlMiU^'d liy'tljc ( rhau Kihrarlo.s CoUuril at V^irk 
Ua|»i(N, .>liini . riH'critlv. to ( ^lUMder ifU'lr rapidly \\^)rs(Miiuj: tiiiancial pllplit. 

siil»j«'( t ^\v«s Ft'drnil fundi n>," Thi* pn»hl«Mn. (d)Vi(>usly. Ih Un k of it. 1)Ih- 
nissioii nas serious. ur«rnj luid ofton ^iPirjtl;^!. Al tho'-t,md of 'tivoir two-day 
s^ M-fou. Uw\ adopted a vosition |MH'*'r oufliiiinj,' "\<hat ntWs to be done on the 
l''cd*Tal levt'l to snw tUv nation's llhrarios. an irreplnceuhlo^fni^llontil asset, from 
further, srrUuis delerlorntiou. " 

Of sljfniticnnce was ilu' fart that Ihe- I'ariv Hapids "(^^uferenee on Library 
Fnndluj,'" ni»n'Mrnts perhaps the MrstYiiiH^- t ertalnly one of the very few'tlme»— 
a lurtlraial eross section of urban and aeatUji^iic library adminlstratorii have 
iutfrfaced on this vital probbMU. "While I wasnTsurprised. I wui^s pleane^l t(ii learn 
we i>re In total ajjrti'nieni on what needs to be doije and how we shtmbi do it." 
said one alletnlee ' \ 

^'es. I ^riit'ss Jt wiTiild N> proper to call Us an ud-lioe (M^nunittee." agreed Ervin 
J (Jainr^. din-rtor ol tlu' rirvrland l'ul»iir Hl)rary, Kind AU^Ivin R. Gttrgti, 
lll>rar> diri r'( 
Katberin^ 

"\V4' are f« 
sre our meet 



•V. Nortln;asterjr Illinois ('ni\(*rslt.Y t'hiei^go, whQ eo-chulred the 



In- nninbrr.^l-ftijt we* b^'Iievo w^sjK^ik forltbe vas> nuijorir>-.\ We 
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W'^is a posit\\i»<JJ»t;^ft .lf»<\a/ds closer, mot 
bttweui urbj^n and aeafft'inie nbrary administrators to 
pubtit'. and our uatiornil uoverniuent, of tlie seriousness 



eflfeeti ve' eoop(»niltb>n 
inform the AmerWn^ 
nd the nn^enej? ofit^ie 



tJalnes and (Jeorge pointed out that twy landfnark pi(H'e>i of Federal lej*ialatt<^n f 
afTertintf librairies will expire in 107(i:;tlie i.ibrary Servlren and ('onstrurtion AH 
MiSCWj aiH,i the Higlu'r Kdueation Act. "Therefore, we J< re pledged to proinl^te 
cMir <M>je<'ti\>^ in every suHable manner and are deterniined to take them, to 
, <N»ngrrss in UiTH." ^ • ^ 

\H Its |)( sitlon paper, the (Nuiferenee on Library Funding asks Congress to 
address lts(df (|o thn>e areas of coiieern : . 

IHre«t n.ssl^iinee to everyxpublle and aeadeinle lil)rary : \ 
- Partletdar afcsistanee to key lil)rary rtisounes at strategic |f)eations in all parts 
A»f the rnition ; lind 

Support xfoij inter-library »eominunieatifms systems and resouree sharing' 
% . eilterprises^ j '"^ 

"We.aro firnl In onr convict ion tha t the F»MleraI governnjent lanst take ttie lead 
in acceU^ra^ting the achievenuMit of these obJe<»tives.** the i)osition paper says, ^'and 
to that cud w«i propose the following: 

1. That tfie Federal ^jJovtTiunent reverse its policy of attempting to rednee 
*T*;?deral aid to libraries, 

2. ThhK^>o Federal government^set ;is its goal, to i)e reached in a reasonable 
time, support" to aeftd*4^iic and public libraries e<tual to 20 percent of the coj»t of 

" (>peratlon. . ^ ' 

3. That the Federal goVerninent establish incentive's wliich will increase the 
sluife of our coibn tiv^^ wealth tluit is assigneii^ tn suppoi-t library and inforniation 
services by 10<) percent within tlie next decade. » . • ' p 

4. That FtHleral apur*)priatibns be (listribnttui to appropriate state agencies in 
prop^ortb>n to the f>f)pulation. tnking.'i«tf) ('onsideration^'ogfnphic factors of the 

. distrll»ut1on of that i>opulation, and tbaf the states he ivqnired toMlo likewise 
^"^Jwitbin their boundaries. , . 

'I'bat fh(» staff's lie reijuired to :^n*(i (lirect snpporJ: to libraries,, retaining 
/ oiily {^nfmgh of Fewra I revenues to develop t^ie program for communication^ sys^ 
tenu; rfHd inter-library flow of infprmation. \ ' * ^ " - * 

■ 0. T*^fat states be required tf> xjii^*^ tfteir support levels to twice those'of the 
, Federitl funding. nr^ ^ ' ' - , . - 



7. Thnt In the ptocona, ihere be no abridgement of local control." 
Coiiferenp0jatt<mdees i?eijerally Afcreecl tliat while elements in this se^en -point- 
-pt^ojHVHal "might seeto to some to bp excessive.", there was no point In "watering 
luiything down to make U more palatiible/* 

Sniil one ; "We're in a crisis stage. Yes, we are, The needs listed in oui- position 
rmiH»r are a minimum.** 

Anierit»an UbrQry Association executive director Robert Wedgeworth, an ob- 
server at the conference* noted that only about 1 percent of general Federal reve- 
nue Hharing funds have gone towards the ^pport of libraries. 

"It's tough to compete with what tie public sees as more pressing, urban needs, 
Uki» more nremen and policemen,'* he saw. \ 

^Echoing Wedgeworth's feeling was Ja6k G. Duncan, counsel, Suh-Commltf^e on 
Select Education, U.S. Hb^se of Bepres^tatives. Washington* who also*^ a 
conftTence observer. V * v - 

^•Congress has to control Jhe budget,'* he sold. "And when things arri tight, ju^t 
nhout the first thing to gefa<viped at oi'e .social services, Including education. Un- 
fortunately, but It's a fact of Mfe-— libraries have very little in the way bf 'cc nstit- 
nenf demand*. I would sugteat that you make .your case known as Widely at 
possible." I \ 1 ' 11 

jConference co-chraimien Gclineb and George concurred: "Thats exactli what wri 
pli\n to do." • * \ ' 1 ' ^ 

pperVyas pi^ceded by a lioc^kgnmnd j>aper V)ut^linlng\ 
staNag that city librarians, trnstees ancl ^cademic 
laccoraon sivoral points:. 1 
] not lAdol oA regional, hut national Jn soo|W. 
ay single tyiV of library. . * ' 

^s ( annot be resolved by lo^ral effort. \ ^ U 
ijrifjis long coi#innes. Irreversible damage may be done ttJi tie nn; 

what is required is a pn>gram simi>le in design but pknomid^ 
the backgiy>un(l paper sayff. '^We trust that our declarttfon 
wbioli we can deploy the forrf^s for dynamic iV)litical ac ion." 
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[Park Raptdt, ^^Inn., 0c^. 13-1*4, 10751 
C0NFE1U5NCE ON LlBIl^W Fl'NDf>ri ' , 



DECtARATTON 

rn 1970 the Congres^j of the^;tf^fted States established the National Comrnilsion 
on lilbpnries and Information T^cience. A^-that time the Congress afflpme<l "that 
library and information .services adequate meet the nmls of, the pertple of 
th«* T'nited States are essential to achieve national goals." * ,^ * ' 

We ^subscribe to that Congresisonal declaration. We al.so belie v^ that the intent 
of (N)ngress is not being met and that the Ume is at hand to give the words 
strongth and substance. ' ' ' 

^ Libraries are acknowledged on every hand to be crucial to the nati(mai welfare. 
Yet their capabilities are dibiinished daily^ by the fiscal crises of our cities and 
states. The largest and noblest of our libraries, as well as the smallest, are in 
jeopardy. The spreading crises threat>n^4)cadenijlc And public libraries alike. 

National interventio;> Is ^a^led for Library s^rr^pe is indivisible and the social 
needs to which libraries answer are no respecters of age, weajth, educational at- 
tninnient or geographical and political bouritfaries. The need Jor. information, is 
everywhere and simultaneous. 

We think that'library capability can he secured if the Cohgress nitl address 
itself to three a r eg 8 of concern : 

IHrect assistance to every public and academic library : 

Particular assistance to key library resources at .stroteglc locotions in all parts 
of the nation : ^ 

^ Support for interllbrnry cwtimunications sy.^^tems and resource sharing 
ent«Tprises. \ * 

We are firm in our conviction that the feclerargovernment must take the load in 
ac.celi'rating the achievement of these objectives. To that end we propose the 
following: ^ 
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1. Tlmt the federal Kovernment reverse its ih)U(\v of atteinptinR to reduce fed- 
eral aid to libraries; * ^ . I, 

2. That tlie fwlenil government set as its goal, to be reached in n reasonable 
time, supjwrt to academic aitd public libraries etpial to 20 percent of tti^.^'ost of 
operation ; ' 

a. Tliat the federal Kovemuient estabUsh incentives which wiU increase the 
share of our collective wealtli that is assigned to sup|H)rt library and information 
services hv 1(H) |H»rcent within the next doi»ade ; 

4. That' federal appnipriations Im» (llsfribnted to appmprlate state agencies 
In ph)iH)rtlon to the population, taking into consideration geographic factors of 
the distribution of tha^jKipulatlon, aiid that tl)e states be required to do likewise 
within their boundaries: ^ , ' 

5. lliat the states l»e i'e<iulred to give ^lirect supiK)rt to libraries, retaining only 
epough of fe<leral revenues to devey>p the programs for conimimication^ systems 

to twice those of the 
\ That in tlie pnn'ess there be no all>Aldgein>nt of hn-al <*ontrol. 



and interlibrary flow of lnfonnatlon\; ^ \ 

«. That states l)e re<pilred to nii:^Mi^*r supfKirt levels 
feileral fimdlng; \ ' 




BACKVOBOUT^D 

. r several years the Urban Llbranes, Council, a^H)luntayy organization of 
librXrles from urban centers of the natW, bas been concerned about the falling 
effw-Jilveness of city llbarles. To test tharoplhion and to try to (ktermiije whether 
the irilterlrtg capablltty of our nation's llty lllbrarieg had^spredd. as.the Coijpcll 
bellAvelfl. beyond the borders of major Wtlts and beyondvpuWlc libraries, the 
('oui(*ii\nned a conference at which all <k usl the undersigned, \^re part^cipantp. 
Th^ MPeMng was convened during two dayi October 13 and 1*, 1075, at Park 
Hapios, Minnesota. \ ^ ^ * 

* The conferees, made up of city librarians,! trusteeiB and academic llDrarians. 
found themselves In accord on several major pplnts: i 

1. That the library crisis Is not local or regional but national In scope ; 

2. That it is not confined to any single type of library ; 
A That the crisis cannot be resolved by local effort ; ' ^ 

4. That If the crisis long continues, Irreversible damage may be done to the 
national social fabric. 

We believe that we are representative of a wide spectrum of public opinion. 
Although few In number, we believe that we s|>eak for many and that we can 
command the public opinion necessary to political action. 

We perceive that wlmt Is requjred Is a program simple In design 'but profound 
in its implications. ' " . 

We ^lave prepared a document which we trust meets the dual requirements of 
simplicity and profundity. 

We are-uMnlmqus In endorsing this program. We pledge ourselves to promote 
\t In ev(Ty suitable forum, determined to take it to Congress in 1976, a .symbolic 
tear for the nation and for Its libraries. 

Two landmark pieces oMeglslatlon are due to expire In 1976— the Library Serv- 
Iqes and Construction Act and the Higher Education Act. We believe that these 
tW<V acts should not expire, but we also believe that they must be transformed. 

We trust that our declaration provides a field t»pon which we can deploy the 
-forces for dynamic political action. 

\. ATTENDEES 

('rhnf^ rjibrariea Council 

% Dr. Arthur C. Banks, President, Greater partford Community College, Hart- 
ford, C(fnn. 06106. ^' . ' ' 

Randolph A. Brown, Secretary, Urban Library Council, Louisville, Ky. 40202. 

Mrs. Mary Crisman, Director Emeritus, Tacoma Public Library, Tacoma, Wash. 
98402. ' ) * 

* Ervln J. Gaines, Director, Cleveland Public Library, Cleveland, Obio^ll4. 
Harold ^. Herring, Trtistee, Huntsville PuWic Library, Hunstville, Ala. 35801, 
A1(»x Lndenson. ('hicngo PtiWic Library, Chicajto, 111. 60002. 

Right Reverend Edward G. Murray, Vice Chairman, Urban Library Council, 
Cambridge. Mass. 02138. 

Paxton Price, Librarian, St. Louis Public Library, St. LoulS, Mo. 63103. 
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Wnrren A. Reeder Jr.. Treasurer, Whan Library Councfl, Hammond, Ind. 46824 
Bruce D. Sniitli. Trustee, Minneari)lis Tubllc Library, MlnneaiM)lis, Minn. 5540L 
. Academic and other public libraries^ \ ' 
Tii^^XlloK^* George, Library DirectorAvortheastem Illinois University, Chicago, 

111. tK)t>^0. t \ 

Roger K. Hanson, Library Directoi, University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah 
84112. \ \ 

Gustave A. Harrer,. Library Directdj',\university of Florida, Gainesville, Fla. 
32611. \ \ ^ 

John A. Hudson, Librarian, University\of Texas at Arlington, Arlington, Tex. 
T6010. ■ \ • 

W. Carl Jackson, Dean of Libra rio8,\lWliana University, Bloomington, Ind 
474ftl. \" \ 

Mrs. Clara Jones, Library Director, Detroikpublic Library, Detroit, Mich 43202 

Joser^i S, Koinidar, Library Diroctc^r, TiifC^ L'nivor.^itv, .Modford. Mass 0^155 

Dr. Isaac T. Littleton, Library DirectoVA North Carolin.a State University*, 
■ .Raleigh. N.C. 27607: J \ V 

C ^^^0^668^ R<>^(* Jr., Courvty .Librarian, Orange County Public Library, Orange, 

Hal B. Scholl, Penn and iWoctor of Liberies, Tniver.sit.i of Cincinnati Cin- 
cinnati, {Ohio 45221. \ • \ '\ 

(J. P. Stokes. A>^.si.stnnt Li!)\ary Director, S^ui Francisco Public Library, San 
FraiiciMcrx Oil. 94102. \ \ \ * \ . 

N ^ sVlOO^"^^^'^ V'^^rury nirjK'torWniversitV ^ New Mekic^o, Albuquerque 

Guest's )/ thc\onfercnce \ \ v \ \ 

Jack O. Duncan. Counsel, Rullpommittee on Select Education, XKS ' House of 
Representatives, Waphington, D.n. * \ N 

Robert Wedgeworfeh, Executive! Director, American Library Ivssociati on Chi- 
cago, 111 , 60611. * . I ' 

1 [Reprinted from the Wall Street Journal, Issue of Oct. 14, 1075] 
UBUC LiBB.\BiKa, Hit by Money Troubles, Deteriobate Rapidly 

SYSTEMS LIKE CLEVELAND'S CUT HOUBS, PUT OFF BEPATRS, FBEEZE BOOK PURCHASES— 

ONE woe: aUBURPAN USERS 

(By Rich Jaroslovsky) 

r.LEVELANn.n- Residents here like to call their public library "the most civilized 
spot in downtown ricveland.' * 

Shopivers, students, clerks, secretaries, busines/men— all pass through the 
stately, no-ye.'ir-old !>uilding on a typical day. During the .*;uninier, u)any tote 
brown-bag lunches to eat in the library's outdoor garden as 'they read books or 
listen to .soothing, pipedrin da.ssical music. Even on ii gray autumn dav» old men 
sit reading their newspapers, or retire indoors to the warmth of the stacks 

I.ately. though, civilization has been in decline. The roof leaks, and paint and 
plaster. are peeling. Many chairs iind tablets are old and shal)bv. And the elderly 
xm^n luust riow seek wnrrnth and rpiiet elsewhor^ after 0 p.m., and on Sundavs. 

Other signs of deterioration aren't as readily apparent. Departing" personnel at 
^ the main lii)rary and it.^ 3."; branches ustially aren't replaced. Wages are so low 
that as recently as last year, .some employes earned less than the federal poverty 
standard. And new-book pnrdiasc^ for the system—which Iia.s the fourth largest 
municipal-lii)rary coIUh tion in the c()untry— have been froxen several times for 
months ^t a stn^tch. -rrhan institutions don't colIaixsQ overnight." says Ervin 
Gaines, the library's director. "They crumlile. And that's what's hapi)ening here." 

A NATIONAL ASSET 

Cleveland's isn't the only library system with major problems. Many of the 
nation's biggest and most respected yrban libraries, faced with smaller'budgets 
and higher co.<\t.s. are finding it nearly impossible to make ends meet tb^se days, 
rnless something i.s done soon, they warn, irreparable damage could befall what 
Mr. Gaines calls "one of our great national assets." 
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Public liUniriOs aro ))V now OxturoR in most comniunities. The first ^"^^ I^j^ 
estal)lis!uHl in New England in tin* early lH(K>s, and Uiore are now more than 7,000 
systems throughout the country. Many hig*dty public libraries, founded for the 
most part in the late lUth and early ^)th (X'nturies, have grown into major re- 
search and cultural tvnters. Tliese are the ones that now face th^ worst problems. 

Many such systems have already felt stunning blows and are bracing for the 
possibility of more to come. For instance, the Chicago^ Public Library recently 
faced tlie prospect of a $1.5 milir^)n dcticit by yearend, despite a cost-cutting pro- 
gram that itK^uded a hiring freeze, suspension of all new-book purchases and a 
redueticm of hours ii wtvk in t\ie library's hours of operation. , . ^ 

At an emergency meeting with^ city officials. Mayor Richard Daley pledged 
funds to tide tbv systeni over until Vhe end of the year. Beyond that, its prospects 
are uncertain, "Mayor. Daley says we have to be optimistic, but frankly, Im not 
to optimistic rayseif says David Reich, the city\s chief librarian* 

COSTLIER BOOKS AND MAGAZINES 

In New York ('itv. n plan pro|H)sed last year to close three of the system's 
branches aroivsed slrong pro'ti^ttt from resident?^ in the afftKjted neighborhoods. T 
outcry heliH«d keep the branchuXopen, but th^city's current fiscal crisis has fore 
the j^vstt^m to contemplate far more drastic itoisures. John Cory, director of 1 
hraries in Manhattan, the BronxXand Staten Islimd. estimates that the system 
.liou^rs of operation an^ level of Vrvice have al>e(idy been cut in half (som 
branches an' now open dnly one or iwo days a week).^Ie predicts that "a lot 
than thre^ branches" will have to bfe shut down next year. , , ' , 

Mr Cory maintains that the cit5\s financial crisis, while exacerbating the li- 
brary's problems, "deflniteb' didn't Cause them." The library's bou.bles, he says, 
were brewlbg long before the city's financial plight became acufle. "Our problems 
are the proVlenls shared by all urban public libraries," he observes. "They just 
seem to reach a critical point here carUer than they do in the rest W the country." 

One of tht\ tjiggest of those problems is inflation: The Clevelahd library points 
out that book costs have risen between 20 percent and 50 percent IKthe past three 
years, while magazine and nevvspai)er subscriptions are incre^i^ njij^by about 30 
percent a year. Utilities, supplies, maintenance and labor also cost more, library 
ofiicials note. « 

noSPlTATi WABDS OR LIBRABT BOOKS? 

At the same time, revenue is drying up. Most library systems rely on some form 
of property tax for tl)e bulk of their funding, and they feel tlie pinch as tax-gener- 
ating industry and residents flee cities for the suburbs. (A few libraries, like 
ClevelanU*s, also receive money from aUv^intangibles tax" on income from securi- 
ties. ) Kven efforts to revitalize eroding irh^r cities offer litle immediate help, St. 
Louis librarian Paxton Price say8.*0ne reason i.s that redeveloped property is 
oU^n a tax break, thereby retlucing the amount of .pioney from that source. 

In cities that apportion tax dollars rather than earmarking a specific levy for 
library support, the library system must often compete for funds with more 
essential services. "If my kid gets hit by a car, I'd rather 'have another etner- 
gencv hospital ward than another book in the library," says Kevin Starr, San 
B^aricisco's jc'ity librarian. As a' result", he observes, "libraries are the DEW line 
of budget cuts, the first to go." V . * i." 

Mareover. many urban libraries bear the extra expense i^opera ting a research 
collection of scholarly works, government documents and raexttke,i in addition to 
the more widelv circulated general or "popular" collection>y'It's a library's re- 
search capabilities that sets it apart from othierj^," says Cleveland s Mr. Gaines. 
"We're 'often tl'ie only place outside of a few" universities that haVte this kind'of 
specialized information." r 

As a result, residents of many suburbs and smaller cities^wliose libraries 
don't share eithei^ their big brothers' woes or their resources— turn to the urban 
libraries for help. "The end result is that the Cleveland t|ixpayer has to pay for a 
suburban company that wants to know about pollution-control requirements, 
observes Mr. Gaines. , i i 

One wav to equalize this burden, according to many urban library officials^ 
>vould be a sharp increase in state and federal aid. "If education is a state and 
fHleral concern, so are libraries." Mr. Gaines declares. "It's reached the point- 
where local jurisdictions are simply r>owerless to deal with many of the problems 
and inequities of the system." 
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"mfflbli /o «') "•'Hinp," W..V.S DaviAlonington, library director. "It's 

S Y ^ "^"^ Kovernment to c.ntinue full support Indefinitely," he 

Some offlVlnIs fenr that nn Increase In outsifle funding would lena to increii<!ed 
outside conVrol ..ver how the fuAds are .s,*nt. "Yon have to retain L eleW 
Jends'™i feiff jr^'^'/r/"';" 'r 'I't.' "•■'•""'•'"^hed by local co^.^rol "Ton' 
^Xde raonpri« ni^ 1^ Boston-« Library .system. But he, too, agrees that 
cXntWwnXi^^ " uVl ^^""K*' Boston's system of partial state aid "Is 
«r„T^?,nH, r"?.^^ " l>nln»wl system of local, state and fed- 

fo su™';!;uTf''^l -^''s. ""■•«'n«onnl'le to expect local taxpayers. 

While librnrinns efuiorse the i>rinciple of bnlnnred funding, many (lon't think 
Hsco-s Mr 'stnrr^: «^>*«J>»n^^ «"<*h a system in the neal-' f u?u7e San Fran 
^ hrs^ates '^ fX^^ ""realistic, to expect much money from 

tht states. Tliey re aljuost a?tl>a(l off as we are," he says. -Tliey simply haven't 
^ I^J'IJ?""'^'- government is the only answer " 

linn^M » <lry hole. Cougr<^ss has appropriated $49,2 mil- 

a fL^ro hn?^f "i^^ t^»^>*»>'-«'-> «^'-vi<*es and ('onstriution Act this year, 

urfrn m^nrv o^^^^^^^^ administration wants to see cut to $10 million. But man; 
' l>mi? «4rKTnHm^ UM^^ J*'*"^"^' * appropriation be boosted to 

almiit $40(> millicm within four years. New York Citv's Mr. Cory says ''Under 

Iv/Ik ''^^""^^ ^"^'•^"s^ federal aid is nil 

With help from outside c^hannels increasingly uulikelv, some biff-city systems 
nin'nrj " r"^"^^" beleaguered lo^al taxpayers.' In Cleveland for 

ample, the library is seeking voter approvaUhis ^^vember of a propertyUax that^ 
would add an ?xtra $4.1 million annually its (;>ffers for the next five vears 
A similar prop<)8al was narrowly defeated lAst year, and Mr. Gaines says ''fur^ 
ther deterioration of the system is inevita»)le'^ if the current request loses. In St- 
Lou s. Mr. I rice says the lil)rary will have to seek a tax increase l)efore the end 
win ir- ^^'^ ^^"^^"^^ voters." he adds, "I'm not sure we can 

For others, the i)rosi)ect is (Continual be , 

>ear is $«50,()00. which is ridiculously low, lult it's a miracle we got what' we got " 
in New ^ork. the situation may l)e grimmest of all. "At least for the next three 
years, the only forecast we can make is fof continued attrition and ilKVinkage 
of quantity and quTilIty of service." Mr. (\)pv says.x"Within a verv short time, 
we 1! he reduced to what can only he considered a tok(^ 1«^1 of service " 

At least some officials think the slide will be checked before most other city 
systems sink to tliat level. "Ifs not a question :»f l)uilding mJ)re research lll)rari^s 
Its a question of saving tht ones we've got," (Meveland's Mr. OTiines says. "J)e- 
spite the current climate. lljust don't think (he cities are readv to let iis m\ - 
Mr. Statr,,juci;ees. "I think the prosj*ects a^-e good that something will even- 
tually ha ppc^n?' Anveri can life is crislJt-orientPd. When the situation gets bad 
enough, the people will .«?cream loud enough to put i)ressure on the local poU- 
ticmn>i, who'll put enough pressure f)n the federal government to get something 
done. M>- only hoiH» is that libraries won't he too far gone when hMp does come." 

Mr. BiMDKMAs. Thank yon vorv miicli. Dr. Gaino.s. 
l-»et me ask yon two or throe qnostions. 

Tn yonr stutenient. yon alhide to the kev reoonnnendatiou T)f the 
report of yonr ronncil that the Fcrleriil (?overnnient shonhl provided 
npi)roxnuately 20 percent of the fnndin(r for pnblie libraries What is 
that pereentan:e today ? 

^fr. (taixk.s. Probably less than T) percent, sir. 

Mv. Bhadkmas. You'also indicate fhat Sfates slionld bo stimnlated 
thronirh the LSCX to i)rovide State aid to local libraries. Wonld yon, 
in lurht of that reeotnniendation. a^ree with ^fs. ^fartin s reroinniendn- 
t;on that there be some limitation on the amount of tnoney that States 
ran expend from LSXW fnnds under title I foi- administrative costs, 
services and indirect costs ^ 



t-tightening. In San if'rancisco, Mr. 
ilding pattern. Our i)ook budget this 
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Mr. (i.mm:s. Ahsolutt'lv. , r ^ 

Mr. HiuDKMAs. I noto.'nlvo. tliou^^fi you aid "ot gaV/it m yofvr stiito- 
^ ' xuvut^ tijat In tlio |)()>iTtrm4iiii)(M' of thv ( V)nlVro]ihyrtii I jhnirvH^^iiHl- 
in<r von quote Ivolu'rt AVod^rt^w oi'th. cxoctTtivp dmM'tor of tlic ALA, 
^nvin^r tl>at onjy 1 porcent of <:(Mior{il K('d(M'nl rrvoiiuo sIkuts, has <r,ono 
/ townrd tlio Mip'port of lil)r}iri(»s. ^ , , • 

Vin\U\ voti oxpiind ou thnt j)oint. jis \v(Ol m^un tlic^ nMutpd^j^mint you 
nuido in your own "stnlciboiit tluit «^on(>n\l r(»v^mui^liarin<r does not 
rcnrli libnirics in :in V siirnificnnt nniounts ^ 
4 . . IVrli?ii)s vou could coiniucnt from tho viowpoiiit 'T)f ( l(>voliind or 

ituUHul fron'i tlio v.it'wpoint of tho ±2 citios in yoiu- rouncd. , ' 

Mr. (iAixK.^. I'could s:iv with rospoct to ( Mcvolnnd. wo hwvv \vvv\ycd 
no Fodornl rovonuo sharin«r nu)iu\v. Clovohind, as you know, is in son- 
♦ *' ous condition, and the city is not about to ^harc any. (if tliat nu)ni\v 

\vitfi the lihra rv. , i • i t 

* The AiWM-ieiur Lihrarv .V^sociation did (n)llect some data, an Inch, 1 

helrt've. was suhniirted jo this eonunittee. ve|ifyin<r Jmd supporting: 
Ml. Wed^a^woith'sstatement. 

Any \\<ru\v^ fhnt I luive se(\ji indicate that not more tluin 1 percent 
of tlu*' revenue sharin«r niouey has <ri>ne to lil^^i^iries and most of it ha^^ 
been rVphu'ement nionev., . . 

^> was talkin«r tlie other day to the ^(lireetor of libraru^s in 1 lula- 
deli>lua. Me Miid tlu'V rec^eived' somethin*r like mdlion.over the hist 
2 or years, but all o*f the loeal nuxney was redur^ed by a siuular anjount, 
undshence, the etfeet was zero. * \ ,^ • ii / i 

Mr. Hkaokm.vs. To leturn to the ^(uestu)n ot ^tate aul. is that a proh- 
. lem in Ohio^ f)oes ONio ;zi vn.Stato aid for its local libraries? ► 
Mv. (i.MNKs. I think ()hio is lu^t' a very ^amd e\ampk\ because li- 
braries are'fairlv well supported in Ohio throu<rh the unujue institu- 
tion known as the intan<riblo tax. And I really Ihiid^ you should look 
to other Stati'i;. ,1 • i 

" I am.sure the Slate of Ohio feels that it does sui)port libraries be- 
cause throufrh State h^^^islation this ta.\H)n intan<jible income does ^^o 
to libraries, l)ut it is a wni(iue State. • w i 

i H^it. ves. I think that the State aid to libraries can be stinuihitecl 

if, as aquid pro (mo for receiviii^^ Federal aid, the States must put 
^ I ut>somethiii«j: in order t(|^kMve the money. i^v 
I ^rr.'BRAOKMAs. FihallPf )r. Gaines, in li^rht of the difficulties wtuch 

iuivo been e:^perion(>ed./bv Xcw York ('ity in meetiii<: its hnanciul 
problems, vou sa vin^^^rciHU'ally that the Hnancial ph;:ht of many 
'•w inrire eities i^sfclt .s'l^rnificantl v bv libraries? In that connection, I 

thi,jik.r am ri<rhf in ^ayiii«r that\vou in (Mevehmd had a unique situa- 
tion in inakin<r np a deficit, did vou not ? ' , . 

Mr. Gaixks. We Inula tax h^^y uefereiuhuu 4h >ovember, and we 
Avon. > ^ ' " \ ■ .1 Ti ' 

r wouhl say that (Meveland at thc^ moment is not one of tlie. libraries 
I ani talkin<v {d)0ut that is in needof Federal aid. ^ • 

I tllink, a^^aiiu we are in a unique; sitiuition. develand now lias 
-about ^^H; p<M- capita to support its libraries, and tlie averapfc around 
tlu«. United-States is only somewhere between *4 and $5. If that isllic 
f\vera«re. vou must believe thaf many, many cities jfre below ,$^1- per 
ra[nta, and you cannot run a library service that is worthwhile on that 
kind of money. ^ ^: ^\ 
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X-th^^^^^^^^^^^ '""^^^ ^5- Gaines. This Us be■e^.•^^^. .\ 

If Trez^r ^^''"^'^^ ^"^"^ ^^P'^<^"se F. Trczza. 

■^»?^tSt commission on\libiiaries and information 

H.« V l^^-'^'f-^y ".aiie is Afphonse f rezza, executive dir^r' of 
^n^^^at'oiii,! Commissmn on Libraries and Informal Science 

* r>rl*? devclopin/r and -recomiTKvndinfr to the Conjjress knd the 
1^ s'&'telf ."'^r for iibrar\s anJiSIS^- 

inrni i'^rC ' cooi-dination of activities at ti^^deral, State >nd 

^ III aclcWion, the Comnnssion :s authorized to'advise Federal\a«enHpV 
■v^ardmg hbrary arid infomation'^ervlces - ■ agencies 

the CoSr&^^^ 'p'^ ^S^^^. "dopted and ifansmittbd to, 

tne Congress and the President its national program document «To- 

S"o;t?o?Sn'-Thrr pb^^-dVfomatrstvic^:: 
uoa IS, roi Action. This document is a lorig-iapge projrram for the de 
velopment of an integrated nationaTnetwork of librfrie^ and info^ 
jja .on services to meet the immediate aU foreseSwHrtformatS/ 
leq urenients of the greatest possible numbeiVof people. The Sm^s 
sjjn^wUl contmlie to concentrate its efforts in^th? ye^ars aheadSThis 

To eventually provide every andividual ift tlie United Stato<. wifl^ 

sTo'."Sh"vil5' ^t- n '^-"t'^^^' theLtarLlnS^rel 
„'!i",-\J"";:"!'^^-^ "iSflividuars et^ijcational. woilcinff. cul- 



viduat'§ Ic 
achieVeiYic 



it. 



Jire-tirfle needs and interests; l-egardless of tlie^indi". 
lon, social or phvsical condition/ or level,of intellectuar 



• To maki^ogress toward the a'ttainnient ok this goal. thfe-Cominis- 
•■ -sion has d^-eloped two ma or pr6gram 6bjec^ves : (1 ) f o SrefS en ^ 
, develop, orAcreate w>ere needed.- luiman ami Kiafeiil retourJes f^^^^^^^^ 
-are .supporAve o^ high quality librarv M iff<Sio„ ^vfces an ^ 
(2 to jom fogether the library' and inform Jion MitL in ^e coun 

.n i sfcim,nnn'"f ^^'^7 orgnhi^ionlFiifonn landed . 
antl slf!rh>dcb.minunications, to form a natioifide nTtwork. Such a ftro- <> 

^tZtTi' T'^'^^^'^ strong enough tf, encourage max mu?n 5- 
• h J ''"'I I!fJ^'?'I?"^>«n- only by,StaL and local government^ 

Vil '"fwsted public ancTprivate agencieWas well. • " ' 

■• H, 1 ™^ Government Would have rc^pons^ibility for aidin<r in' . 
the (Rjvclopment of compatibleState and nlulti.statc^netwo.S^f, 
ll^^rfnwT" P^'^f .^^P"t^'ii"S n-lo -ant .research and d:.^^p- 
menfr. incieasing eooidination l)et\vpeii the private and public scctois 
-.mprovuig the information re.«ouriks of I«>d? al age icies S 

.performing other relevant functions. 1 •. "^"f^-^-""" 

^''7lu^^fi^''^h? ^'^^^ '■^'■"'■.v information service can- 
not be achiej^ed uifile.ss there Is cdreful ^ftic tiation betweel? local State 
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STATEMENT OP ALPHONSE ^ 'tEEZZA, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 
NATIONAI, COMMISSION ON LIBRARIES AND INPORMATION 
SCIlgNCE 

the VnHoITw^^^' ^*HP''""«f Trezza, executive direcTor, of 

the National ( o,nmi«sion „n Libraries Hnd Information ..Science. 

Uie^ .National ( onimission ori LibrarH-s and Information Science ' 

'U Un-Ul'. dov'l'" -''f^'"''?' '^""^y' --har,.ed under PM^Zi 
' it A I V *»'\ 'l"Pi'>' and'recommendirijr to the ConffreSs and the 

r^id fo^T'' ^^"^'^ and.i«fo?SStrv! 

ues and for the coordination of activities at tlif^Federal State a'nd 

In^ad ntt ""'^ informatioffirnee<?s of the ttS • 
■e rl I n h '/ ^ oninu^sion is authorized to advise Federal" agencies x 
^icfrardin^r library and infoi-mation servHjes - ^ 

the S'ret'l^'y ^^'l^- "'""""'^ "^°P^^^ ^'^d transmitted to 
vnrS . - f I^'-^S'^l^nf Its national program document »To- 

L 1 tlon - rr^'r^ ^o^ Library and .Information ServiW: 
Uoals toi Action. 1 his document is a loH^-range program tfor the de- 
velopment of an integraled national netwprk of librSie^ S infor ' ' 
., maf.on sc-Vvices to meet the imniedi,ite and foreseeSbi information 
re(,u,renH.nts of the greate.«t possible numbeTof people. The OommiV 
sion^wdl continue to concentrate its efforts in thf ye^ars ah?ad onThis 

To eventually provide every imlividual in the I'nited States with 
equal opportiinity of access to tliaf part of the total infon nat'on re 

•ichnVv foiZr"^'^ and interests, fegardless of tlie^ndi- 

aSemeff . . °' ^''-''"'"^ con.litioiJor level of intellectual 

. To malA^progreSs toward the attainment of this "-oal the Commis- 
-sion las freveloped two major program 6b^>c^^TS : (f) To sheShen ^ 

are suppobAve oj high qiiality library And i/if6rination services; and - 
(2) to join together the hbrary and inforriinfion facilities in the coun- 
nruil^lfl'' ^"'"P":! P^^^^'-n of organiz^'tion„uniform standai^ds. 
and .sW?n-e4^mmunications, to form a nationwide network. Such a Pro- 
gram mustlTave incentives strong enough tp encourage maximum co- 

erat.on an.l-participatlon. not o.jly by'^States an.l local governZnts. 

Vu- '"^"■•■•"^'^d public and J[)rivate ageiicies^as well 

Ihe Federal Government would have reJsponsibility for aiding hi* • 
he development of compatible State andj multistate networks, "fui- 
thenng cdrmiion practicrf^. performing rele -ant research and develo.)- 
nient. increasing coordination between the U-ivate and public .sectors 
m.provuig access to the information reso<.r,^es of Federal agencies and 
performing other relevant functions. ' ' , 

National goals in the field of library a,id inforniatioa service can- 
not be achieved unless there is careful articiilation betwee.^ local, St«te. - 
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^ miiltistate, ahd national plamting. It is the'Commission's view tTiat 
"^each of these levels in the natiohNvide program should bear its share 
of the total fin anci^d burden. For example, the Federal Government 
would fund those asJ)€icW the* network which support national ob- 
' jectives, and stimulate s^tewide and multistate librVy^f^evelopmeht 
needed'to support the nat^hW^ program. The States goyernment vioxpd 
accept the major sliare of the>(^t of coordinating and of supportmg 
^the intrastate cduiponents of the rl^\\K)i;k;'as well as part of the cost of 
participating in, mnltistate planning^werations. Each State must rec- 
ogni^se its responsibility to develop ahd^ sustain its own statewide 
program of 'library ancl information servl^. Such a program, must 
commit the'Sitate to provide fun<^ing or matching funding for\|evel- 
• opmeiit of resources and servicej^ ihclu<l4ng speciHJorms of statewide 
network assistance atid speerJill^l servic^. N,^^ , 

Re^pojisibility for f6steri4^t])e' coordination of Ip^ry resources 
•and ser\'ice.s throughout a {?*we has u.^uallv^been-assign^l to a State 
library ugencv^or to anotheV aVvency with the same legal aiiH^rity artrl 
functions. T]ii.s a^ifency is th6 naturatfoc^is for statewide plaij>mig and 
coordiniitiou of cooperative library jm^l mforinatioii services and for 
cooi'dinating statewide plans w^th thos> ofNJic Fo<leral Governim^nt. 
. Such a^ejicies must solicit the widest possible>uu1:icipation of librai^ 
^information, and user communities. \ 
' Several States such' as Illinois, Xew York, knAWashingtOn already 
have operational systems or networks which, are W harmony with the 
Commission's pi^ogram. The 50 States, however^ mlis^make a firm com-, 
mitment to coilifinuing support- and fundii'ig of library and;informa- 
* tion activities at a \evel commensurate with* the oubeds ^of their 
constituents. > ^ \ . - 

Proposed Federal kgislation in Support of libraW and information 
services utust repognize that the States are at varyiftg stages of devel- 
oping? their servicers; sonic States ha\^ not yetiinltiated plans, -and 
others are in the early stages of planning, while stiileothers are already 
' implementing sophisticate*! programs. Some IStiites have networkf^ 
organized by tyi)e of library, otl>ers have netv^oirks that include all 
types of libraries, -and still others have networks that includie informa- 
tion agencies as well as libraries. , 

Federal-State funding -formulas must, therefore, be devised which 
will take into account'these differences among the States and provide- 
the means for supporting va^'ious levels of development. 

Funding: Beginning in 1956, with the passage of the'Library Serv- 
ices Act by tlfe Congress, the Federal Government has gradually as- 
sumed responsibility, for programs of financial assistance to libraries. 
There are some who view 'the continued financial support of libraries 
by the Federal Government with alarm, because of the inferred fear 
that the bureaucracy will, sooner orJater, stifle intellectual freedom. 

Certainlv, the availability of Government money for libraries during 
the past 20 yeai^s disproves this theory. The Commission believes that 
the American pufi'lic not only accepts the principle of Federal funding 
- 'for libraries, but also equates it Vith the Federal responsibility for 
public education. ' , - 

In 1978, the administration re<*ommended the elimination of Federal 
grant programs ^or libraries. It recommended revenue sharing as ah 
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stSn^AcroS ^^'^'''^ General TteVehue 

Expenses. '^'^^^'^^^ ^^^'•f '•e^e'^e appropriations for operati.fg 

\th JJfivSlt fcfestimony^ tKe Conxmissil indicates that 
\the revenue shanng mechai/isnv does, not work well foMibraries The 
We-lue^'anng mechanist is tosatisfactoiy for libraXs bSse it 
utnih.v r\ t" <^?">P«\% f"nds with Joe Jl governmeS and fhe r 
utilitarian Wncies, such Is the police and fire departmentsx - ' 
As educati^jal agents/ in the community, libraries piavide lon^^^ 
aSn?iS-H''' «"*«rtmatI]V, it is difsffio jiSl 
mS-ln^^ ?• ■ wlien.conspicuous utilitarian problems need im- 

tTsS^n^ ^-T^b in ^rne cities are reluctant 

to sharfe^^ome revenue witl^ libraries 

Indications received bythe Confaiission thus far reveal that in some 

Sims aS l WJl' t'" ^'"^" Pfovuling them with f.Ws for new pro- 
fhaHnrf nd/^ lf l i^ is ""likoly that reveuue- 

' • m^^^^^ ? '"'^ '"^^'""^ '^^^ on cooperative notion pro- 

plains or iiitersystoin planning. ^ 

n.n^vT/ ihf*inf .S""^^''"^"^ have restored appropriations for 

nVn categorical aid programs which were elimui'.toa, but the 
S t?, ^Jl^ «*J">""''^ c"nt"i"es to fa'vor their eventual termina- 

i"" ^ oinptrollor. Elinor B. Shdt^. has stated- that an effe(»- . 
ti\^l<o(leral hsnil policy roquiros a mix <if funding programs— cate- 
goiisal grafts, block^rants, TeWn^ie .sharing/and tax expenditure.- 

11^"^' Jf;ttflts serve the puYpose of dealing with desiffnatecl 
problo.?;^^ Hatipnal concern inVspecific ami uniform mS" and 
with maxhj^im involveniont of State and local governments. Such 
grants are pa l-tjnilaiW valuable for resoarch and de.nonstration activi- 
olf w^Ivico " ^'i^^i-^'ifJ objective ife to prescrjlM> a ini?iimum level 

The Nirf4«nal CofnmissiX is firmly committed to the continuation of 
categor.Hil grants as pa.-t'of tho national program. Although past 
I odoral fundjug achieved many worthwliilo objoctives, the results fell 
.short -oP the original goals, and "much nioi o remains to be done The 
pronosod iiiitioiial. program would coordinate ami leinforce all Fed- 
eral ettm ts to support local and sDcfializcd services and; at the same 
time, provide a national fiimYework foi' planned, svstematic growth of 
library and infonmftion Kervices in the i)ul)lic and i)rivate sector 

As part of its" activities, the Commission has inst funded a study ■ 
to evaluate the majrn^itnde and effectiveness of Fedei-al fundiiicr for* 
libraries under LSCA and'tlie fiscal impact of general re^>enue shai-iu^ ^ 
on librai-ies. Phe outcome imd i-ecommcndations of the .study will be 
availal)le late m lOTfi, and will soi've as the basis for further recom- 
UK^datioiis on the Fedeial role in the funding of pyblic libraries. 

Keconimendations: The National Commission on ribrawsand In- 
formation Science, at its September 1^75 meeting, passed a resolution 
which strongly .urges the coutinuatimi of tSCA as a basic component 
of Federal funding foi' pul)lic librarie.s. The Cdmmission. however, 
equally stiongly urges tlie revision of LS(U. 

The recommended revisions fjeal with the problems^iid weaknesses . 
that have developed in the administration of LSCA at both the State 
and Federal level over thh past 20 years. LSCA has l)een a most efiec- 
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tivi» prograur, Vost hoiiefit .canno^^Ot* aoubtetl,* but gQp( Irresponsible 
planning i^nd /valuation ^tecpilres tis loW eaudid, to recognize our 
weaknesisoB, aj/d^jnpve inipoKtaintly, to re(\i)gni;ise t be means to correct 
i|eKciencie,s, / . \ 

"JVe innstJ^ave an exfensioii'^f LSC'AT^ifViHust bcCr^^^^^ pro- 
gram musbfbe ^forward funded' ^^it an effrOtiye ler^l, IjSC^'xV, title ll\ 
, funds mmt be incnnise.d; afteTit|oii to tlie* fmiding problem of urban* 
libraf Fes/nust be dealt'Svkj) pn a iAiv and equituble basis, 
• The #(>mmiasion's reeoinmefidod revisions Wnd "funding le^'els arcs 



aa fdllrfw.s : \' „ 

'Revise th^'^ct. to insure th^^ Federal iunds will not be sub- • 
stitu/ed for State fufuls nor usdd as a substitute for adequate State 
sup/prt,f(>r fhe functioiYol tliV ii^ate library agency, PxTovide a linii- ; 
tatfon on es;ptnditur0s by State library agencies of 10, percent for 
pninistrative purposes—^I.see thut is one \yer.ajil itgree^on, , 
X?)) LSCA, title I, fijifds be matched by State appropriations only, 
, (r) Statutory tinUv limitation on the use of -I^SCA funds for the^ 
tiite adtnimstiatiiw ofLSCA insuring that -piore LSCA funds 
'tjistributed to eligible libraries — ^woshaye the problem where 
States will carr^ ovei' theii' fuftds too many years, not making >fiem 
ayadlable on tliayear or two that it was intended, \ • ' . 



* (<^(|^Assunince-of ah ecprit'ahre distribjtioiuof-iSQA, title' I, 
to support ^the st^rftngthening of iirban pubJic libraries, > 
. \e) Acbnihist ration and fiscal pi;ovisionK oi^.LSCA to Kc^stru 



to strengnurn, stimulate*, nxyxl require State anxl local.suppoi-t.' 



ructuved 



(/) .tiercrer of title Jll.of LSCA and the multitype Library Part- 
nersliip Act ^providing for the establishnuMit of aylocai-'State-Fecleral 
partnership prograin for^ the purpose of Qi^coura^ing and stistaining 
jjn' adequate system of libraries. ^ ^ ' * ' ^ 

{(/) Revised LSCA t6 include provisions for forward fuhdmg to 
help re^^olve the reciiri-ing problefns^f uncertainfy, late allocations, 
and other adniinistrativ-e problem^^^icli interfere with effective plan- 
ning at the nh;tional, State, and dotal leveL 

' J/i) The funding. level for fiscal year 11)7.7 for LSCA, title T, be at 
a Imd not less than the (i^cal year 197(> itppropriation ; title II at a 
mini'rnuni level of $1) npUibn; title III, incUiding tlu-Library Part- 
nership Act, at a minimum lev<^l of $15 million ; title IV, Older Ameri- 
,can Services, at a minimum level of $2 million, 'amb 

(/) That there be a re.exajnination of the authorized level of fund- 
ing and the national priontie&.specified in LSCA and of the^requin*- 
ments foreffective long-range planning, . ^ 

J very niuclv appreciate tlu*^ opportunity to a^^ppar before you and 
to share the Commissiwi'stinnjk^^Jr with y'ou'in keeping with Our legal, 
respbnsibilit^v of -advising the Congi'ess on pvoWem^s, programs and 
legislative action in the area of libiv^ry and information services. . 
s ^ [The pi-epared statement of Alphonse F, Tvezza follows :] 

Prkpakki) Statement of Alphoxre, F. Tuez'/a, ' Executive DitiEcrdR, National 

t'OMMTS«ION ON LlHRARlES AND .iNFORSfATION^SCIFlXCE 

My natne^s Alphonse F. Troz'/a» Executive Director, of the Xational Commis- 
sion on Libraries and Information Science. 

,The XatiolTal rommissit>n on Libraries and Information Science, a^pexrtianent 
and independent a^jency, is charged under IMibHc LaW 01-34n with ^developing 
and reconnneoding to the Congress arid the President «oyerall national plans for 
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^^J'Sziz:::;^'::^^, ^':r --^f-r'"" act.v.t.es, at the 

tin. nation. i„ acWit m I, (Vm.nlu.? S library and iijtforn.atioual needs of 
• iWe'rand t^'flCsiaeTit's'^'tln.T)""^' ""T''^ "^'^ transmitted to the 

i^?f:hzrru:,re,£r^;'^- -"^'-i or r.h.vZd*rd.t."oViv 

to make progress toward the attainment of tills goal., the Oo.nmlsslon hnq 
«hPrp'n'' '""^''^ I'^^'n-"'" "I'jw'tives: (1) to strengthen devXp or cr^^^^ 
«here needed human and n.aterlal resources which- are supiwrti rof Hleh n^^^^^^^ 
Ity library and Information servli-es- and (2^ to loin tn^oiw Ih iii *^ ■ !. 

'r'^","'^^ '? ''^^ -"nt;;:throug*h'!. loimon'pft ^J^rS 
uniform standards. «n.l shared communications, to form a natlon'wdf network 
Such a program n.nst have Iwentlves strong enough • to en,.OHrrgrn.axrn?„n: 
•ooperatlon nnd parlldpatlon. flot only by states and lo^^l govSenrbu by 
Interested public iind private agencies as well M'vernmenrs, nut Dy 

■■.'I'j''„r'''''''""'Mi'r"."'!'''"' ^"''^ responsibility for al<Ung In the develop- 

> V . ""^"''^ "'"'t'^^tnte networks, furthering (MVnnnon pmi^loes 

he v„"t^ n'."' nr''*""^'" •""'•^'<'l'"»""f. i".'re«slng ,.o..rdlnat ion' "t, e^^^^^^^ 
I ' ' l"'provlng access. to the Information, resources of 

l-ederal agencies, and iK-rformIng other relevant functions. " ri sources or 

KOI.E OF TUK STATEB 

Nntioiml PTonls in tlio fiein of library umL information serVice cannot be 
chievHl unless there Is ourt^fu! nrti(;n!atioi, between loeal, state. multi«tate ami 
at («,« Planning. It is the (Commission's view that ea<.h of th;sMeve s 

.w i * • the 1^ (Mora! (iovernnient wo/jld fuml those iispecls Af rhe network- 
^^^^^^^^^ natioMal'obJe< tives, and stimulate statewide and multistate i rary 
.(Ie^eloImlent needed t(x supporf tl»e national progrant. Tlie state government 
would «(vept tlie major share of the eost of coonH^ating and of supportk^^^^^^ 
intrastate components of the network.^as ^ell asTpart of the cost of parties 
V,. m*^' in nmltistn^e plannihjf oi>eratton.s. Eacli state must reeognize its respon- 
„/nH; r statewide^'program of lifctrary and iufof- 

umthm sen-ice Such a vrogram must eounuit the state to provide -'fuuding or 
mutchInK funding for development of resources and. services, including special 
l<»rrtis of statewide network UHSistauc^ and sim-ialized services.- 

ir this typi» 0f f^uid pro <pio philosophy were adopttnl. ahcLif incentive formulae 
were worke<l out to uuike local, state, multistate. and national fiuaming mutuallv 
reinforcing, then a nationwide network {^oultl grow from the bottom upATo 
achieve this goal however, redijires that ^he responsibilities of the various levels 
be well defined, that financial obligations be, clearly recpgnized and that legal 
commitments be made possible through appropriate statutes. Some states nmy 
<lecidc to provl(le fundnig for the fu^-ther development of library and information 
serv ces within the state, while oth^r states* may elect to share funding with 
local govern nuMits. - 

_ Responsibility for fostering the coordinat;]on of lij^rary resources and services 
thronghout a state has usually i)^n Assigned to a state library agency Or to 
another agency with /be sa*ne legal authority and functions. This agencv is the 
imrurni fcKus for statewide planning and coordination of cooperatlve-i-jlbrarv 
and information services and for ^coordinating statewide plans with thosJof the • 
i*e<leral (.overnujent. S^ich agoijcies must solicit the widest possible participation 
of literary, nifornmtiou, arnd user c<)mmunities. Severaf states such as Illinois. 
.\ew \ork. and Washington already have operational systems^or networlcs which 
are in harmony with the Commission's program. The fifty states, however, must 



inako a firm cdininltnuMit n) coiitlnuiiiK HUpport ar^lfuHding of library and 
Information artlvliit'H at a level coininenHurate \fTfb tlK» noeds of tliolf 
coiiHtltneiit*. ) 

State Itbr'nry agencies bave n mlajor'^ole to play in the development of a 
nation\vide progranv of library und/informaffon seryee. Many of the>4e agencies 
now serve' a Hignillc-ant planning and coordlnatinjyTunction In their respective 
stateH^or in a uuiltistate ( oniplex. Therefore, (heyyshould he/cjmsidered partners 
by the Federal (ioverniuent in developing and/supporting useful patterns of 
service. Among the benefits wiiich could accryi from such a partnership are 
greater possibilities for compatible programs and sustained' funding through 
mutual ly-HUpporl I v^^orf^ ^ 

Proposed tokjftiTiregisiatlon iiv support of library and Infornfjatfon^ serviceu 
must rect)gnizfllmt the skites are at varying stages of developing their aerNlces ; 
some statfs b\ve not yet ^i^iliated plans, and'otbers are in the early stages of 
planning whllf still otbers are already implementing sophisticated programs. 
Some states have netwoiks organized by type of library^ others have netNVorka 
that iiu'lutle vll tyiH'S of lihrari<^s, and still others bave networks that inQy#f 
Information agencies as well 4is libraV%}. Federal-state funding formulae must, 
therefore, be devised which will take Intrt account tuese differences among the 
•stt>lcs and provi^^c the means for supportihg- various levels of developments. 

^' , . • KUNDING * \ ' 

Beginning, iu JlK")!}, with the passage of the I^ibrary Services ^\ct by the Con- 
gress, the Fcderui (ijjver'^iment has gradually* assumed responsibility for pro- 
grams of Hnnncial assistance to libraries. There are some who view the continued 
tinani'lal sui)i>ort of libraries by the Federal C'^-ernment with alarm, because 
of the inferred i*e;ir that the bureaucracy will, sooner or later, stiflo iutellectuar 
f;-eedoni. (;ertainly, tiie availability of-government numey for libraries during 
the past twenty years disproves this theory^ Tlie Conunisslon believes that the 
-American public not cnily accepts Ibe j)rincJi)le of Federal funding for Ubrarieff, 
*but niso c(iuates it \Vitb the Federal respcmsibility for public education. 

Federal assistance i)n>grams for "libraries have 'been ft^r the ac(iuisitlon of 
materials, the provisicm of itew .services, library training? and reseaTch; iw^v 
buihting construction, aid to special groups,Muid >so forth. They have affected 
public libraries, school libraries, college and university librariet5. A smAUxmrtlon 
of the funds under Title III of LS(\V have also l)een available for interlihrary 
cooperation. For Fiscal the total sum in the Federal budgj;^y,for library 

grant programs amounts to $21^iiniilion. 

In WVIX the AdnitnistrntioiCTeconmiench'd the elimination F#denrl grant 
I)rograms for libraries. It recommended revenue sharing as an alternative method 
'of .sni>i>ortlng libraries, and the (ienerai Revenue Sharing Act (|ualitied libjaries 
to recelvr ai)prOpriatioiis for oi)eratlng exi)enses. The pi*ei»onderaikce of testimony 
.to the Coniinission indicates that ti<{» revenue sharing mcchanisuli does not work 
\v<»irfor libraries. Th(» revcnue^sbaring niechiinism is unsatlsfactoVy for libraries 
because it fo/ces them to comiH'te for* fund.s with h)cal govcrinnents and their 
utilitarian ageneies.' such as the iM)lice and tire departments. As educational 
agents in the connnuntiy. libraries provide hmg-range scrvictH to all pcjude, but, 
unf<)rtnnately. it is cliffirult to justify this as a h)eal prioritj- when conspicuous 
utilitarian problems need immediate correction. As a result, j^ty otticials in sdme 
c-lties are reluctant to share s<)nie revenue with libra ries.'^lndications rcceU'ed 
hy the Conunission thus far reveal that, in some ioenlities, n»venue sharing i^Mjney 
is otTsetting nornml oiK'rnting budgets of libraries, rather than providing thein 
with funcN for new pr»)grams and services. In such circiunstam'es, it is unlikely 
that ^-evenne sharin;^ funds will bave any inipact at all on cooperative action 
programs or intersystem planning. 

Recent actions' by the Tongress have restored ai)proi)riations for many of the 
,'categorical aid ijrograii^s which were eliminated*, but the iKilicy *of the Admlnis- 
' tration ccmtinues to favor their eventual termination. The I'.S. ^Comptroller, 

• Klmer Staats. has stated that an elTectivc Federal fiscal p(^licy re<piires a m\± 

* <»f funding programs-rcategorical grants. bh)ck grants, revenue sharing, and tax 
exiwndlture. Categorical grants serve fbe i)un>^^<e of dealing with <lwignated 
problems of mitiomil conc^^rn in a spmftc and uniform manner, and with nmxi- 
mum involvement of state and local governments. Snch grpnts are particularly 
trainable for research an<l denionstriH:ion activities and when the overriding objec- 
tive is to prescrilM» a mininuim level of service. 
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^ KKCOMMENDATIONg 



■ ^ • 

fwonfy .v,,,rs. I S( ' V^^as h.-^V „^l\/i^^^^^ "^'t the past ' 

ul"Z''T.l',:"A,.rr'"'"'''''''''Jl 'r,'r"'"-^ ""<» '""(""S "-vels ar.. ns follows: 

librarlV ^^^^'^ '"'"'•^ '"-e '"•"fU.ute.l to eUKllIie * 

fj''.' '^'''''"■""''P "f P'li'ltable .llNtrlbution of l,SrA, Title r funds to itinm.rf 
the strenKtheriliiK of urban puWlc libraries. i. riimis t(( supiK.rt 

(<•» AtlinlnlstratioM and (isi'al provisions nf T <?P v »,> i>« . . . ^ 
stren,,n,en,sri„„nate.andre,nlrestl.rl^^^^^ ""•-^ ^" 

K^v\^ml^liyl ^ '}\n \ V''*:'^ Library Partnership Act ' Q-i?: 

pro, Kims' for the estahllslunent of a local-.state-Federal partnershii) nroErii m for ^^-« 

r !;""';''^';,"^ .-noonrnKinK and s„staU>l„« an ado.p.ate svs em f Hb frie ^ 
for the further ,lev£.!i.pn>ent of netw.rks whleh extend and expa.u I t e Ts" f 
the re«o,.n.es of .s,.h.n.l. pnblle, n,.ade,nle. an.l spe-.h-I lihra^les and l,,f:,V,n;tl,m . 

(</) Revi^^e LSOA to inoln.le provisions for forward funding to help jesolve ' 
e re,-nrrp>« problems of nmertainty. Into allo,.ntions. aod other adLnistra- 
h^al'leS"""' •■ff"<-"v I."'.nninu at the national"^^^^^^ , 

1 "V. f'"- "•"♦•"I year 1!>77 for LSCA. Title I, \w at a level not 

Tm/ t f r' ' " W.-<.pria tion ; Ti tie II at a n.inimn.n leVeT oV ? ) n iVi m • ' 

no Tl I. rv . n ' '■'"•'I"-'---""!' AH. at. a .ninlnnHu level of .$15 n.iV 

V. h„ M An.er.ean Services, at a mlnin.nm level of ?2 niilllon. an.l 

(n that Hiere.be a re-<.xa«iinat.ion of the authorlz.Ml level of funding Und the " 

rnnuTplVnnini " ^^"''^^ """ ■•'"l"^"-'"'-'"'' "frmive lonR- 

I very mueh appreciate the opiK)rtunit!f to appear before vou and to share the 
(ommi.sslon.s thinking with .vou in keei/in« with our leeal fesponslbllity of " 
• a.Klsinf; the_( on«ress on problems, programs and leKlslatlve action in the area • 
of library and information .services. • ■ 
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•Mr. Uhadkmas. Thjink you \Trv miich. Fif-sh lot iiir ComimMKi vou 
aiul tlio ineiiihtM-s of t!ie Natioiwr! ( \)nuiiissi()n on Li!)mri(»'s juid lirfor- 
iiiation ScicMinv.for cioarl y4liuvii»<r taken so st^iouslv vour |io<ris!at ive 
mundato by addjvssin^r yoursolves to substantive i)i'or)^enis;and oflVr- 
in<r coiu-iPLito reconinUMidatioits AVUli ivspoct* to f liorn. i 

I .n*ould also ^<ay tiiat wc siuili look forwanl seoin^ that study in 
dato 14)7<)/an(l if f nni stiii ciuiinnari of this suhoonHuitU;k I assure 
you.tluit \\T \yi!i wayt you^to coinv \\\) and i)iTsent (hcstudV and hohl 
a hoarjn«r on it so tiiat rurinlxMs of tlu\ rrHuinission ran hniv a ciuuK^o 
to dost'ribe tiioir iTconuneiuhitioiis and t(i liear thv (iurstions of ntoni- 

bers (>f tlu\('0!!l!!ntt(M\ 1. 

Of, course, i \v<Duhl iiopo that tho now l^vsident! howjovor h(^ or 
shy inay prove to he.^^vjii study twiuitever reeonuuendatuuis vour Coni- 
niis.sion i)r(i?ti^ces. * ' ' 

, I luive two ()!• tiiree (|uesti<)ns,-Mr. I'rezza. - / ' 

(♦\)uld^y<>»» oonuueut oh tiu» reiatioiTklrip between. the \ationnl ('om- 
rnission and tiu^ Wiiite House CouferfU(T on Library and Infonna- 
tioii Ser\ iees^ • ^ ' / 

Mv. ^lu}:y//..\. Tiie Xationfti Conutn^sioji, as you know from th(» Aet 
on tiie White House Conference, is respQUsi[)te for iniplenieiitin^ the 
White H()use ConfemuV on Lil)i:ary and Iiiforrfuitions wServioes. - 

• Wiuit we did was take our jniinediate aetion on the si<rnin^ of the 
law on Deeeinber IH. fl^rl, by ti)e Presidents and \ye appointed the 
tliree ('onunissionei'sMviu> wouhl be On tlW^A(h'is(ny CouiumI to the 
•AVIute Hous<^ Conferenee. \ 

Mr. HiiAOK.MAs. Have you (h)iu^ tluit ^ 'J' 

Mr. 'I'iu:'/,ZA. We di^h workin<r Nvith t!ie 'Anuu iean Li[)Varv Assoeia- 
tion and luahy other's, : We ur<red the two Houses" to make theif. 
appoint ineuts: , * 

As vou know, Hiev did, arul tbev appointee! 10, whi<'h <rives us 11] 
of (he i>S. ' ' . . ^ 

We also inunediat/dy oiljeially r-equested the A(hnii)istration, om, 
to make tluy api)()iut ments. two. tomji the White House ( 'onferenee,' 
wlucli the ]a,n^uu<re of liie bill s^Vsjujt later than IDTS, and, tliree, 
to r"c(}uest the ap.pi-opr iatiou of >^;5.r) million. 

^ We have tu)w made that recpiest four tinu^s in 1 year. We made it 
fni' supplejuental li)".") appibpriation : we nuide^it for the IW) appro- 
priation. We uia^le >it for the suppleruentaT 14)7() n'{)propria( ion, and 
we hn v(^ a<rain nuidiMt then for li^TT.- * ' . 

Xow. oflieially ^ye ha\'e b(MU! turned (h)wn there. W^v hjue [)ee!i in- 
formed 01.1 the fourtli oiu\ but'tlu,^ I'residentV bii(.l^et4v^^^ 1^*^*^'^^ 
^ent up yet aiul 1 <ruess I .^hould not^speeify what that \\/^s/'' 

liut theii' vi(^w l uns souiethinir like this: ' ' 

Kiist, thev feel (hat it is hitlutiomiry. We ti-iedto point out that 
spendin^^ )r^'J.r> . null ion in a jxM'iod of y(»ai's is not, iii our, belief, 
inflationai \\ 

Second, it fias [)e(Mi labeled an initiative. We-indieate that it was 
^started in^ VMli) by President Ford hinisel f,. as luinoiity leader, and 
.sifrr)ed bv the President in 107 k 

Third, they say that it will tend to r*aise people's (^pectatiohs. 
Therefore, thev feel the demand on the Admiiustration and Con^xress 



foHlloon^^^^^^^^^^ "i')i(.'!)iogn,ms and nioro Hml.inoro inonoy will be 
}yo. i\ii- ill a position wliorv this is not .roiim to bo possible in tlie' 

t;^^^JT''-V'''''''''\ V' -'"v^ f.;„t ratio,; 

cons«im.ntlv\ tli(Mi a('(oinnuMi(latioji IS that wo fdi-.rot it ■ 
prb|)'lMT>-^ Tlio last point .is what- ia oalleTl a sel^^fumiling 

,( ouUi-yon expand a bit on the observation that runs tliVoiigli'vour 
testunoiiy itmUhe re.'omniendat-'ions af the Cotivnission to enmrrage 
a greater etloi-t m ,?nit>jwtt^of libnw ies on the i)aYt of the States * 

-l,.v-T' '',Sy9'''-.to,sfimoirv tf„,t-i5laf<'s at va-ryinjj stages in 
developmj,. their Vrv4< es. \o\, say in pftinf ((ry.^tmt tl4,iiscal provi- 
, sons in the.,i,lnui,istration of LS('„V he strm-tured to stnMiL'thefr 
? inuiiate and ivqYiire State and lor.nl snpj.oft. ali.r vo.i nse the phrase 
elsewherv in ytfflr statenient of "iiKentive forniuhis.^' . 
^( on ,1 yon tell us a little more specifieally what yon have in miml" 
t least so -far as what, this l^^rishltIon eoidd do nioit> etfectivelv to rrive 
ificentivesto the States to support bbrai-ies^ 
. ,Mr. Thkzza. I would l)e<.da(Uo. ' ' " 

r just finished a terin 41s State Librarian for the Staf^ of Illinois 
for slifrh|Iy less hail (i. years.: In fact. I finlsheif my last official diitv. 
last Friday in Illinois on a I.SCA Advisory ronimittee project > 

direct experience iiid,icate(l that where th(> Federal legislation 
r"!5/. r'!'"'' '"»-^-l.""<li^ it possible for a State to use their 

A tunds< instead of State funds, rather than in addition to thev 
did so. . . ■ \ 

In rilinoi.s. we tfivd' very hard to convince the lefrislatnre that the 
intent ot the act was not that.' and >ye succeeded. A\'e started in 1965 
with a progriuu there. AVe had no.Statt* aidfe,Av[iatsoever. and in less 
ttniii i years, we went from nothino; to $(> million. And todav it is 
yowr million, and we u.sed exactiv $1 million for 2 years runiunL'— 
Uialt a minioii for 2 more vears— totat LSCA funds.* •■ - 

\ In other words, what we u.sed wks $.3 m'illion over a period of 4 
yeaix and that was it. And wq pha.sed'it out for State funding 

We tlien turned to LS('A funds for a'dditional projects, additional 
progranis for the .State. , ' 

1 If ymf can do that in a State whete the' State legislature and Gov- 
ernors office feel tliat yon can't do it ti'therwise. buY when a State has 
had a problem or di.sagreement between tlie philosophy of a State" 
agency and the go^vernment. and has appealed to AVashington for 
clarihcation or interpretation, the interpretation cominf^, from tbc 
Ottice of Libraries and Learning Resources has always T)eeii that' that 
was i)erniissible. And we are .--iVying. if vou say that you. i'n effect, 
have opened the door for States to use those funds for State pur- 
(,„.sps— for running their own State agencies or "for problems which 
are really the State responsibility. I agree when the Adiiiini.stration 
says, for example, that the Federal r.overiniient has a role which is 
different than the States. eon.se((iiently. the State must exercise its own 
role, and tliey feel, given enough incentive, now, let the States share 
the responsibility and take it over, v . 

AVe maintain that the principle is coi\rJ>Hi^ but the time is wrong. 
And we maintain by doing the kind of things we are .sayin<>- in tfe 
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.rejjulations, wo \vill make it possible for States not to us(^ their Federal 
fiuuls for logitinuite State funding purposes. 

We still need to bring the States uj) to the different lovels. There' 
is going to be time to nnike tiie transition from where we are today to 
where we will k» in the future. Yoti ean't suddenly say next year that 
you can't use it any more; you have to nuike some transition. 

I tliink this niakes good sense, lint you word tiie law and rules and 
regulations in, such a way i^t) that" these funds are additioiuil funds, 
tiie same revejuie-sharing proi)lems. " 

We are sayuig tlint, Federal%>iids, no matter what fho source, must 
not he used as a re[)lacement for local and State funds, bnt as addi- 
tional, incentive money. You i)nt tee^h in it' if you say that you can 
have ,/vdollars in Federal funds, then yon will get the State funds, 

^fr. Hkadicmas. y^\A\, tiiat is a very important point, and I will 
certainly call your testimony to tin* attention of Mr'Qnie and other 
members of tiie coinniittce and subconiniittee who^are particularly 
'Concerned with this legislation, 

^^)ur testimony iins been very iielpful, Mr. Trezza, and again, I 
want to conimeiul you and the merni)ers of tiie Coinniission for the 
^0()(l joi) yon lun e bciMi doing, 

I hope when Mr. Matthei?^ comes up next, he will tell us that the 
Administ ration Jias finally decided ^o name tiiose otliej members of 
the White House ,\dviso!y Coniipittee, 

Mr.TKK/.ZA. Tiiank you. Mr. lirademas, and 1 did send yon a letter 
just tlie ^4llu»r day including our recommendations on the Higher 
kducatioir.Vct extension, as well as on the .James Madison ^[emorial 
Lil)rary j)r()biein, 

Mr. "BhwoKMAs, 1 a))[)ieciate (iiat, and I have your letter. Without 
objection we will include it in the recoi'd as well, 

[The letter referred to follows:] ^ ^ ' 

XATf'ovAi- Commission ox Lthkakiks ani> Infoiimation Sciknck, 

]VaMhin{/ton, J).(\. Drrrmbcr tt, 1975. 

I Ion. .lOFiN nUAt)KMAS, . 

rhuirmufi^ St feet f-'tluratiau Sfibrommittcr, r.N. llouHC of RrprrmUativcH,- 
Washint/tOH, l>,f'. V 

!)F.\K Mh. (*n\iKMAV° At its Sei>temi>er ineetiii;;. the Niitional (Nnnniissioii 
on !/k}^rnri(»s iuu\ Ipt\)rni:Mion Scienct* i)}isse{l t\ resolution on tlu' extension nnd 
revision of (!u» Mhriiry Services :iiu\ Constrnrtion Aet nm\ the extension nnd 
. rcvisiun of the IIi;;luT Kchication Aet of UMm. Copies of tliw resolutions are 
eneliysiMl h(»re\vith. ^ 

We hJive lenrned through continuous, rnreful i^lnnnht;; nnd evnlinit iOn, that 
tliere are certain weaknesses in f.SCA and IIKA tliat conhl ho ennunnte<l hy 
(\»nt:ress'^thrfnm'h U';;islat ion. Wo hope yon win ronsi<h»r o\ir resolufif»ns in your 
dvllherations concerning: LSCA an(LAy*'A. If we can he ef jmy furtlier as- 
sistance, please do not hesitate Pw-riill on ns. , • ^ 
Sincerely, 

T> Ar.PiroNSK F. Tiny.zA, 

^ * pjxvrutivo Director. 

Knclosurys. 

. • \\\{\UYM iOnrcA'riox Act ^ 

FOR TMMKDrATF. UKI.KASF. 

StressinjT' i)asic role of academic Uhrnries in a nationwide coopernfive 
program of resource sliarin;:. tln^ Xatir)nifl '(N>rnnussion on TahraricH nnd In- 
fonnntion Science has adopted a rosolutioiv calling for tlie extension and re- 
vision of the IIi;;her Education Aet of IIXm. The resolution calls foV Uscal year 
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11)77 ai)i)roi)riations at tlu' li'vols not Iosh than tlu' amount voted h\ Congress 
for fiscal year lU7r). 

As part of the iaipleiiientatiou of its national program document, "Toward 
a Nrtti(mal I'rogram for i.iljrniy and Informati(m Servfcos : (ioals for Action;" 
the Commission furtlier recommends the rei>lacement of the i)reseiit Part V of 
Title II wUh a new Authority. This would provide the aMIitv to assist researdi 
Ii»»raries amkoirhjui iml)Ilc libraries wliich serve as major national n»search 
centers for collections and services broadly based ilud recoguiztnl as having 
national signiticance. / 

RF.SOLrTION ON IIlOlIFJl EDUCATION' ACT OF 1965 

Whereas, the nati(m's nuijor research li!)raries are an essential element in 
undergraduate, advanced, and |)rofessioual educatiiai and research uiKni which 
the nation de|>t*nds ; and 

Whereas, the develo|)nu'nt of academic' library collecti(ms is a continuing 
and ever more costly activity --Ijecausc of: rising costij for books, i>eriodicals 
and staff: eximnsijm in the scojie of teaching and research i>rograms; and the 
raiud increase in the worldwide |)roductioii of recorded knowledge ; and 

Whereas, library research and demonstration i)rojects ,liave contribhted |)oa- 
itively to tlie develo|)iuent and ''testing of innovative coiuvi)ts of lil>rarv and 
infornuition services : aud 

Whereas. reseaVcli libraries, such as the nuijor university library members of 
(he Association of Ilesearch Libraries; indei>en(lent research lil)raries, such as 
the John (Verar Library, the Iluutingtcm Library, and the Folger Lii^rarv; and 
urban imblic libraries, sucji as the New York Public Library and the Kostcm 
Public liibrary, nil of which serve as majfVr national research- centers because 
tfu»ir collect ton and services are l)roadly l)ased and recognized as having national 
significance; and 

Whereas, resources of university aiul other research libraries, with coliective, 
res<»urces (»f over UOO in ill ion volumes, have long been shared through a system' 
of 'interlibrary lending and -Avhereas nnder the existing system the costs of 
l)roviding this service are bec'ouiing increasingly difficult for lil^raries to bear: 
now, therefore, be it ' 

J^VHOIvcil, That the Higher Kducation Act (IIKA) ()f liH).") hi^ revised and ex- 
tended f(»r three years cm tlie following basis: 

f</) Extend the Husic. SupiJlementary and S|)ecial (irniU Program of IIEA, 
Title II, part A, in its i»resent form, to be fnndell at a minimum U'vel not less 
than the amount appropriated in fiscal year 11)75. 

(h) Exten«l Title VL part A, in- its i»resent form to be funded at a niini- 
uuim level not less tluin the nuu)unt api>roi»riarcd in fiscal year lOTT), 

(c) <*()ntinne the Library Training aiul Demonstration Pnigrauis authorized 
under Title 11. part H, to be funded at a miuinunn level not less than the 
amount ai)pn>i)riated in Mscal yVnr 1!)7'). 

(fl) Hei>!acc the present IIEA, Title IT, part (*. with a new authority to as- 
sist; research libraries in accordance with the suggestion of the (*nrnegic Coun- 
cil cm Higher Education. This program would strengtlu'u and extend the capacity 
of research libraries collectively to provide the informatkm services needed by 
the research ccunmunity, 'as well as to serve as a national res(mrce to all who 
nee<l and desirj* it. 

LlHK.VKY SkHVICF.S ANU CoNSTIlVCTION ACT 

, KOR immkoiatk rklkase ^ ^ 

The National Conunission on tJbraries and Tnfornuiti(m Science, firmly com- 
mittal to tho continuation of categoricaraid as part of its national program, 
adopted a strongly^-worded resolutioii calliu/r for the' revision and ad()|)ti(m of the 
Library Services and C*onstructiJTn^ct (LS(\V j. 

The (^)mmission cited LSCA as an efFectiveTnstrumt^nt in the exterisuni and 
improvement of library services t<) millions of Anu»ricans in the ."^0 states and 
territories and as a t-atalyst for tKe sharing of resoun^es am(»ng public, school, 
university, and s|)ecial libraries and infornuition centers. 



XoTK. AfloptfHl by tho XntJonnl rommls^ion von Ltbrhri«'.s nnd Inforniation Sclonco at 
Ms »iu»»»ting on S<»i>t<MnJ)f'r 2.') If)?.**, in Ti<w AnjroU^*. Oatifornin. 

Th«» viows ♦•xpross<M! art', tlioso of fho Nrf^rS and do not norc^ssarlly rMiwt tho position 
or policy of th<^ I':x<»('utl>'e or l-ir^islativt' Urniu'lies of the <Jov<'rnmont. 
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Forward funding;, safwiards ajjaliist substitutinK Fodoral funds for state 
fuiuis, and the strenjjthenint; of I.S(\V, Title 111 (Interiibrary (NMH)eratioa ) are 
urnonK the nine reeoruniendations in the resolution. 

ItKSOl.l TION ON FilHUAUY SkKVK HS AND CoNSTIll'CTION ACT 

NVlu'reas, tlie Feileral I^ibrary Serviees and Const ruction Act has been instru- 
mentai iiM'Xtension and iiuprovenu'Ut of lii)rary services to millioris of Auierican's 
in the'tlfty states and territories, and 

Whereas, the Federal funds provided to the states ami territories under tliis 
Act have eneourajjed the development of library services directed toward the 
daily information, edneati<on. r^earcli, cultural, and recreational needs of people, 
and • 

Whereas, these funds liave enal»led libraries to ct)operate with both public 
and volunttHM- ajjencies in meeting: the lu'eds of d i satlv a utajjed people, i>ersons in 
Institutions, hantiicapped persons, and tiiose of limited iOn^rlish-speakiuK ability, 
and to <lt>veU)p api)rt)priate outreach services needed iu both cities and rural 
areas, and 

Whereas, tlie incentive of these Federal funds ha« assisted thousands of com- 
munities* to s(vure from public and private sources the funds needwl to con- 
struct library facilties a<le(iuate for today's lil>rary services, and 

Wh<T(Mis, Interiibrary cooperation projjrams assisted by the Federal Library 
Services and Construction Act are encf)uraKiiiK nrul facilitating: the sharing of 
resources amonj; i)ublic, school, university, and special librari^es and informa- 
tion centers to meet the increasingly sophisticated needs of readers, and 

Whereas, the testimony of library users as well as that of li!)rarians. library 
administrators. aUd trustees in regional meetinjjs in 11)73, 1074, and 1075 clearly 
indicate to tlic NCLIS tljc netnl for improvement iu library service and ifor ex- 
pansion of library systems and network developmerit, and 

Whereas, the l"!>7() anjendments (]*ublic I.UW Jn~n«()) extended the Act thron^h 
Junem 107(). and * ^ 

Whereas. Hie need for Ui)rar\*ft;ul informaton services is accelerating: Now, 
therefor*', be it 

hU'Molvcfl, That the Library Servici^ and Construction Act (LSCA) be re- 
vised and extended for tliree years on tlu'Tollowinj: laisis : 

{(f) Revise the Act to ensure that Fedt^U funds will not l)e substituted for 
state funds nor used as a' su!>'stittite for ade(^te .state support for the function 
>of the State Library Ajjency. Provide n linWH|oh on expenditures by State 
liilirarv A^jeucies of 10 percent for administrative ph^qjoses. 

ib) r.S(\V. TitU' 1. funds l)e matched by state alH*i;()priationR only. 

ic) Statatorv time limitation on the use of I.S(\V fim^s for the state admin- 
istration of LSCA ensuring; that more KS(\V fcuiids are (H^tributed to elij?ible 
lll)raries. . / ' ^ 

Hi) Assufance of an enuitablo distribution ofl LSCA. Title T, fumls to support 
tile strentrtheuiii^ of uri)an public libraries. V 

(D Administration and fiscal provisions m LSCA to be strfrctured to 
stventjthen. stinuilate, and refpiire state and local support. 

(/) Merjrer of Titb' III of LS(\V and the multitype r.il)rary Partnorshi|K\ct 
providing' for the estaldi.^hmeut of a local-state- Federal partnership prograln^ 
for the purpose of encotirajjinj; and sustniuiuff an adequate system of libraries 
and Yor tiie further developnu'ut of networks which extend and expand the use 
of the resources of school. pul)lic, acadenvie, and special libraries and information 
centers. , , i 

((/) Uevise T,S(\V to inclutej)rovisions fox forward funding to help resolve 
the recurring' prol)UMns of uticerfiiinty. late allocations, and other administrative, 
problems which interfere with effective planning at the naticmal. state, and local 
h'vel : and l)e it further 

n(Molrvfl, That t!u' fundinsr level for fiscal year 10<7 for r.S( A, Title T. he at 
a level not less than the FY 107(i approi)riation : Title IT at a aiinimum level 
f)f million: Title HI. in< hMliut: the Lil)ravy Partnership Act. at a mini"unn 
Icvc! of nr> million : Title IV, ()[<ler 'American Services, at a minimum level of 
. %'2 nullion : and l)e it further 

Ntm; Aao|>t<'-l t»v.tli»» Natlnnal (NumnissUm on Llhriirlo^ and rnfornmtlon Soifnco :it its 
nwVtinj: on Sj»pr. 2:^, VM't, in Los Anp'lcs. Ciilif. 
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.u " re-examlnatlou of the nutliorlze^J level of funding 

""i"'"**' «I'«lfl«l in LSCA and of the requirements for effeo- 

ttve long-range planning. The views expressed are those of the XCLS and do 

.^^ Br^S^'i^J'^rUfe^r^'^^'""" ''''''' "^"^ ^^-""^ or'^^^Utll'e 
^ ^Mr- BiLXDKMAs. May T say, as one who ^ concerned with libraries 
oiitiits committef and also as a membor of the House Administration 

omniYttee, wiieie I sit on the Siibcornmittee on Libraries and Memo- 
rials. I am very pleased that the (inestion of the Madison Library haS 
been resolved m the manner in which it was, ' ^ 

That is- not td say that I don't think we here in the House need 
mo>e space, because I think we do, but that is .another subject for 
.another day. / . 

Thank you, Mr, Trezza. / 
tC^T '^^'^ y^y^ pleased to hear from Duahe Mattheis, Executive 
JJebuty Commissioner of Education, accompanied by Dick W. Hays, 
Actme, Director of the Office of Libraries and Learning Resources 
Mr. Robert Klassen, Chief of the Program Development and 
Assistance Staff Jf the Office of Libra^Hes and Learning Resources; 
Mr. Richard A^ Hastings, Deputy Assistant Secretary for Legislation 
Munition; and Mr. Robert feeler. Deputy. Commissioner for the 
Hureau of School Systems, of the Department of HEW. 

He are very pleased to ha^ all of you. 

Our friend on the subcortimittee and associate, Mr. Quie, could not 
be h^re^thi.s morning. I know he would want me to extend a particular 
word of welcome to yoti, sir. ' 

PANEL FEOM THE DEPARTMENT. OF HEALTH, EDUCATION AND 
. WELFARE, WASHINGTON, D.C. : DUANE J. MATTHEIS, EXECUTIVE 
DEPUTY COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION; DICE W. HAYS ACTING 
DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF LIBRARIES AND LEARNING. RESOURCES; 
ROBERT KIASSEN, CHIEF, PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT AND ASSl'ST- 
' • ANCE STAFEf OFFICE OF LIBRARIES AND LEARNING RESOtRCES; 
RICHARD A; HASTINGS, DEPUTY ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR 
LEGISLATION, EDUCATION; AND ROBERT WHEELER, DEPUTY 
COMMISSIONER FOR BUREAU OF SCHOOL SYSTEMS 

Mr. Mattheis. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Chairniah, it is a pleasure to appear before your^subcommittee 
^ this morning to discuss the administration's proposal for a new direc- 
^tion for Federal assistance to libraries. Our proposal, the Library 
1 artncMship Act, was transmitted on March 6 fnd- is similar to 
S. ;<!)44. which was introduced by Senator Javits during the 93d Con- 
gress. Wlien the proposal was originally submitted, it was intended 
in part to replace the Library Services and Construction Act, which 
expire.sVin fiscal. year 1!)76 and is automatically extended for i year 1^ 
the General Education Provisions Act, and to provide the basis for 
, *^"PP"'"t for libruiy service programs administered bv 

the Office of Education. , ' 

' The Adiiiinistration is c.tirrentlv considering the Federal library pro- 
gram as part of the 1977 budget process. Any new position would be 
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reacted in the Presidents fiscal year 19^7 budget submittal. Our 
discussion today should be considered with that in mind. 

The purpose of the original Library Services Actji exacted in 1956 
and expanded in 1964 as the LSCA, was to provide Federal assistance 
to stimulate the States iil^he expansion and improvement of public 
library sei vices iii-i ural areas. In 1956, only 23 States had programs 
for statewide public library development. Expenditures un^er these 

f)rograms amounted to $5 million. Rural areas suffered t}ie mostj with^ 
arge segments of the population having little or no access to librar- 
ies. Twenty-six million rural residents were without any library serv- 
ices, and an additional 50 million citizens lived in areas with extremely 
inadequate service; 319 rural counties liad no library services avail- 
jible within their confines, • - - . 

To-day, there are 38 States with grant-in-aid programs. Appropria- 
tions exceed $100 million; 95 percent of the population has access to/ 
some form of public library serviijes. In addition, Federal general \ 
revenue sharing .funds used for public libraries by State and local 
governments have increased greatly since the program was initiated, , 
with $82.3 million being used for tliis purpose during fiscal year 1974. 

In fiscal year 1975 the library resources appropriation of $207.8 
million included not only support for public library services and 
interlibrary cooperative activities under the LSCi\, but also support 
for the purchase of school arid f^jcademic library materials and in- 
^structional equipment; library career training; and library demon-- 
strations under the ^Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
(ESEA) and the Higher Education Act (HEA)' authorities. Some 
of these efforts would also be^combined under the proposed legislation. 

Since, the evidence indicates tliat the basic purpose of the'public 
libr4iry legislation to stimulate the growtli of library services has 
been achieved, we believe it is inappropi iate for the Federal Govern- 
ment to continue a role of basic suppoil for ope^^ation and construc- 
tion. This is the responsibility of State and local governments. The 
proposed legislation ^was base'd di\ the premise that the' Federal 
Governinent has a jomt role with States and localities to, ^courage, 
support, and provide incentive ^capital for comprehensive informa- 
tional services-in interinstitutional cooperative plittei-ns and to dem- 
onstrate these, as well as other jelated arrangements of new informa- 
tion delivery systems for libraries of all types, 

Ba^ed on the evaluation study done under contract for the QfRce 
of E(hication by Systems Development Corp. entitled "The Public 
Library and Federal Policy'' (1973), we concluded that the Nation's 
libraries involved in cooperative4)rojectslmve successfidly proven the 
value of cooperative local. State, and rogiona-Lj^jects and networks 
in increasing sei vices and dollar effectivenesifMJetvaie give you a few 
^»xani{)les, which are illustrative of this success : 

' LSCA title III and IIEA title II-R have been instrumental ift . 
generating initial suppoit for the Ohio College Library Center, a 
regional processin-.'x networlc,tproviding more than 500 academic and 
public -libraries in ^^0 States access -to cataloging data through 800 
computer terminals. The data base includes 1.6 million records of 
titles from which libraries can produce their records and, in turn, 
save thousands of dollars in prOces.sing costs at the State and local 



levels. A xiiipiber.of Sti^tcs have joined the center's processing net- 
*WQrks with LSCA' titl(?III iunds. r,^, . ' * 

, Library cpordiifation has be4?n njiirUn-ed by State librarj^ agencies; 
Iqaal planners, and^LSCA title IIt..by developftig operative regional, 
library councils. For example, the Indiana Grener^l Asst^mbly has' en- 
acted a Library Services Authoriff^ to encourage libraries of all types 
to coordinate their activities' for the more efficient use of i-esources. 

Because of the XSCA ' incentive capital, inter\ibrar)^ cooperative 
activities have changed over the .years in emphasis and fof us from 
single-purpose projects involving more than one type of library to 
projects requiring all types of libraries within a geographic area to 
cooperatively assess needs, jointly develop plans and pro^jrams to meet 
needs, and jointly evaluate their institutional efforts. This requires 
a commitment from each type of library represented to see itself in 
relation to the total community and to the world of library and in- 
fonhaTion services.' . • • 

We, therefore, proposed that the. Federal GQvernment take a larger 
role in demonstrating improved methods of. planning for the use of 
and processing resources and improving the deliv^ of -information 
sejrvices and encouraging these cooperative patterns, ^he LPX^^^seed-' 
money' would also Iwe offered incentives to locaL State, and regional 
l^roups to work togetlier to provide piore accessible and comprehensive 
mf ormat ional services to greater nuinters of^)eople. 

At this point, Mr. Cliainnanvlet me outline the basic provisions of 
the LPA. The purpose of the bill was to ))rovide a program of dis- 
cretioitary demonstration grants and contracts designed to encourage 
_and support innovation in lil)raries and information services through 
»the devefopment and.,demonstration of cooperative activities involv- 
ing tfte sharing of resources and provision of services within conl- 
nlunities and amoujo: jurisdictions,, with special emphasis on services 
which benefit handicapped, institutionalized, or economically disad- 
vantaged groups. For such purposes, wq requested an authorization 
of $20 million for each of the fiscal year's 1076 through 1078. Under 
this jnoposah State and local library agencies and other nonprofit 
agencies, organisations, and institutions involved in the administra- 
tion, provision, support, or coordination of library or other informa- 
tion services would have been eligible to receive financial assistance. 

Activities would have focused on demonstrating innovative metho'ds 
for prdviding library services, including sorvicesto the handicapped, 
the nistitutionalized, and the economically (iisad\antaged; designing 
and demonstrating exemplary interlibraiy cooperative services and 
activities; and demonstrating the feasibility of the practical applica- 
tion of these informational and educational services for the library 
conununity. ^svaluation efforts would also have been authorized. Ap- 
plications'wquld have had to providi^assurance that State library ad- 
ministrative ii^encies, and in the rase of interstate projects. Governors 
of the affected! States, had been afforded an opportunity to revie>v and 
comhient on the proposed activity. 

Among the! criteria to he weighed in the aj^proval of an application 
would have been the degree to which the program or project to be 
funded could be replicated in the Xation, and consideration of the 
source and adequacy of non-Federal funds which would be available 
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levels. A number of StiUes have joined the center's processing net- 
.works with L^CA title III fund3. • 

Lihrarj; coordination lias l)een nurtured l)v State library agencies, ^ 
local ^planners, arfd LSCA title III bY develbjfing operative regional, 
library councils. For example, the Indiana Greneral Assembly has en- < 
act^d a Library Services Authority to encourage libraries of all types 
to coordinativtlieir activities for the niorotvfficient use of resources. ^ ^"^-^ . 

Because of, the LSCA incentive capital, Tnfer\ibrary cooperative 
activities have changed over the years in emphasis and focus from 
single-purpose projects involving more than one type of library to 
projects requiring all types of libraries within a geographic area to 
cooperatively assess n?eds, jointly develop plans and programs to meet 
needs, and jointly evaluate their institutional efforts. This requires 
a commitment^ from each type of library represented to see itself in 
relation to the total community and to the world of library and in- 
formation services. * * 

We, therefore, proposed that the F^deral Government take a larger 
* ^ role in demonstrating improved methods of -planning for the use of 
/''*aii(l processing resources and improving the delivery- of infprmatioii 
services an4 encoi^raging these cooperative pattei ns. The LPA *'seed" ^ . . 
monevjs^uld also have offered incentives to local. State, and regional 
j^roiipstoS^ork together to provide'niore accessible and comprehensive 
informational services to greatei* ii\iinl)tu*s of |)eople. 

At this point, Mr, Chairman, let me outline the basic provisions of 
the LPA, The purpose of the bill was to |)rovide a program of dis- 
, cretionary demonstration grants and coiitracts designed to encourage 
and support innovation in libraries and information services through 
the development and, demonstration of cooperative activities involv- 
ing the sharing of resources and provision of services within com- 
munities and amon<2: jurisdictions, with special emphasis on services 
which benefit handicapped, institutionalized, or economically disad- 
vantaged <rroups. For such purposes, we requested a^ authorization 
of $20 million for each of the fiscal years 107() through 1078. Under 
this proposal. State and local library agencies and other nonprofit 
agencies, organizations, and institutions involved in the administra- 
tion, provision, support, or coordination of library or other informa- 
tion services would have been eligible to I'eceive financial assistance^. 

Activities would have focused on demonstrating innovative methods 
for providing library services, including services to the handicapped, 
the institutionalized, and the economically disadvantaged; designing 
and demonstrating exemplary interlibrary cooperative services and 
activities; and demonstrating the feasibility of the practical applica- 
tion of these informational and educational services for the library 
coinniunity^ Kvaluation efforts would also liave been authorized. Ap- ' 
plications would have had to provid^^^^^^su ranee that State library ad- ' 
ministratij'e agencies, and in the rase of interstate projects. Governors 
of the affecti^l States, had been afforded an opportunity to review and 
comment on the proposed activity.. ' " ^. . 

Among the criteria to be weighed in the approval of an application 
would havo.been tlie degree to which the program or project to be 
funded could be replicated in the Xation, and consideration of the 
source and adequacy of non-Federal funds whiVh would be^ivailable 



to sustain the project when Federal assistance ends. Essential to the 
goals of ^he act ^vas the concept that projects could be funded from 
1 to 3 years. Support for more than 1 yea of a denionstration project . 
would have been authorized only if the Secretary determined that 
the purposed? of the act would thereby be more effectively carried out. 
Federal finidin^for the Hr^t year of any project would have covered 
up to 100 percent of the costs; but would have been limited to 70 per- 
cent of costs in the second year and 40 percent in the third, 

Tli£ most obvious (piestion which arises is what effect LPA woulS 
have on activities now supported by other Federal library authorities. 
The formula ^rant projrram in title I of the LSCA, which provides 
assistance for operating expenses, would be phased out. However, the 
concept of aidiii": hi^Ji priority target groups would be retained. Since 
1973, no fmuls liave been recomi^iended or appro|>riated for title II 
of the LSCA. LPA would, also not provide funds for these purposes 
since Fedei al support has provided seed funding for over 2,000 public 
Hbrary const luctioii and reiiovatioii projects since 1J)65, fl^hile' State 
and local ageiuMcs have heavily supported these activities. Support for 
any continuing need* for construction muj:be provided through general 
revenue sharing funds at the local levels and through increased sup- 
port and i edii ection of priorities by the States. We do not believe it is 
appropriat(^ ^o;* the Federal Goveinment to assume the responsibility , 
for providing library facilities. ' ' ^ 

xVlthough the funding mechanism shifts from formula grant pro- 
gram to discietionnry grants, the LPA retains tlie title III purpose 
of encouraging State, interstate, 4iitd/or regional cooperative netwodcs 
of libraries iiV order to provide a sy^ematic and effect ive'cortrdinati^Q.^..^^-^ 
of re^iources of schoo^t, p^iblic, academic, and special libraries in a more 
cost->ffective and more economical service pattern. Also, the LPA can 
fund the type of library and information models developed under the 
current authority pi JIEA title II-B. This title, research and demon- 
stration4)rbgram, is not as viable a device under which to accomplish 
our current objectives. 

In sununary, Mr. Chairnmn, we believe library services to the people 
of particular localities are inr)St appropriately supported through State, 
and local governments. The program proposed in the bill rep resent e(^ 
a Federal role limited to the encouragement of innovative develop- 
"luents in the delivei-y of library and information services through re- 
source .sharing and other coopei'ative techniques, with special attention 
to the needs of the disadvantaged. Accordingly, the LPA, Avhile 
authorizing activities that can i)e cnri'ied on imder existing law, would ^ 
have focused tenipoi-ai'y project grant support on innovative library. 
• pi'actices, and would have led the Federal GT)vernment out of categori- 
cal sei'vice support it no\Y has with respect to library programs, 

LoK nie say again that the administration is now considering the 
Federal library program in the 1977 budget process. We commend the ^ 
.subcommittee for holding this? hearing, and we hope that a beneficial ' 
dialog on the futui-e dii-ection of Fedoi-al library programs will result. 

My colleagues and T would be most pleased to respond to questions 
you may hare, Mr. Chairman, ^ ^ 

Mr. Bradkmas, Thank you vei y much, Mr. Mattheis., 

As you have heard from the* testimony of the spokesmen for the 
libiary community who appeared before you arid as you will have 
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iudged from my own observations, tliere was good reason for you to 
Mve used the conditional tense in your discussion of your bill, because' 
to paraphrase an old story told atoiind here, "There is minimum hieh 
enthusiasm for it in this place/'* Also, I should be less than candid if I 
not tell you I felt a majority of the members of the subcbmmittee 
and ot the conimittee probably share tliat point of view on a rather 
bipartisan basis. 
That being disposed of, let me put some questions to you, , ^ 
What percent of sypport of local public libraries in the'^nited 
btates'.today comes .from State money, from local money, and -from 
r ederal money ? ' 

%A Matthkib. I dwi't know, Mr. Chairman, whether we have that 
specihc brea-kdown. Five percent, which was reported earlier as the 
t ederal, IS accut'ate. 

• ^V' P^o^* ("hairman, wcr don't have it broken do^vn today pre- 
cisely by State and local, but collectively. State and local resources 
provide 95 percent of tlie support for public library systemsJn the 
IJmted States, and^ederal support is 5 percent. ' . 
. Ml', BiLVDKMAs. Do you mean to tell me that you cannot give this sub- 
conmnttee a specific auswTr to fho questjon I put in respect of the per- 
centage of State moneys and the percentage of local moneys that ffoitf 
support public libraries in this coimtry ? 

Mr. Hays. The percentage of State money is approximately 7 to 8 
percenj:; sir, 

Mr. Bradkmas, So that 7 to 8 percent will come from' State funds, 
;) percent from Federal funds and the rest from local ftinds. 

Can you tell me vvhat the pattern was, let us say 5 years ago, to 
pick a not unreasonable date; so that we cail have some idea what the 
trend us? , * ^ 

Mr. Hays, Mr. Chairman, the trend line, J believe, since 1956 shows 
an increasing support at^tlie' State level. As indicated ii] the testimony, 
23 htates provided^ approximately $5 million in 1956. To^: it is 38 
States with'over 100 million. / , / ^ 

Mr. Bradkmas. Of course, that is not really responsive to my ques- 
tion in term^of percentages. Real numbers are helpful, but not as 
clarifying as percentages would be in giving an idea of the patterns 
OT support. 

Mr, Hays. The percentage of State support has grown slowly, Mr., 
(hnirinnn. Bnsicnlly, f ho' support for miblic librarv systems have 
been provided both percentagewise and in precise dollar amounts by 
the local govrenmental levels, ' 

Mr. Bkadkmas. Ijof me put a more specific (piestion to vou. Let's stick 
to percentage figures here because, fts T say, real numbers dnn't reallv' 
ijluininate very much. 

You Jiavo testified here in opposition Federal funds for construc- 
tion, AVhat percentage of suppoil for construction and renovation 
conies today from State moneys, from local' tnoneys, /and from Federal 
moneys? ' ' " ^ 

\ Mr. TTa vs. Our information indicates that the Federal support is ap- 
proximately 5 perceiit. The State provides verv little support for con- 
struction' and the ma jority of the support, aj)j)roximately 95 percent, 
comes from the local level. 



Mr. BiLM>F.MAH. hvt ask you about revcnuo-sharing money. Here 
if you want to use^real dollars it may be the only way you can give me 
an intelligent reply. 

How much revenue-sharing money is being expended, in the most 
recent year, for construction and renovation, dividing that into State 
revenue-sharing money and locaj revenue-sharing money ? 

Mr. IlAYS.rThe latest information we have, Mr. Chairman, is the 
vear July 1973 to June 1974, which is the latest information we have 
m thjo Treasury Depaitment. Their report indicate^ that a total of $82 
million was spent for library support. , , ' 

Breaking that down, the repoit indicated that fbr capital expendi- 
tures, which would be for con^Ttruction and renovation, it \tas $36.2 
million, which was M percent of that, and operation and maintenance 
was $46 million, which was 56 percent of the amioimt. ^ . 

Mr. Brademas. Is that State and local revenue-sharing moneys 
combined? 

Jlr. Hays. Yes. Biit, the State contribution in terms of revenue shar- 
' ing, Mr. Chairman,^ has been very minimal. Most of this is local revenue 
sharintr where librarie.s'are listed as one of the eight priori^ items. 

Sir. J^RADKMAS. In light of the information you have given us, I 
find it very flifficult to understand how^ you can make these sweeping; 
assertions. T take it they are rheforical assertions — not meant to be 
taken .straiglitforwardly— that we can count on State and local units, 
of government to support libraries generally, that we can count on 
State and local units of govei^unent to support library construction, 
Mud that we can count on State and local utilfeation of their revenue- 
^^lii^ring funds to^support construction. 

T iust tlon't think the record bears you out. If you play back ypur ' 
^ 'e-sponses to- me. I think you will find evidence for my conclusion, 
t^ornebody has^'h^ say the emperor has no clothes. When you conie in 
liere and say you' can cojuit on revenue sharing, or, Mr. Mattheis, to 
l(H>fc at your statement, you can coiint on inci^eased support and redirec- 
tion of 'priorities by the States, there is no evidence for that proposir 
tion in light of the test imonv you have given us. 

Indeed., if yojii li.sten to thev w*itnes.ses who preceded you, you hear a 
common theme running through the testiniony of nearly every witness, 
and ^ijnmiarized ,in the testimony of Mr. Trezza, speaking for the 
National (\>mmissionrfhat we have to think of ways to develop in- 
centive.s to get more State money into thes(^ programs. 

So. when you coino before tlie subcommittee hnd say w e really don't 
need FederaV support for libraries bectwise the SfTTtes will help meet 
the job, I put it to y.ou, there is no evidence, in fact, for that assertion. 
It is politicaj rhetoric. 

Tell me if you have sorne evide^nce to persuade me that that 
conclusion is wrong. ^ " 

" ,Mr. Mattiikts. I thinks Mr. Chairman, the evidence is there with 
regard to new State legishition^and additional resources in the States 
anxj tlieir State programs. They^^have increased over the recent years. 
I think the evidc^nce there is clear. - % 

Mr. BijAOKMAs^It islrmt what we wen^ told. 

Mr. Mattiikts. We ai-e talking atrout ri^venue sharing here. 

Mr. Bradj-^mas. I am talking ahout reveniTe shai ing. I am talking 
about State tax dollars. I am talking abojiit local tax dollars. --.^ 



MrMA'rfiiKis. I think the mor4 is riar, Mr. (Iiairmaii, that in 
Mato lo^nslation and in St iiU-ttoTla is *vithliT^raid to lil)iai v pi(%ianis 
. they have nu»ivasiMl()voi- the voai>;.. 1 ' » * 

Mr. BuAi)KMAs.,l1iorp is ii6 (juostion ixhmi thivt.'That is liko ^avin'^r 
thore are more poopio in tlie United States to(hiv tlmiju>Vhen Georje 
Uashin^xton was Presi(lent. What (ijpes tlmt prove? 

Mr. MArriikis. It siinplv proves /Hat States have iriei:eased their 
Sjippoi-t and that is what the statement says. With r^»^rard to i-evenne 
sharin<r, we have not in the statement* hroken tluit flown. I thi^dv ^[r. 
llays has. The State record tliere is certain! v not altofjt^ther irood, bnt 
loca s have picked iq) and distributed n sizahh^ amount of the fniids 
^ avadabl^i^ to tliem for hbrary serviceii. That is all ^ve are sayin^r. 
-Air. II.vsTiNos. I don't lj:n()w the exacf mnnl)or, bht^soine Sta-tes aiv 
,devj()tmfr 101) percent of tjieir Stat^ portion of ix'veiuie sharinir towanl 
education. • ~ V . 

Mr. Hraokmas. That do^sfi t answer the (]nestion of public libraries 
Mr. Hastixos. My point' is that thev liave no funds left over to de-' 
vote ftawMMhcally to hbraries. although this is not to say that some of 
thosi^^^funds may not indeed be jroin^ to libnuy servit^es. . 

Mr.Hii vDKMAs. The point I am makin^r., which-slmuld Ix^ obvious on 
tlie i-ecord, is that I do not- think yon can be taken serioitoly-in vour 
sugir^^stion Miat fhere i^i .justification for doinir awiv wit.lfa number 
of these LS(\V j)roiriams on the <rn;)und that the States are fnovin^r tm 
the diivction of, i)rovidiir^ iidecijuite funds for tliese programs. The 
evideycc is just not there. 

_Mr. WiiKKixR. Mk Ohainmiu; there is another pai^ to our position. , 
\\ e als<) address tlu-pmpriet v of-the P^cderal partu ipation , - 

Mr. Hkadkmas, T understand that. 
, Mr. WiiKKi.rn. There is "the possibility for tlie S<tate and localities 
to shoulder thv ivsponsibihfy,. which we thiidc is more riirhtfullv sejHed 
• tlieiie. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

What we have said here is th.^t the awpiopriate Federal role would 
/ )o one to suppoi-t imiovative library practices in order to improv(v 
/ library oiHu ations. , >^ . / 

' AFr. HijAOKMAs. I undcMstaiul that. That is..Roual(i JReairan s attitude 
. toward the.world and (herald Ford's as \v(dl. \ou just don't think tju> 
re^lwil (loveiiunent has any bnsiiuss, providinjr 'support for these 
inaftei-s. I hat is a pei fectly le<ritimate position which will be o^r- 
whelruin^riy rejected by Democrats and Rei)ublicans in t1)e (\)nLm^ss« 
(be I nited States, T have little doubt. » ^ \ - 

'Mr TFays. T believe there is>oine additional infonnation wliicji 
•would add to Mr. ^Fattlieis' testimony. Xot, only have tlie States iii- 
creased theii^ sup])ort over the 19-yeai- history df LSCA, bnt also in 
fiscalyeais 107;) }\nd 1074, when we wei-e ^roiu^r thipii^rh the process of 
reclW|)nx Hiul defcri'al.^, i^t Vetera, we found m'any'States provided' 
financial support for librarios when it lookVd like the Federal dollars 
were not comin^r, Thirteen States provided fnmls which contained^ 
f payback p*V)visidr]s if 'LSCA funds were relea.^ed. 

Mr. HiNVDKMAs. You luive heard'my comment that T ao-ree Avith von' 
in iT.'n)ect; ()f the i)rop6sition that States ouoh^ to do mor^for libraries 
• U hat comment, Mv. Mattheis^ would you have on somc^ of the su^r..* 
^restions made for ix^y\n<r inVentive to the States in this connection^ 
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Would vou niiwv with tho i)mi)os»l that Vvo impose a limitation of 10 • 
'nen'onr^w-ith it^xmI to the ainomit of LS(\\ title I moneys that ran 
he used for ^dmini stmt ive s(»rvieeh and indire<'t rosls^ Would vou 
think it wise iv^ nnother witness sawK.io mandate State matching 
mcinevK in ivsi)e(:t-*)f any of these pltojrnims'^ 

Ml. M.vn'HKis, Mr. Chairunm, I would simply indlente tluit we must 
hold until, the President's l)ud<r<*t nuiterial comes forward. Then we 
will 1h» happy to he in conversation with the romniittee witlrtvpird 
to amendments to the lejrishition if ii were to continue. 

Those c(vn(Vi)ts luu'e soine attractions IJi many respects to what some 
of our past.^lesires have been, and t doii't s<»e any ^ivixt: difl[ieult\'' in 
arriviiiir at homo nmtuallv atrre,eal)le positions. 

I think those aiv thin<rs that we can have a dialo«r on and ivsolve. 
^ Mr. Iiii\m':MAs. I appreciate that, response very much. You know my 
own views on these matteiN. That I'am in total disaf^reenxent with your 
<reneral pei-spec^ivc -doesn't n»ean wo can*t sjt dowji and convei-se on 
* wav,s in w'hicli constructively to amend any le<rislation we nuiy repoi-t. 
I .L(»t me ask vou just a couple of other questions. 
. What'is the* pnihlem, Mr. Mattheis, on the matter'of the White 
ITouse Adyiswrv Committee appointees and its hudjjret? 
' Mr. ■NrArriiKis. I have none, >rr. Ohairnnin. I am happy to defer 
to the able representative from IlEW on jny left, Mr. Ilastin<rs, with 
re<rard to that 'matter. . 

Mr. Hastings. 1 think Mr. Trez/.aV recountintr compoi-ts with jny 
understandincr of what -the facts are. 1 inquired about this recently 
myself. The Department has nothin*: to do with the appointnient of 
th'oM* people as you know. Hioj-e are White House appointments, and 
' I reallv don't know what the problem is. 

' I don't linow\ of any problem except the budnretary problem, which 
Mr. Tre/.za expressed this mornin<r. 

Mr. HuAnKM.\s. Would you Ix^ kind enou<rh. at the re(piest of the 
committee, to make an inquiry of the White House ai^l let jis knoW ^ 

Mv. ILm^xings. Yes. My ^u'nderstandinjj: 6f the lan<rua<re \h that 
^tattitcMs timt^it is permissive rather than mandatory, and I think 
' ^perhap.s the President may^ have divided he has more important 
thinprs to do. , i ^ 

Mr. BiLxuKMAS. ^Yo mav have to write in some mandatory lenrisla- 
tion then when \ve extend (his lenrislation, if that is the posture of 
th<» Administration. • i , ' 

T would Hke to think tiiat we couJfl l)e cooperative in these matters. 
That is lefri^=?l'}ition that had overwhelming: support from Democrats 
and 'Kep"ublicans in the Conirress. It \vas not a partisan matter at all. 

Woi^ld you be kind enou^rlu Mr. Hastin^rs. to ask the White House 
"if they would ^rivie us some informatS^i by the end of the week on 
what/their plnnsl are- witlh respect to the President naminjj: his 
non^inees to the Advisory Cominission. 

Sfr. Hasttx(;s. IT woidd be happy to. - . 

Mr. BKAnETstAS.iT would be very trj'ateful. 

T have two other (piestions., " - i • t i. 

"Wliy, in lijrht of the testimony you have heard to(lay, and in \\<;ht 
of your earlier, testimony with respect to the importance of coopera- 



programf" '^'^'"''"^ """^ title IJf, the intorlibrarj- cpoporation 

bit^fliff^!.^r["-f ■ ^"^'""k ju3t>rom the ponoral promise that in a littlp 
nnVol way wo won ,1 hopo to carry out interlibrarY'oo'ope.ation 

ithi^kYhrwV' • 3'>ft <\*different vj^ay of doinp th^o sanlo-thing. 
toodi ^ ^"'^""f'"".'' i^' l>'>t with a diiforont 

t-^u'JTT'''- ^^'''"n»'-t'-«tion-s attit.tdo or interprota- 

Pr«.fc- funding, foquiremoijt in the (}eiioral Education 

ProviSKms Act » Does it apply to tho LSCA pvngmruki ■ 

Af nfr"^'"' Y'-/ that question came up fr6m some 

of th« other people testifymp, we had a little sketchy oiucus and 
couldn't arrive .specifically at where we a^ on that oiirsWves 

Wo have a difference, I bf.lipve, some ?ee]inp that it is covered and 
>somo questioning whether it is. T think the concejW, howevn- i 2 
that we have penerally supported! ' 

Mr Hastinos i? niy understanding the Oeneial Education Pron- 
sion Act provides that authority >r.«l] educational programs Jml 
an rolS ^ -> ^"".^V';')- the Approp.-iations OommittU ISnX 
fhe'r as tell.- ' willinfrness to request 

'looi^'arfha!'^"'*' """"'^ ""Other more careful 

_ Mr MArruKis. This would l)e one, of thm- or four factors' we would 
W' w.Hi.ifr to discuss lis we responded to the final activities "of the 
committee. ' • . , ' ' 

Mr Uradf.mas. Finally, let me say that I Uopc the fact vou opened 
ami close<l vonr statement ,y alludinfr to the Administration's con- 
sideration of the F^ederal library program' in the 1977 budfret procegs 
IS not solely desifrwx to titillate, but t.vfri.ve encouragement that there 
may Im- a new look down thc^e. • ' 

^ ^rS! r""-^' J?''"'«f''J'^ "''-nt down to the Wiite Tlou^e and came 
a«ay witji $2 0 million after an hour.or so of caiivecsation so maybe- 
you coiild pick iH) a few jfiillion dcrllars.for librafies. . • ' ' 

Mr. Pressler? ' , 

Mr IhiKssi.KK. I .niiirht .start out by fi.s-kinfi a question aboiit the 
extent to which construction needs.have been met in rural areas, such 
as South Dakota, wheiv T come from, so far as li])raries are concerned- 
an<l i.lvv) the sui)i)lv of books in some of the rural areas' ' ' - 

Mr Mattiikis. >rr Pressler, T am not .sure wt> could be all that 
.snecihc. ^\e could tell the deyree to which the popitliition across the 
.Nation has been covered. T imlicated in my remarks ff") percent of 
the noDiilatioii. ' ' 

Mr. TTays. would you' respond ? - ^ • 

MI^ TTay.s. T would be delijrhted to. ' 

Our best information from the S,offfh Dakota State library ajrencv 
IS that there are still 2n applications on file now. vv^iich indicate if 
they had IX A money, they would fund these- programs NiitiooalTv ' 
the figure would l)e1)etween VMO and. IJ^OO. . ' ' . , : " 

Mr. Prfasler.- T know we have the hook mobile project in some 
rural .coiinfies. but T don't know where we^are grting to get the nioiiev 
to do this'from the Federal program. ' ' 
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'What do you foresee iu terms of some of these smaller population 
centners in Indian reservations and rural amis, Ikmii^ a little more 
spcH!ifie? I don't see in the Governor of South Dakota's hud^et any 
provision for this. It is a matter of gvvat roneern to nu^ — buying 
hooks and makin»r information'^aei essihie to some of our rural schools 
and jural pe(){)Je. 

► Mr. IIays, Our Library Partnership Act maintains a focus of 
tryiufr to show how ^liese" services can Ik* provided in such areas as'you 
mentioned. * X 

What we are sup»restin»r is tliat once that technique, that approach 
has been shown, we would hope State and local authorities would 
pick up and take \:are of the operational ccxsts. 

^>Mi\ Pkkssi.kk. That dosn't have any numey for ci)ustruction, do<^s it? 

Mr. 1 1 AYS. No; it does not, sir. 
j Mr. MArriiKi.s. I think, AJir. l*ressler, in a numl)e'r.()f other programs ^ 

we have, one would want to look Very carefully before one felt 
we wanted to. go on to the point of constructicm in .some of our Very 
sparsely .settled areas aclo.s.s the land, in Ahi.skiv for instance. 

I thiiik what we really want to do aud what the program that we fi[re 
proposing woyld do, would be to try to work 6ut some new, innovative * 
and crjt^ative ways of meeting the needs of spajsely sj^ttled populations. 
.It is a great need, and there is nb (picstion about that. 

AVe have .some re.servat ions about the literally exorbitant dollars that 
woj^ld be r(^(|uired to build facilities where there aren't very many 

• jit^ople.. One new way, which we haveirt in fact u??ed that well bu< we 
are beginning to", is using technologx' in \arious way.s. It has not pro- 
vided the answers yet, nor do we have the aiwwei^,J)ut we hope tluit 
.some project gnnits'out of 'this new legi.slation we are' ivque.sti ng would 
get at som(M)f t henv ' s - , ' 

M\\ ruKssLKK.' I concur.that the co.st of con.st ruction in these sparsely 

* popnlated'jueas is v(/ry higli. I remember, thotigh, asii young perscm 
growing up In South Dakota getting a list of books that one could- 
order through the mail from the StateMibrary. That program .seems to 
have been discontinued, but I do think that is one are^i in which we will 
need to be a little more vigorous, at lea.^t ii\ my Sfate. . , 

Another thing is the rresidential ^Advisory Commission. Is the 
reason whv there.haven't been people appointed to that solely a matter 
- of budgef ? Does appointing people cost inopey or has there liee'n jusfe 

a lag? \ i ' . , . 

Mr. IlASTixas. I think there aiv two areas "of budgetary^ irnphcation. 
One is tile actua1\^ost of the conference 'itself; the other is the point 
whi(^h Mr. Tfezza indicated he had been told by. 0MB, with which I 
(n)n(NH\ is that it is? wot likely we are going to have any vast new 
amounts of FedetaVmonev for library programs coming down the 
road in tlu- immediatelv ^oreseeabH^ future. Holding any such con- 
ference is pimply going io result in recommendations that the Federal 
Government mount large now p/ograms which ar^^ — - 
'. ' Mr. Pkhssi.kii. The Advisory Con>mi.ssion on Libraries could be 
appointed without having a conferen,ce, couldn't it ? 

Mr M\TTTit:is. I think'onc could, bwf the qifestion ivouUl be.^vhat 
thev AVOiild;do. In going back to. the budget, if T Hiay, I think in the 
very difficiWt econoinic straits that we are finding ourselves in as we 
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r.i addition to your conunonts about innovative wav'^ to Dmvi.lo ^orv 

'"''»■ ^^^^^^ 

f™. „ t„,„,„|,, ,,,,„t ,„„,,, ,„ „ ,lij,;„;„„„Mv f„™, 

n:;;"i;;:;..i;Tr,i;;;;i:;:is;:;;;f"^ 

Mr. PRKssi.Kit. r fruoHs tliis is pill losopliii-a l.iTliJ^ ()tlii.r,dnv wo wpro 
vot.njr ,,,, ,1,, „„|^ „,. ,„„| Jij,, frmit- rcl ,Vn r vot,d ' 

bil ron dollars so ,|ui.-kly for tli.. n.ilitarv. As t s,.,. tl.o situation in 

IT.:; r'wh,";;^ I ^'^--'i-": •r.uiin'i'rv 

tions, vMicio bo< ks wliich inifrht inspire people are iroinjr unread and 
r W a ,Mx.af .i.>al of .liffieult, euttin^, itn- bu.l.it in SsT.arrinr; 

r think it is a people pro^rrain. and I r.eallv liope that the administri- 
«-.ll , on.e to ^r,ve it a little hit J,if,d,er priolity. T r(4li>^^ 1 ^ diffi^ 

That is iitv viow. I have uo more quosfions 

nK( to tlumk Mi. Mattheis and liis assoeiates, afi I said, for the ron- 
stniHive resi«,n.ses they have <riven. > V ' " 

i,l.v'alurl\l?i^"\'r f"'"*'""?'""'"' flisaffreen.ent on philoso- 

I)hv and hn|nrm^there are un<|uestion,d.l v areas in whirh\ve ran 
worktojrethJ-.Iann%{it.fvdthatw(.candoso. - ' 
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Mr. Lehman ? * i 

"Stw Lkhman. Thuiik you, Mr. (Miaimiaii. I would just liko to make 
two coinmcnts and ^ot any reaction 1 can. * • 

I am very much eonceVned about the dropoff in test' scores cm col- 
le<ro entrances. The.y have been coming down steadily for 10 years, 
and last year was the biggest falloir. TIhmc hav(^ also been feature 
stories on why Johimy caibt write. To me, it i.s a cpiestion of how can 
you tighten up library funds when the comitry is o|:)viously in a de- . ^ 
cline evidenced by its reading and writing skills, at least in the yoUng 

♦ people. ^ . ' , 

The second thing is that I look at libraries now as a multiple dis- 
•cipline type of builrting rather than a place to check out and retttrn 
l)ooks. It isa coiumunity fimction. 

* I think what we nc(id al.so is for libraries to cooperate very closely 
with the National Endowments for the Arts aiuMIumanities to xnnkQ 
their functions more efflci^nt. 

Those are what I guess, are my two comments. IIow can you really 
. put a much greater priority than th'e fallotl' in reading and writing ^ 
skills, ami what can yon do to imi)lemcnt an endowment grants pro- 
gram through the librarv program ^ ^ ^ 

^^\. MAnuvAH. Mr. Leliman, if I might respond to all three of the 
issues very brieflv. * . . * 

First of all,, on the schola.stic af)titu(le tests aild decline in those f 
scores. ! \V()ul(l al nicest be bold enough to nuike mv own gucHifes as to '-^ 
what has caused that. Everylxniy else luis made their guess at this ^ K 
juncture. * j • 

But it does api)ear that it is not- altogether dear what has caused-it. 
The chief reason right now, csf)()u.sed l)y a number of people, that I 
' respect, would st-em to be that a Iflrger number of very brilliant young • 

I)eonle are taking the tests in the junior year aful are not repeating 
, tliein in the senior year. That is why the senior year testing Jias 
dr()i)pe(i olT so severely. • u »* 

The fact ()f the matter is that the junior year testimr, which then 
in elVect gets at a mC)rv representative and comparative groujn has not 
dt:opf)e(rofr. It doesn't af)pear 'that tliere is really much cause for ^ 
njarm in that droj) in the scholastic aptitude test scores. 

♦ ^ >rr..|.KnMAN. T read every possible reason for it exce[)t that onl^, 
^ which sV)unds as if it is valid, as it obviously is, which would supply 

the total answer. • * 

Afr. >fA'iTnKis. But therr are .some i)eople, Mr. Lehman, that are 

* reaSisi workijitr. Ji^'l ^ve ne(Ml to ccmie up with inorc concrete evidence 
" ' than* We have at this junctiire. This has been superficially done by 

. . many indiriduals ^n ji'fc^w grou|)S. There are n couple of soi)histicafed 
"studies underway now. . . 

The former Commissioner of Education atM-iArmer Assistant Sec- 
retary of Education, Dr. Mnrland. at the College Entrance P^xamina- 
tion T^oard. has appointed a task force under the leadersbii) of Willard 
Wirt/, former Secretary of Eabor. to look into the matter, and yon 
can be sure we will have a report. ' 
/ At this point, it does liot apl)ear to be a very negative one. 

>rr. Lkumax, T was thinking about the junmr year. It is getting off 
the subject, but it does ccmcern me. Obviously, the top 10 to 2ft percent 
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of tire stinU'iits takin^r it in tlio junior year, tjiat moans thep/is no 
dorlino iii the top 10 or :2()^)enviit in a period of tiine?-^^--^ 

M.i\ MA-miEus, Except that, Mr. LelnnVin, in years previously the. 
top and 20 percent of the students did in fart take the test again 
in their senior year, and many of them did not choose a colle^re or 
^university until their senior year. We are finding iiiaiiy more of them 
are takiii^i: tln^i^ test and choose a colle^'c and univei^jty at the end of 
their junior year, 

Mr. Hastix(js. There is an additional element suir^^estecj in an ar- 
ticle in the \ew York Times; that is, many of the bci^diter students ♦ 
these days, because of hiiancial reasons, are choosjn^ to ^o to State 
institutions, nmiiy of which do not require takin^r the test at 
Therefore, they are not counted in the averajje, • 

Mr, Lkiimav, I guess you could number 25 reasons without 
hesitating, ^ ' . 

Mr. >rA iTUKis. That is about ri^rht, 

^^r, Lkhma V, All of \v^\y]\ could be somewhat valid. 

^^r. Ar.vrniKis, Theie will be some study, and we want to make sure 
you and the committee will receive those. ' 

Mr.I.KiiMAN. Youstill think we haveaproblem? * 

Afr. .Vt.vn iiKis. We have more of a problem in the writing example 
you used, I think the test is ^roin^r to fall out as not beinfr.mtich 
chan^red oyer the recent years. Tii the writincr, example, which you 
. have mentioned where there has been an indication of writing? ability, 
that IS a little iiiore distnrbin^r, altlion^rh it is not totally bad. 

()ne [)art of that jr'*i)prt indicated there is an increase in tlia writing 
ability amon^r a certain age level of children, and then there is a de- 
,crease in another group. 

Mr, r iKiiM.vN". Can T ask you something else? 

Afr. Mattiikis. Yes. 

Mr-^ Lkiimax. Is there a definite correlation between readinir skills 
and writing skills? ^ 

M\\ Matiiifis. I d(m*t know that T could speak to that specifically 
from any research base. I would be surprised if there wasn't. 

Afr. Lkiimav. If there wns. it would be additional support for li- 
brary funds, 

Mr,^ Mat-piikis, Yes. But tlie fact of the matter, Mr. Lehman, again * 
IS Hiat library usage, whether in public schools or public libraries, is 
very much on t&c incrense. Far be it for us to sit here before this com- 
mittee and Ivlabehul as antilibrary.. What we are simply address^ing ' 
here IS the Fedei'nl role in |)nblic libraries. What it ouglit to be. It is 
our judgment fhat there ought to be a change in the direction of the 
F^Vdernl role froin whntMuis been developing into a service program, 
an <)ngoing o|)erntiona1 ^onf^truction services program, to one of dis- 
cretionary grants to look nt new. ways of doing things, 

Mr. Lkhmav, I will ma*ke you an offer von can't refuse. ITow about 
one-tenth of 1 fxMrent of the militarv installations biidget for library 
funds ? The niilitjirv i)eo|)le have to read, too, - 

Mr, Ma-ithkis. Yes; they do. They certainly do. 

Mr. Lkiimax. You know liow much that would be ? ^ ' 

Mr. ArArriiFis. It would be n very hircfe amount.' 
Mr. I.KirAfAX. Say you have $20 billion wortlv of-militarv installa- 
tions. ()ne-t£nth of. 1 percent would be $2 million, which ain't bad. 
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Thnik of the hooks that couhl hik , and it lairt hurt the morale. You 
couhl even put coini(^ Umks in therf 

(to ahead, 1 am sorrw 

Mr. MAVrHKis, ThAt really coneluded the thre6 pomts ahoiit test- 
ing and writing, and the general position that we have with regard to 
libraries. Certainly we would not want to have ourselves looked upon 
as antilihrary. We simply are looking at the changing roles of sup- 
port for libraries. 

Mr. I^:nMAN, Any other eommentsi If not, I am sorry I was late. 
I am quite interested in libraries. 

We have one more panel which will testify regarding H.R. 10999. 
, [Text of f LR. loom) follows :] 

IH.R. 10999, 94th Cong., Ist sesi.l 
A BILL To authorize the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare to distribute funds 
to Re(!?ordlng for the Blind, Incorporated, to aoslHt uuch corporation In carrying out 
certain projects 

Hv it enacted by (he Senate anW-HouBe of Representatives of the United 
Statvn of AmiTiea in CongrenH assembled, That (a) there are autliorized to be 
appropriated $92r>:iD00 to the Secretary of Henltli, Education, and Welfare 
(Hereiimfter in this Art referred to as the ^'Secretary") for distribution to Re- 
cording for thtf Blind, Incorixirated, a coriK)ration incori)orated under the Uiws 
of the State of New Yorli ( hei^lnafter^in tliis Act referred to as the "corpora- 
tion") in order to carry (mt the provisions q^^ubsection (b). . 

{{}) \n\ K\nn-; distril/uted to the corporation by the Secretary from sums 
appropriated \wider ^^l1l>sWtion (a) sliall be \ised by the corporation— . 

(1) 4o*'complet4» -the ^Implication of the master tnp<? recording library of the 

coriionition^ atid ' i , n \ i 

f2)'"t(KefJtablish and maintain a data ^processing Xvstem to be used (A) in 
connection with orders and other reciucsts for nuiterials fnini handicappe^l 
individuals desiring to use the services and facilities of the corporation; and 
\ B ) to make available a complete lit)rary lending service for use by handicapped 
'individuals. , . «^ - 

Skc. 2. The coriM)ration shall, before receiving any sums fsom the Secretary 
iinder this Act. provide satisfactory assurance that such fiscal ccmtrol and fund 
accoiinting proceudres will be adopted as may be necessary to assiire proper 
<lisbursenif»nt of. and nccountJng for, such sums. , x\ 

Skc. (a) Kxcept as provided by siibseotion (b), the provisions of this Act 
shall cease to be effective upon the fffective date Of any ai)iiropriations Act 
which nmkes an appropri^ition to carry out the first section of this Act which, 
together with any other such appropriaticm, is equal to the authorization made 
bv subsection (a )'of the first section of this Act. 

(b) Any appropriation made to carry "out the first section of this Act shall 
n-maln available until obligated or exiuMided. 

Mr. IiKiiMAx.Mr> Carptliors, would you he^riu the presentation ? 

STATEMENT OF STUART CAROTHERS, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
' RECORDING FOR THE BLIND, NEW YOI^K, N,Y, 

Mr. Cakothkrs, My name is Stuart Carotliers. I arn executive direc- 
tor of the Record iii^r for the Blind, Inc., artd I am here in support of 
II.R. 10909. * ' ^ 

Recording for the Blind, InV,, is a private,* tax-exempt, volunteer 
oi^j:anizatioii incorporated for the sole purpose of providing free, 
recorded, educational materials for students and professionals unable 
^to read ink print for any of a variety of reasons. Our users include 
'not only the blind, but persons with perceptual disabilities like 
• (lyslexia, or with physical handicaps that make it impossible to hold a 
book, such as multiple selcrosis, cerebral palsy, or paraplegia. 
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MrafRonSr/ M^^'Hl'' ]'^\^y^ ^^'"'"P New York women led by 
K^r^ Ma.d6nal(l, who hofran reconlinjj textbooks for blind 
Korean war veterans. RFB now has 27 professionallv em^pned record- 

K reaSe^?aTd^i.ti/^" '"^""^-^ '^'"'"^ dVi?K^h n- 

? ? ''"^ monitors, and a master tape library of over V^ono 

^xtf am f I""'}" ^''y- ycSr/RFI^ci^rcXa ed S 
S.nn'.-^^^^'TT^'^' textbooks to ovcr 11,000 visually or phvsicallv 
'^'^"dipapppd students and professionals. v.suuuy or pnysicaJly 

devoted o'-K^ of its kind in. the worW 

thp „ PI-ovKlniff recorded educational materials for 

In „f. ^? '"'^'^^ possible for thousands of voune neoute 

ucceSSlK wkh ^ "^l"^' throughout the e9un?ry JH^cSte 
SS J. -^^l' P^^^ b"S'"PSs and professions ranffine f^am 
rfe'^ndthS:" "^^'^^'<*"^^ ^^''"'^-^ mLagemenf tfcoSh . 

haftradit"ioZ7lv'r' i"'?^'^''^"'? budge^,„ore than $2.5 million, RFB 
Son^ indTn i^v S foundations, corpo- 

r rions. an 1 individuals. We have two critfeal speciah proiects h ow- 

IZ'tt ""'^'"'^ '■r^ '^" "'•S^^.* for fun&SSSWU- 
^ablo from our normal pnvate sources. "'^""^avaii 

One critical need is for a complete duplicate mast^ tape library 
\Ve nou- have over .33,000 volumes on tape it^r New ffi brar?! 
Th|9^presents almost 4 million hours of volunteer ^vork. If theYe 

^ f thrtaner '^tT'"'^ ^""'d be incalculable! 

E^nnpJ Ti 7''"^ be re-recorded, an.entire generation'of print- 
n?3S^ • '"^^ "'T}^ d^P^vwl of the toSls necessary to lead 
Kro^mm nf H r "t.^'^^i''^ ^^"'•'d- KFB has therefore undertaken a 
I ,nnJT .0* .dupl'citing these master tapes and storing them in fire- 
frZ t.^ :T underground i„ upstate Am- York. We are using funds 
t\tC ^^/"ff'^ting budget to make duplicate master tapes o? new 
^% oS f rcL^;;!pr7 r T desperately need anSidditiona^ 

lilfralyf i complete duplication of tapes already in our master tape;" 

Our secUd urgent need is for funds to computerize our ordering 
yeTshullnt ,^P^'-"^"?"^- '^f, P^'^k periods' during the acadeS 
year, student reqiies s pour in at the rate of over 1,000 daily. A fully • 
computerized orderjng process and library service would^ not only 

t)ut would also add a whole new dimension to our library service 

edition XViMl'T'''^ ^^^^ ^y title, author, and 

to n,v o, . l ^"" proposed computerization, students would be able 
to oulei books by subject matter as well, thufe providing our users 
uith a substantially increased research capabilit}-, a servfce of enor 

rmn/pp lT I? .^^"f^^'/^'^l^-e'idy operating at a time disjidvantage 
tompared to then- sighted classmates. • ^ 

Finally, under a fully 'copiputerized service tied in with otiier re- 
cording organizations, RFB could serve as an "information center" 
hamlicappeir material available to the blind an4 

1 branch and tlv^ Congress have previously evi- 

^"PP"''* ^^ '^'^ separate grants, totaling $500,- 

000 for operating expenses for 1975. This has been enormously 
helpful during a particularly difficult fundraising period. I would 
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like to cinpluiisizo, liowoyer. that RFR does not intend to rely on puUlife 
inonovs for oixM-atin*; cxyonsos in tlio future. As our servicos continue ^ 
to expand and improve, we will look to the private sector for our sup- 
port, as we luive for the hist i25 years. 

We are liere now only heeause we niv faced at one and the same time 
with two very urgent (»apital projects for which addtional fluids iniist 
be found. With thcso fiuuls, we cannot only insure the continuation of 
our services, we can also drarnati(»ally improve these services, enabling 
our usei^s to lead ever more useful a!ul productive lives. 

Thank you. ' . ^ 

^rr. Lkiim.xx. Thank you, Mr. Carothers. 

Mr, Krents, • i 

STATEMENT 01* HAROtD KRElfTS, LAWYER, SURllEY, KARASIK 
AND MORSE, WASHINGTON, D.C., AND MEMBER OF THE BOARD 
OF DIRECTORS OF THE RECORDING FOR THE BLIND 

Mr. Kkkxts. I will keep it verv Ixi'ief, Mr. Lehnian. I know that you . 
liave a (juorimn call. I just would very briefly like to speak to the serv- 
ices from the standpoint of the recipient,. \ 

I bec^inu* aware of the Kecording for the BlinVl when reentered 
Harvard College. During my earlier years, 1 had ivlied prin^arily upon 
!)raille. However, when oneV'<'tJ5 to the college, to the graduate school 
years, and eventually when he becomes a professional, the amount of 
reading is such that biuiille becomes not nearly as useful. 

Also; many of the f)Ooks ajv simply not available in braille. It be- 
came clear tliat sometjiing liad to be'done. I was falling farther and 
farther behind my sighted classmates. Jt was at this time tliat we 
heanl about Recording for the Blind. V . ' 

: Thro'ugh master libraries, it seems 9 out of the 10 books I needed 
that were alit^ady on iape W(M-e sent to me within' 1 .week. Tliose books 
which were not already available were farmed out to their units around^ 
thel country, and vohmteers put thest^ books onto tapes, 

i)nv point that sjhoifld be emphasized is that, for instance, I inVself 
am \n attorney in a law firm in Washington. All my books and records 
for Wie blind af law schools wvve read by lawyers, so -volunteers wlio 
\vere\is4Ml on the books are people conversant in the field in which tliey. 
helped. * 

/I'here is no doubt in any miiid that I woidd not have been able to 
sucessfully get through Harvard College, Harvard Law School, and 
an extra year at Oxford l^ni versity, to get a master s degree, had it not 
been for the remarkable work doiie by Recording for the Blind, and 
its 4,000 volunteers, . / . 

As you are no doubt aware, (\)jign^ss presently appropriates a siz- 
able amount of money to the Library of Congress to assi.st the talking 
books program, which produces recreational material for the blind. It 
is a fine service. - , 

But, what Recording for the Blind does, what the talking book pro- 
gram (h)es, is rather compliment it and supplenjcnt it, and I woul-d hope 
tlfat you and the other memlxM-s ot* your conimittee would look at thi.^ 
item and feel that this is something that you-coidd support, and sup- 
port enthusiastically. 
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[Prepaid statement of Harold Krents follows:] * ' • 

PaE^»ABED Statement of Habold Krents, Member of the' Board of Directors of . 
' ^ Recording for the Bund, Ij<c. 

K ^I^'i-^ll^^^?'^^ ^ support wholeheartedly the comments of Mr. Carothers on- ' 
behalf of this legislation and I would just like to add d personal \Vora ,o^ two 
about what Recording For The Blind has done for me. 

puring nay elementary and hich school years, I managed to go through the 
ScH^dale, New York, school system, thanks to a group of dedicated volunteer 
braille transcribers and a ver>- committed fiimily. However, shprtly after my 
arrival at Harvard College it beoam^e abundantly clear th^t niv future academic 
career was in serious jeopardy. For otie thing, most of the text Wks which I had 
been assigned by^niy freshman professors were unavailable in'braille, and for 
another the process of.jreading braille is rather slow.xAt best, a blind student reads 
at one-third the Speed of his sighted counterpai:t. Therefore, a 1th oughs studying 
through braUle was possible given th^ short assignments hi high aaUioh it was . 
college leve?"^^^*^" ^^'^^ overwhelming amount, of reading requlre^^tfae 

l l?^r^^^^'"^ farther and farther behind and actually considering dropping 
out^Of Harvard when my family heard of Recording For The Blind. TMs mt- 
standing organization, then and now, provided exclusively educational material 
free of chance on taiws. Tlirough the use of Recording For^he Blhid and its 
ininl'lr' 11^^^/^' combined with its high^-speed dnflicating equJ^ 

(nent, the necessary textbookjj were furnished within a matter of davs 

I can truthfully say I would not hyve been able to attend Harvard College, ^ 
gni^tnitircum Innde in Knglish, and ®& through Ilan-ard Law School had it not 
been f^)r the marvelous work»6f the Recording For The Blind. It is through this 
organization that tens of tliousaiids of blind .students and professionals are able 
to function on a level of equality with their peers, ^ 

On behalf of Recording For The Blind I would like to express our apprecia- 
tionfor the opportunity to am)ear today. 

^?,\^^^^^^* Thaixk'^u. Of c6ni^e:Toii have no prqblcm with me, 
and I win contiune'to do all I can. I jvst want to compliment you o] 
your brief but certainly very meaningful statomdnt of the needs a ' 
the results of thii kind of a pKOffram. ^ . . 
. Jlr.Gash^l- ' . . . 



\ STATEMENT OF JAME^ GASHEL, CHIEF, WASHINGTON OFFICE, ^ 

. • • ^ thS; national ttederation-of the bund . < 

Mr. Oashel. Thanl^Nyou, JXmJCtC^ 

My name is James Gashel. I ai^iief of the Wasbin^ton oi^e of 
the National Federation o^tFie Blind. ^ ^ ^ 

Jji 1040, the ^^tt?i^mll F(^doration of the Blind was formed to^vc 
as a velnclo through ^ioh the blind nmy speak for themselves. 

Indeed, a (iu9.thtion on pur publication, "The Braille Monitor;' 
w^ich produced moitfhly on record an?! ink print sand in braille, 
states the fqllowii^g: "The National Federation of the Blin<l is not an 
' orgniuzation speaking foj* the blind, it is the blind. speaking for 
themselves.'' . « . . ' * . 

t> Tn ^hat cafjacity. then, Mr. Cliairmanv we come before you today to. 
discuss with yon the request, of Eecordirig for the^lind for certain 
funding, to provide for an expansion ^ and it!Tproveiiient of its 
ptograinsfi*, s ' ' ' x - / ' x/f ^ * • 

Noting the time and heai'ing tl^uorum.^bsI am going to do th& 
bojit I can to suminari^ie the .stat(6nenXpiave he^icjS^Ir. Chairman, and 
..askjlmt my full statement be prlntedm the record. , ■ ' ! 
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[Prepared statement of Harold Krpnts follows :] 

Pbeipabed Statement of Harold Krents, Member op the Board of Directors of 
Recording for the Blind, Inc\ 

Mr. Chairman,. I support wholeheartedly the comments of Mr, Carothers on 
behalf of this legislation and I would just tike to add A persdual Word or two 
about what Recording For Tlie Blind has done for me. 

During my elementary and high school years, I managed to go through the 
Scarsdale, New \ork, school systVm, thanks to a group of dedi&ted volunteer 
braille transcribers and a very committed family. However, shortly after ray 
arrival at Harvard College it became nlmndtlntly clear tliftt my future acadeiuic 
carper was in serious jeopardy. For one thing, most of the text books which I had 
been .assigned by my freshman professors were unavailable in braille, and for 
another, the process of reading braille is rather slow. At best, a l)lind student reads ' 
at one-third the speed of his sighted counterpart. Therefor*, although studying 
through braille was possible given the short assignments 4n high sotigH It was 
out of the question given the overwhelming amount of reading required at the 
college level , 

I- was falling farther and farther behind and actually considering dropping 
out of Harvard when my family heard of Recording For The Blind: Thds ^ut- 
standing organization, then and now, provided exclusively educational material 
free of charge on taj^s. Tlirongh the use of Recording For The Blind and its 
extensive master tape library, combined with its high-si)eed dnpHcating enufb- 
ment, the necessary textbooks were furnished within a matter of days. 

I can truthfully say I woAild not Imve been able to attend Harvard College, 
gradxmte cum laude in Knglish, and S6 through HarA-ard Law Sch.)bl had it not 
been for the marvelous work 6f the Recording For The Blind, It is through this 
organization that tens of thousands of blind students and professionals are able 
to tnnction on a level of equality with their infers, . 

On !)ehalf of Recording For The Blind I would like to express our apprecia- 
tion for the opportunity to api)ear today. 

Mr. Lehman, Thank you. Of course, you liavo lio problem with me, 
and I will continue'to do all I can, I just' want to coniplimont you on 
your brief but cei taiiily wry meaningful statomi^nt of the needs and 
the results of thi^;' kind of a proffram. 

Sir. Gashd, ' \ , 

STATEMENT OF JAMES GASHEL, CHIEP, WASHINGTON OFFICE, 
THE NATIONAL FEDERATION OF THE BLIND . 

Mr, (tashel. Thank you, Mr. Jjohman. 

My name is James Gasliel, I am chief of tlie Washington office of 
the ^"ational Federation of the Blind. 

In 11)40, the National Federation of the Blind was formed, to serve, 
as a vehicle through which the blind may speak for themselves. 

In(h'ed, a quotation on'our publication, "The Braille Monitor,-' 
which is produced monthly on record and ink piint and in braille, 
states the following: ^^The National FedelNitioji of the Blind is not an 
oiganization speaking for the blind., it is the bUnd speaftiig for 
themselves,'' 

III that ca^)acity. then, Mr. Chairman. we come before you today to 
discuss with you the request of Recording for *the ]piind for certain 
funding to provide for an expansion and improvenlent of its 
programs^ 

•Noting the time and hearing the quorum call, I am going/to do the 
best Lean to ,sununarize the statenjcnt I liave here, Mr, Chairman, and 
.ask that my full statement be printed in the record. 
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Mr. Lehman. Without objection. 

Mr. Gashel. M^iny of us who are blirid nse the services of Record- 
ing for the Blind. As a matter of .fact, many members of the National 
Fetler^ition of the Blind Jiave teen the happy beneficiaries of the 
services provided by this fine agency, Recording for the^ Blind. 

I, myself, as a college student, have used the services of Recording 
for the Blind and w;puld certainly second everything Mr. Krents has 
said kbout the good Vork of the oiganizatioTi. 

For many brfind persons, children, stTLidents, adults, or senior citizens, 
immediate access to Ihe gi^eat world of books remains a dream, a goal 
to be i*eached. « 

We are giving in the National Federation of the Blind tremendous 
increased priority to trying to find ways of fulfilling this need. 

During last spring, when Ave had tl^e round of appropriations for- 
legislative matters, I api)eured in both the House and tlie Senate to 
support vigorously appropriations, addifional appropriations, foV the 
Library of Congress, the Division of the Blind and Physically Handi-. 
capped, and thisvVear that division goi: its largest single budget' in-, 
crease, nearly $4 million over its fiscal 1975 appropriation. This we 
are very pleased about. 

The National Federation of the Bl^^d'has recently created a com- 
mittee to deal with the problems of library services which we, face. 
The. chairman of this committee is Mrs. Florence Grannis. Mrs. 
(trannis is director of the largest library =for the blind in the entire 
world and is well-known by all librarians in the field of work with the 
blind for her advocacy on the pait of consumei^. 

What we believi^ is simply this: We believe^ each and every blind 
person should have available tobim library sei-vices which are at least, 
as good as that which he could get if he were sighted and lived in^a 
good librarv area. ; j^^^^ i . 

As I have indicated, this is not yet a rbality, but we are gomg to 
make it So, if we can. 

Certainly, we are advocates for increased resources devoted to 
. libraries, and we are also cognizant of the fact that the scarce resource 
devoted to libraries and recording services must be spent: in the most 
cost effective manner possible. . 

Any^unnecessary expenditures, any frivolous expenses^ any wast agcj. 
whatsoever, must be cut from the budget. 

Mr. Chairman, todav we are a: bit concerned with some of the work 
of Recording for the Blind from that standpoint. Let me expand on. 
that. While we reognize the need of Recording for the Blind, for 
adequate financing, and while we ourselves as blind peopl^ ye .the 
beneficiaries of Recording for the Blind's worthwhile ^er^itfeg, our 
, support for financing for Recording for the Blind as set iorth in 
n.R. 10999 is of some necessity conditional 

RFB, we feel, if funded by the legislation, must agree to allocate 
its financial resources entirely to meeting the reading needs of the 
blind; that is, to putting book's in the, hands of the blind readers: 

Specifically, Mr. Chairman, we object to continued expenditures on 
the part of RFB for accreditation by the National Accreditation 
Council for Agencies Serving the Blind & A^isually Handicapped, 
usually referred to by the blind as NAC. , . ^* 



KU^^l'T ^^■•""'^"t'^'^^'s within the uccrcdituMSnbody^TSc itself 
,fioId Swol'^";!? tL' W^^^ ^-^^^"^'^ and improvement in thf 

- ^he^sub;jinSfofn',fl'';:J^^ ^^^P P"^^ ^^-i^h the efforts^f 

xl ?id nairw^^^^^ U liandicapped in- 

So s an f nn.^. "I" PnvMle^ies avaiiable, to sighted 

peisoiis an(l tlic nonhandioap])ed in tliis society • 

Lot us take ihot\ ^^"''"t I talking about, 
i^et iis take the held of education, \v i d s a field over which thi« 
oonunittee niauitains oversight and ju.«fgdiction. " 

I he .National Accreditation Council in 1965 prepared staiidarHc! tn 
' S,:)"in'' '^'^-T'l- -I'-l"-"! -rvices to blifid S.f an^^^^^^ 
.attending reside.itiai seco.idai y schoofs for tile blind. The standards 
which we.e developed by XA(^ in 1!)65 ar6 the standards Xch S 
still exiHtenf and st.ll applied to the schools now neaHy H yeai? 

' n fi;';^''^"■"'""'•y°'''"'<if'•^"i<■nlbe^softhissubc6nnnitteei 

a firsthand experience the tremendous changes which ha,ve occS 

St of t loi "'W'Z^^ '^i!' l.andicapped%ecause you all Sote a 
lot_^ot those chanPs in tins subcomn)ittee. 

Tremendous changes have occurred, but one Office of Education 
ol^se,-ver who recently observed XAC, in its onsight inspection process 
has mdioated n, lus findings that the NAC onsight re^' iw t^eam at 

of Ife ^t tJp fi^H^^^?r"^'°" Handicapped Act amendments 
^ ■ ■ . he t iiie.Xintil .the passage of Public Lftw 94-142 the most 

^igmhcant legislation atlecting education of the handicappecl! 

VV liat we are saying is that the standards theniseh es are out of date 
lllT" ■'^P'-'-'f'.'-^'"/ to 1 brary services aiM the standa ds Vli cli 
apply to an organization such as.Recording for the Blind 
finn 7^"' ^""i '? V tlw Xational Acci>edita- 

ans in'T ^t'UHlards are woefully out of date. The southern libra- 

ave\tM'^iri I""'"'' I'' '"'^ ''P^ohition which I . 

luiNo attached to my statement. Air. riiairman, and.ask that it be 
printed as an attachment. \ ! 

•Mr. Lkiimax. Without objectibii, it will be included 

Mr. (r.\ST{EL. Than^v you. \ - 

The resolution* reads, in~"parf: *■ ' 

lihr^rv!^" ""• ^?"V''*' •'•^'^"ns XAC .sfanrtards are relevant, to presenfdav ' 

"dilsen't1ng""te.^^''* ^he resolution was, passed witliput a 

' It is. then, .in our jjulghient that it is not in the best interests of the " 
H iTl^H "1 ^t ^''" /'""^ organiJ^ations sudi as Recording for 

tlie i^l'nd for organizations such as Recording for tJie iTlind 
to be accredited by t lie Xational Accreditation (^unciT for Affenc es 
Serving the Blind a rid Visuallv Handicapped. lo, ivgencies 

Ihe ^ A(Vagencie.s; „f which there are now .')8,^are almost without 
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XA{' today i^ nii acrnMlit'ation Ixxly ^vlli^h is disorodited and it 
tends to oust li shadow on'the ^Mxnl work and <^oo(ljui1iu> of otiier orga- 
nizations witli'wliirli it is affiliated. 

Mr. ^Cliairnian, Kerordinir for the Blind is itself considennf? a 
withdrawal from the National Aecreditation Coiim^il. A-t its Mav" 
hoard nieetin<r, the i.s'sne was diseussed. Correspondence has euSuedv 
whieh 1 am attiiehin^r to mv statemenf and ask.that it also he incduded 
in the record. / ^ ^ o 

I woilhl like to read to von the iinal para^rraph from a letter trom 
I)K Kenneth Jenii^^au, president of the National Federation' of the 
HUnd, wliieh states N ery eloquently, I think our speeifie position with 
re^rard to NAC and ReebrdiVg for the Blind. 

He says, and I (piote : i V : 

Tlic h\\\\(\ of tlio Xatinn wislT Keconliiiff for tho' liUnd well an<l we think 
highlv Of its work. l>iit we also wi.sh it to jset out of N AC .since NAC does .(lama;^e 
to th(' Uves of blind people. Surely this is not an unrcAsonable attitude or one 
Avhieli is difficult to. unacr.stan(l. You have the <lata and tlje evidence, and wo 
know that you haVe it. Further, yow know that we know that you have it, 

Tlicref'ore. wo await vour deiision, and we liope tluU you wiU work with u.s, 
<iot aKMirist us. After all. your avowed purpo.se is to hejlp the blin<l, not ti^jht us, 

Jfr. (^hairnuuK therefore, toda^ we have eome to express our sup- 
port for n.R, WM) subject to Wi amendment bein^i:. added. I Avould 
he pleased at a later time to Avork out the specific lan^xua^re of the 
amendment which we propose, butdet me'say that the intent of tins 
anuMuhuent wouhl be to say^'somethinc,^ like this : ^ 

Durin^r the period of Federal financial assi.stance, under this act, 
no funds from Recording? for the B]iiid may be nllocated to the pur- 
iWs of the 'payment of dues, purchase ot uiaterials, or for meetino: 
nX'^^xpenses of onsi<rht»miews, or for any other Activities or purposes 
in \nnection with the accreditation by the National Acen^litation 
CouiiXil foi'.A<rencies Servin<r the Blind and Visually Handicapped. 
This is\('onsistent wifh the cost effective plea, which I made to you 
in the eiudv part of mv statemojit. 

AVe doiM believe that any financial benefit whatsoever accrue»f to 
Recordin<r tor th^^ Blind by its affiliation with NA8. In fact, we be- 
lieve that this affiliation hatrms Recording' for the Hlind. Also, this 
is con.sistent Avith a t^roAvinj; trend in the field of Avork with the blind 
for a'n*ncies and or^^anizations to withlrold their financial support from 

' Recently, the National (\)uncil of.State.A^rencies'for the Blind, the 
State directors of^all pro^rhuns servin<r the blind m j-ehabihtation, 
withheld itsl)avment o"^ annual dues pending? reforms by NAC. ^ 

It luis also been joined by several other or<rani/ations. which have 
within the |)ast year withdrawn only to have been a<lde(l Incidentally, 
this position is also consistent with the position taken by some persons 
'from Recordin<r for tlu\ Hlind. " . . ' . . . 

Both (if the Avitnes.ses AVho join me here at the table this mornincr have 
indicated to (ine de^rree, or .another tluur syj)port for oiir amendment, 

Afr. Chairman. ' ' ^ , ; . ' i i ■ • r 

. SmMMhcally.'Mr. Krenfs\ luis indicated his sui)poi't and has indi- 
('•ated his desire and commihiient tS^sve to it that RFB should <ret out 
ofNAC.s 



SiHMMhnill\\ also, Mr. ('nrothcrs'has stated to me before \vitiiessetf 
that ^he real pr()l)lem is for HVl\ to find a ^rraceful way to ^'et out of 
NAC and that if^the board were to make the (hMMsioii apiiif today it 
wouhl probably have made a different derision thah it did 5 y(^i*s a^o. 

•I \yould hope, then, therefore^ and we have had diseussio>is this 
niornin^r und 1 \voul(rbldiei>* lTuit^ eaii arrive At an viTTienUment 
which will be aEreeal)lo to all parties Voneeritod. We havejndicatcd 
to Ret'Qrdiii^r for the Blind represeiitiitjAcvs that if such an amendment 
is adopted, we cAu^ive our unqualiftrlf aiul total and yi^rorous support 
for ILK. lODJH), huK failing ^irl/ an amendment, we t^uuiot in ^ood 
. eonseienee support tl/isbilL / * • 

Mr. Chairman, I' would hope that this nuikes elear our ^position 
aiul.^reneral support for the idTorts of Hecordin^r for the Blind to 
fip^rrado its ser vices, and we stand ready to answer any (|uestion« you 
inav havi*. / „ 

'^hauk.you veil^y mueli. 

[ Prepared statement of James (lashel follows:] 

I'lifcPAitKi) St.vtkmknt ok Jamkh (Ushki., ^'hikk. Washington OmcE of the 
National Fkderation of thk Hlind 

Mr. ('halnnan. my name Is .Ii^jnies (Jnshpl, and my address is Suite 212, Dupont 
i'ircle. HuUdinK. i:i4f» Connerticut Avenue ^'W, \Y*i«t^J"K^t>". I>-C. 20036. I .serve 
a.M Chief of tiie VVuHhinKton OfHce of the NntionnI Kederntion of the BUnd. 

We nre. as yon Itnow. a int>niherHhlp organization of J)nnd persons who come 
frcdii aU wi^lkH of Hfe. Our interest Is a consumer Interest, since we are the con- 
sumers of services for the !)lin(K In IJMO the National Federation of* the Bilnd 
was orpini/.ed t<» provi(h» a vehicle through which the hUnd may speak for fhem- 
selves. Our publication, The Mraiile A^Onitor, says on its cover pajye : "The Na- 
tional Federation of the Mlind is not an orpmizatifm speaking? for the hlind— 
it is the blind speaking for themselves." * 

Mr. (Mialrn)an, we are particularly pleased to beMiere today to discuss with 
you and the subccmunittee the request of JlecordiuK fo'r the Hlind for an authori- 
zation of federal funding to develop and further its various recordiuff services. 
Many of the meml)ers of our Federation, especially tliose who are professionala 
^ or those who an» studyinj? at the university level, are very familhir with the 
'^work of I((HM)r(linK' for the Hlind and have usi»d the textbooks It prepares on 
reoiiest. , Without question, this is an important services, For\iny hlind per-^ 
son\><'hild. student, adult, or senior citizmi— immediate. access to tV great world 
of hovkfj still remains a dream , a goal to be reached. ' * \ 

Our first hand experience with the too often inade<piate library S€^vices avail- 
aide to th(» blind has caused us to give priority to thi.s critical areaVf ccmcern. 
Accordingly, Dr. Kenneth Jernigan (I»resident ()f the National Federation of the 
Hlind) has establishe<l a national (*ommittee%n library services for the blind, 
appointing as its chairman Mrs. Florence Gra^nis. Mr.s. Orannis is recogniztd 
by all as the foremost librarian in this field, and she ciirrentiy directs the large.st 
library for the blind in the entire world. She is an outsiM>ken iidvocate for poli- 
cies and programs -which wiit bring library services for the blind into line with 
those provldwl by public and university libraries for |)ersons with sight. It has 
'always been our position that each and every blind person should have available 
library service which is at least as good as that which he would have if he were 
sighted and lived in a gortd library area. • / • 

I'articularly we recognize the necessity for/allocating increased resources (fi- 
nan^^ial and otherwise) t(f the task of plaWng more and better books into the 
haiu\s of blind iuilividual.s. To accompiis|r this end we have attempted to assi.nt 
the/T.lbrary of (\)ngress, Division for the Blind and Physically Handicapped, in 
omaining funding and establishing priorities. In this eflf?)rt we have repeatedly 
/nrgtied that the scarce resources must be spent in the most cost effective manner — 
we simply cannot affonl even the slightest waste. The emphAsis, Mr. Chairman, 
must be on placing books Into the hands of readers, and any unnecessary or 
frivolous exr)endltures must ber al.scontlnned at once. 
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Mf ("hairnum. U) this r^^cirt-d, we iiry frniikly cojictTiKMl about t\w nrtlvlth's 
orj{i»('onliiii: f«Sr>li<» Uliuil, lnt\ Whlh' rt^'o^riiizt' its nrtnl for ad<M|uatt' ftnaiic- 
ini;, and wlillo aro t^u' l)riu'^M('iarlrH of jt*< worthwlilh^ hitvIc^.s, our su|)|>^t 
for ft'tloral tinaiiclal yssistimct* for IltM'orilih*^ for tin' Mliiid' Is of lusH'sslty con- 
ditional. If ^wvU assistnnt'o Is jirovldt'd, Mr. Chalrnuin, wo who uso tho son'i((^ 
of lU'Cordinj; ft)r tho lUind.. In<' » fool that U F nmst a>;roo to alloOato its linan- 
olal rosoiiroos ontiroly to nuH'tirt^? tho road in lUM'ds of tliO blind, Wo s|KTlfloany 
objm to any oxpondituros on thv pai^ of 'U.K. » for aoonnlitation by tho Na- 
tional XoorodltlUion (\)\inoil fo^ A>?onolos Sorvin^; tho Hlindjmd Vlsually^IIan- 
dirnppo«i (NACk Uooordin^? for tl»o Hlind, Ino,, is cnrrontly ono of tho^'NAC 
aror<M!it<Ml nuMnbors. - \ * 

Viduifios ha\-o Uwu wrltfou doo(unontm>; tho oxtontxto which NAC approvos 
of and tK'rpotiintos tiio most iiuKfisiuato sorvicos for tlio\l>lind, Rathor than seiv- 
in^ jis ji foroo for np^jradinj? and advancing' thoso pro^'rains, NAC has boeftWc 
Htopohild of tlio status quo in thls'flold. As such it has attonipttMj to offor legitl' 
niaoy to proj^ranis and i2if>^i<'i*'^ which aro not in koopin^? with tho now effort of 
tho roni;ro«<s to onsiiro that Jiandirappod Individuals' w ill have all of tlio rij^lj^ts- 
»nd |)rivib»i;os availablo to othors in our siH'ioty. 

VA spocitlo oxaniplo of NACk, total .<lisro>;ard for tho host inturosts of tho blind, 
tlVuisclvt^s, is its failuro to updato tho standards it usos to aorrodit residential 
MMVridnrN -schools for tho blirul. AsVitli inoi^t of 4ts standards in othor aroas, 
XAys I'duoational sorvicos standards wort> dovolo|KHi ovor ton years a^o. Mr. 
<'liamnan. > ou and tho nionibors of this suboonunittoo know, llrsthand, tho tre- 
niondXtis rh)nri;o>< Whicli have occ»irnMl in federal lojjislatiort to assist InV'du- 
rating [ho haudioapi>od,v Von know this bocauso you and tlds s\d)corurnitt<*o 
^i^iitborod this landmark lo^jislat ion, Kvon so, the standards of the Xational 
A<'(Todit.n ioM Council have failed to re<'0>?nfze your -efforts and the nuvndate of 
iliis Coui^rc^s In fact, an observer from, tho OlHrto of Kdiication who recently 
ro> low ed NAC s accreditation i>roce><s found that not one mombor of a XA(N)n-site 
rovfow team a^sjjjned to tlu' Okbiliouui School for tho Hlind had ever lieard of 
Title Vt M *tho Kducation of the Ifandlcupped Aot amendments of 1{)74. at that 
tiuu' I until the iMts><ai?o of tho most siffniticnnt pioct* of federal 

loK'i'^lat i(jn in tbi'^ tield., 

NAC's ^tandartls in other aroas nn» .similarly outmoded. Tho standards on 
tilirary s«'rvicos for the blind are ainon^; the most itiade(|uat*\ They are so much 
so rbat many librarians for the blind and- physicallv handicai)pod have themselves 
( alb d attonliou to tho problem. Librarians for tho blind from the southern states 
recontl> mot and pjisscd a resolution ( copy at tadu^l )- which reads in part; *'\Vo 
<1(> n«.)t fool that tho existing? NAC standards aro relevant; to prosc!^t day library 
s(irvi(M>, whh ti has advanced i?roatly since NAC standards Wore published about 
ton yoar'^ a^^o '* Iucidentali>', tho n'solution-was adopted without a dissenting 
\oto. 

\ mlor.thoso clroiimstances we do not boliovo that it is in tho best interest of 
M:ird students for the (»ducational institutions, im^diuj; libraries 'and roi'ordin^ 
scrvico><, \\ hich serve Ihcm to b(> ]iccr<^litod f)y NAr. In our judgment, tho flf(vy- 
ciulK "ai;(uicios which have appli«Hl for aud boei» accredited l>f NAC jire, almost 
without o\coi)tiou, amoui? the worst of thi' lot. The Natiomil Acoredilal ion Coun- 
( il as an accrediting^ lH>dy is, its(»|i', discr*\lit*'d. and this tends to cast a shadow^ 
oil tho ;:ood name Jind roputatiow of ixny ajjoncy which asstx'ijites itself with 
NAC Nearly two years ai?o only fifty-six ajjoncios had chosen to publicly identify 
with NAC in an aiM'roditod ><tntus. T<Hlay that number luis only j^rown by two, 
\\ hilo some have withdrawn Jind othors aro cousiderinj; it. 

()n«» (►f those a^^ouiMos <M)?isidoriiii7 a withdrawal from NAC accreditation is, 
ir\ tacr. |{ccot'diui7 f(jr tlio Ulind. Mr. Chairman, 1 ani attaching; to this statement 
corrospondoui o botw«K»n tho l*re><ldont of K.K. K.'s ^toard of Directors (Mr. John 
\\*. Ca><th >< in,}, and Dr. Kenneth .Torniijuu tProsiVlont of tlio National F«Hlera- 
tiori of tlu« nUnd)v and I ask that it accompany my statement in the record. 
In Jii.s^Icttor of May '2^, 1{)7o, Mr. Castles makes clour thAt Uooordinj; for. the 
lUind, Inc . is undortakint; an ovalujition of its relationship with NAC. In his 
i«'sponso, Dr. Jernii^au states that "The blind of the Nation wish' Kocordin>; for 
the Mlind well aud think hii,'hly of its work, but wo also wish it to g ot out of. 
N.VC since NAC does damai^o to t^o lives of thO blind. Surely this is not an un- 
roasf)nablo attitude, or one thatjs aifficult to understand, Voii have tho data and 
tlM' ovidoiico, and Wo know that you have it. Further, you know that wo know 
that you have it. Therefore, we await your docMsion and ho|X' that yon^vill work 
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illKh-r tilts lu t IK. lyiKls from U»"( ()nliiiK for tli.' Hliiid. Iilc mi.v he uJh) ■ai.'.V 

s9;«r ,r:ra'ti:s.:;'\.a!;:s^^ ■ 

' ■ ' nivrftf"*;'''''" "fh '">• <'l*uiuK a that fiiuiiipial r.'.ourwN mad,' ' ♦ 

«j^al.le to ,,r,M..ot,' library ami r,'ror.n«'„ s^^ 

' WW. i'j ..« « r.'Uit,..l status , in,-l,„llni a mu , m" . ^ ^ 

IH'H lie »jt.-sit,. r,Ml,.ws. couW 1... s,„.„t for rm.nlcl hooks^^or blind read "s - " 
/ IhSs iM^sitior. is als„.,-„Msist,.ut with tl... trend in vvorii ^tli X hlirt ^n^ 

I, *'"!!',""^,'.!"' "f I5«'''<>r<lili».' for the Blind. In.'., itfrelf. At its Mav KIT-. ' 

slup V u NA( H(ith of the wftmwes Ml.pj.ariliK ^ . 
1.av, liKll.a ed me. h. one wa.f or another. tl.Pir l.elief fl.ut K P^/sh,ml i' 
/ .easM s atlillation with XAC. I'fl»ti(niarl.v, .Mr. Krenti has stated to me 

H imi. In<- <m,.s not continue as a-NAC aceredited .nert.tr^. Mp. Car Jtl.ers J s ' ' ^ 

ma.le similar rei.rosentation. suKKC.stin« th»r ttie real |.r,*|eiH Vi R F H 
nues Is IM.W Krace/ulLv to «et out ..f XAC an.l cufulidlv-,- Iwr^vins that R Fli s 
•Bonrd.of D.reotors would have made a "dlfrerent.MUHMsi-.n ' todtv than it "id 
Ivo .v-ears H^',, when it afftliated wUh N.VC. fnder -these rin.i.n.sfanees know " 
tlnfVu '\ ,'i "J 'l'"^ K,«'ntlpmen fpom n.F.I*., I would thtnk - 

r s , Vn" f ':>■ "" '■' «n?.,.ortinK-our amendment.- If .such s„,k 

port ». I" tm t, for hcomJn;; from K(,conlin« for thy HIind. Inc.. Ave can move 
forw.ird.w h a full.v .ooiH.rative etToj-t to a,.hieve l.Hssn«e of this le'' sla l 
,;4-a.In.« suJh supimrt uvl.ich failure we do not a,.ti, iimte. Wi. w m I Ce no 
allernatnV i„„ („ express .our vigorous nppo.sition- nnv, no ^ 

Mr Chairman. F hope that this makes ..l^ar our position, and r know that 
hi u" r -"f^ this Suh.oau.iit tee will niake. ever.v OfTort to an 

this Ie-isla.tion on the lines that we have suKwsted. We stand readv .Mr Cluiir- 
man. w^uk with .you and the memher* toward this end. and hopefullv for 
the eventual p.f.s.saije 'of the hill to assist ftecanlint; for the'Hlliud. Inc. 

SonilKIlN CONKKKrXCK OK r.lllU.VIil.W.S * 

• f'"»T"K Hi.iM) A>;ri PiiY.sicAi.r.v riAM>ir.\prar>. * 

■ „ ' \tl<i)ita. an. 

• ItK.soi.nioN No. T.f .'J: Sf.\Niuiu>.s \ 

T*';.,''^'' ' "'' ^"'"tlK'ni Conference of librarians for the Hlliid ^ 
and -I-livs c,,,,,, Bandlcap.hMl. assembled at the S.K.Jaid lUe inia NI Ttin" it 
Atlanta C.eoru'ia on April •.'.■i.,.1'>T.Vencoura«e the Division for the Hlin'd an " 
Ih.vsicall.v IIandicapi.ed. with regional and Siibrecional lil.rarv. as welbiis .on- 
sumer j.articipatir.n. to (kncrop .luantitativ.v minimum supix'.rt standards for 
rewonal and subn.Kional-llbraries As a st.,pt. our assembl.v recommends ado,' ,. 
tioii of miiiinimu iht capita standjirds for public lihrarr service. Fnndini; 

^nn<l_ stathnu' sta.Khfrds should. 1... based on the total l.lind and phvsicaflv hand!- ' 

cnpjM'tl <MlUlt>l|' pOpllljJf U)M. ' ^ ' * " 

do not n^^^l \\uy\ tlHV('xistintf XAC Stnndard^ fnv Movnnf to prosont <hxv 
il>rnr>: sorVMP. ^y\y\<'\^ )mis ndvrjrwVd ^roany siiuv .VAC Sfnndnrds woro inih'- ' 
Iishfd JiliufKt tcji y<>ars jfiro. ' 
I*ass'«>fl niuinimoiisl\-. 
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• ^ — - IIk(*<)R|)I\o fob tmk Hmm), Inc., 
' : • . : - S'vu* -^hrk. .\.\.\ May JinS. 

I>r. Kt.NNKrii JKUNhiW, 

,f)KAii 1M<. Jkunk.an : A> .v(m rimy inTluips n\van\ oiir Konrd of Din'ctors 
t<M»k up tlu» (iiM's(i<»u {\t UKIi's (:oritiiuuMl uirmbtTslui) in (he Nntlounl AiMTtnll- 
Jadoii. Coimril (luring: rht' Ko^rd's Miiy 2(Mh iium'IIuj,'. It wms our undtTst'jiud- 
\UM {\\x\\ \t onf^Hnar<l (h-tt'rria>MMl . not to witlulraw from the NA(\ the Nt^t 
\vo'Hl(l'''lM>\cott our siTvict's and pickt't utxx unHs cnninicricinjj \fitli tht* NFiVs 
July, (•(»ny4Tit lou In'.l'hunjjo. 

>V(» \vant to uufki* It vrry clear that under tliese cin unistanct's, there is i\X> 
p«»ssihMity tliaf Kecordiu^j for tlie Hlind will accede to your denumd" tlmt we 
witlulraw fpoiu NA(*. * * 

' Ue^^nrdluj,' fur the. Hlind Is an or^nnizalion of (hMlicated volunteers. We take 
L'reat pride in «Mir accoinpii^lJ"i<*nt.s in provi<linjj hlind students witli Hie edu- 
eatiuual tool** so necevi>ary to hecuminK self suttirient citizens. On nuuiy oe- 
oasinns you* ynur^^elf lia ve indicated tlujt wc provide an iniiM)rtaut s«»rvi('e, , 

During 'the- ( ourse of our investi^ulions we have become aware of a aum- 
tH'r or serious chn/jjes leveled at the \A(\ Tutil we Ijave^uid ari (tpportUnlty 
to "fully evaluate tliesv charges", we are unable to draw \\\\\ con<'luslons on tlie 
merits of these charges, II«)>vever, wliib* wt' would not wjtnt it constru«Ml !)y 
the pllblic that we cither eondnne or condernn the \A(\ These ctuirge.s an^^.-^uf- 
fiiiently di^tre^^iui: that w^ have decided to reuiove tluvNAC seal from future 
IlFli lefterlieads a>? s<H»n as is practicably i>ossiblc. 

\\v ifitend to carry out apthorougli rejfs.'^essnu'ut of our iH>sitiori with the NA(\ 
llowl'vcr. we cannot and will "*iot do so under coercion or dunvss. \N'licr^ we are 
assure<l th;it an atiuospliere c<ui(lucive to calm n*asont*d deliheration lias l«*en 
♦*>ttabn<hed we will be prepared to proceed wiUi our ass*>,ssnient. • 

' Very trtdy yours, 

. . John W. rASTLEfl III, 

^ . " , PrvHidcnt 



• National Frdkratton of ttik flUND, 

I'rj^Hidvut. R( corfliu// for the lUiutt, fn(\, Xcw^Y/^rk, X.W » 

l>K\H Mu. Ca^ti fs: V(tur h'tt«*r of May '2X 107.", is a^s'trnnge otie — one wo^ild 
almost be tempted to say .a |H^tul(»nt one, You do not. .fou teH me, intend to !)e 
cm»rced by us; nor. 1 reply, do \\v intend to be coe;;ced by\von. .^Ipifl we sluike 
liarals on it V . . " " 

\i\u tell nie that it is your "understa ruling" that we luive ii|dlcuted tluit we 
tire gtang to do nil ^mrts of dire things. It would be interesting- tcv lvtiow liow yoii 
arrived at th(»se understandings arid«ui>ou whfit foundati<UJ they are ba.stHi 

As I say, y«(»ur letjer i< a straugt* one. The \A(' controvtTsy has r^iged for years! 
During most of that t*ime the blind, to my certain kn(KVvledge. have cei^entedly 
tried to get Kecordijrig for the lUiJid to dissociate Itself fnan NAT, poiutiuK^ out 
NAC v: un<,'thi< al and iui|»rofessional l>^havi(»r rtnd the Warm it does to tlie blind. 
Mj>stly Kecording f(>r'the lilin*! has seemed to refuse to listen^ I'uder the eireune 
stances It w^uild rw^t be surprising, if tlie ruitidn's blif\d should ulthnately l)t^et)nie 
i'mpanii-nr esptMially s.inOe..they liave alw,ays had great -re^^^'t for\vour 
or/ranlziition. , „ ' ,) " 

Vef. with of tills ba^kground*^v>u blithely make tht* f(»llowing statements: 

Ihrriug the c«)urse of (Hir 1nvesti*;atious we have btH'rtme awiire of a number 
(►f serious ch'a'rge<< leveled at the NA(\ I ntil we liave had an opprjrt unity to 
fuliy evaluate t hese- charges, we are unable to draw any conclusions t^u - th<^ 
merits these charjjes. However, wliile we woutd n(»t want it construe<\ by the 
pVrlHic that we eitluM? corj<l(>ne or condenui tlie XAC. thest* eharges..are suflV i<'"tly 
♦il^tressing that we have delided 'tn rem(>ve the \A(' .<eal from futun* RFH 
letterheads as so(ui as is practicably* fK^Hsible. ^ r 

, Mr.' (''astles/ one, \v(mld think yon had Just now becom4f,..aware^of N"A(^ for 
the fi.rst time- that syt^u ha(f'oui^i- yestenlay h<»ard the charges an<l seen the 
evidence.' The blind nf the 'natio7i will urubmbtedly applaud your decision to 
renioVe the N.VT synib(d from your stafi(,)hery -nrd(js.s that i.s, you decide it Is 



not •'prufticubly iK)S8ibU_'" month after inontli. You soom to bo tbreateninff us 
by Haiylui; that you will t-arry out yj>ur ••retf8st»ssiueujl' only \vb(»n you art* us- 
Hurecl thftt an atnu>si)bere ''t'oiiduclve to calm reHiionotl (h-libehitlou has been 
egfabliaiied." It you are sayiuij: that the blind have no rl^ht to urice you to (t-use 
flpr a.sAoflati6n with NAC and that i rt^ardless of the rl^ht or wrong of the mat- 
U»r> you will not cease that assocration Unless the t>lind promise to be "Rood,"' 
^ou buy*» failed to'understand»the tenii)^r of tiu» biind t>r the diuuite of the time:*. 

Yes<'Nve think RwordiUK for theJ^liiid |uis (lorte gotnl and constructive work. 
Howefflrtjr, we ^hink you behaved IrresiKmsibly in s<H»kinff accreditation ifrom 
NAC, *und we ttjiiH tihere is no disgrace in admitting it. In fact, auite the con- 
trary. U you w-lm a nttle i(mger, your d^diberations and investigations will be 
unnecessary, for NAC will be dead-^-and the blind of the nation will^ doubtless 
remember accordingly-. In til 8U(4i time^u^fe NAO's death occurs, the atmosphere 
is not Ukely to be ''conducive to (iilm reasoned deliberation." 

• III view t\jt tile tone of your letter I am not sure why you wrote it at all. The 
blind of the nation wish Rwording for the Blind "Well and think highly of Its 
work, but we also wish it to get out^f XAC since ^AC does damage to the lives 
of the blind. Surely this is not^ an unreasonably attitude, or one that Is difficult 
,to understand. You have the dafa and the evideiTw, and we know that you have 
,lt. Further^ you know tliat we know that yau haJ^e 1^ Therefore, we await your- 
deci.sion a;id hope that you will work with us, not again.st us. After all, your 
a V4> wed purpose is t() h< lpi\w l>iind» not fiffht UKi. . / ^ 
•Very truly your;?,. ; 

' Kenneth Jermoan, 

President 

Mr. Lehman. TJumk y6n. all three of you— Mr,' Kients, Mr. 
Carothets* aii<l Mr. (Tushel. Your te.stiVnony wars certainly iiitere^in^, 
and it brontrlit to tny attentioi^ (picstions 'tlmK I didn't even know 
exi.sted. audit has certainly beeiiinforniJiiive. • ' A 

I don't feel tliat I .sljpuld ^ret involved with the quefitiou of jurisdic- 
tion of the different afjencie.s that dejil with the problems of blind, 
,hut T just want to let you . know they will be coornizant of them as this 
ubiH works its way throujrh the Jetj^islative process, tliat we will cer- 
tainly keep ill uiind til the imr)!icutif)n.s, ihb comments, aiid the con- 
cernsihat you.^rontletneh .showed us t(Mlay. \ 

As far as the kind of amendment thab you are proposiujr. I r<^ftllv 
can't (»()tnmeiit on that, but I will l)e happy to take a look at \t and 
.see just hhw we do or (lo not invohVjji^'h lan^ujgje in the bill! 

Ir thetv are iih otiHM- c(Miiinent.s, and the tiinin/x is perfect, I am on* 
my way to the (luorum call, which I hope is the kst week of lecrisln- 
tion this year, barring tJhe callback because of the^Pve.siilential vetoes. 

Thank you for comin^r. ^ , " ^ ' , 

( Whereupon, the sulK Oinmittee adjourned at 12:15 p.ni.] 
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Prefatory Note 



The objective of this study is to defiVie and provi3ejul^ficationi^^ / 
feasibfe altefnative options which hold promise of providing adeqiiate 
financial support for public library services. 

The research- plan implemented in the study was designed to exam- 
ine arid evaliiate relevant data, information and developmental pat- 
terns within the public library, public finance and governmental ad- 
ministration fields. The focus >of these efforts was to provide insight 
and judgment on the general questions: (1) what are'the problems in 
the present pattern of public library financing, and (2) what changes 
and alternative methods can be proposed to provide a more adequate 
funding system? \ " , / 

The research focussed on the following areas, all of which are of ' 
strategic importance to funding issues: . ^ 

1. Role pf the public library; characteristics and potential of public 
library services for meeting present and future societal needs; 

2. Responsibilities, structure, organization, legal basis for public 
library development and financing at Federal, state and local * 
levels; • \ 

3. General assessment of thp existing pattern and naturjf^of public 
library services in relation tp the funding systems; 

4. Public goods theory applied to public library financing as a frame s 
of reference for developing and examining alternative funding 
systems; 

5. Differential needs for public library services and differential ca- 
pacity of states and locargovernments to support such services; 

6. Comparison and relationships of public library funding systems 
with other relevant systems of governmental financing, particu- 
larly public education finance; 1 

7. Patterns and trends in state and local government fiscal affairs 
and taxation problenis; and 

8. Irhpact of revenue sharing including any concomitant changes in 
the Federal role and intergovernmental fiscal policies. ^ 

At^strate^c ppints in the study process^ CTpvemment Studies & 
Systems (GSS) organized and conducted three day-long seminar ses- 
sibns to review, analyze and evaluate the research design, findirfgs and 
conclusions of research components, and tlra formulation of alternative , 
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funding options. In addition to GSS and its consultant staff, identified 
below, these sessions were attended by Ms. Kathleen Molz, former 
Chief, Planning Stalf, Bureau of Libraries and Learning Resources, Mr. 
Dick Hays, Acting Chief, Division of Library Programs, and Mr. 
Charles Stevens, Executive Director of the National Commission. The 
last of these sessions, held in February 1974, included members of the 
NCLIS Committee with oversight over this study project.- This group 
included: Mr. Louis Lejner, Chairman, Ms. Bessie Moore and Mr. John 
Velde. GSS expresses its gratitude for the participation of these indi^ 
vidi^ls in meetings which were most productive in carrying forward 
the study pro<;ess. Responsibility for findings, conclusions and recoirr- 
mendations in the report, of Course, remain with GSS. 

Membejs of the study team included an outstanding group of ex- 
perts covering library services development and operations, econom- 
ics, management, and intergovernmentarfiscal affairs. Dr, Lowell A. 
Martin, Professor of Library Science, Columbia University and Mr. 
Keith Soms, Director of the Free Library of Philadelphia, represented 
the library field. Dr. Martin pfrepared the basic draft of Section II of the 
report dealing with the publicHibrary role issue. Dr. Morris Hamburg, 
Pro^ssor of Statistics and Operations Research, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, dealt with the exarfiinatiJn and application of the public goods 
theory. Mr. Jacob Jaffe, Senior Analyst, (Ret'd), Advisory Commission 
on Intergovernmental Relations, performed the fiscaf analysis and 
drafted Section III of the report. Dr. Ronald Whitfield, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Management, Bucknell University, assisted in the research 
actii^ities and in the preparation of working papers. 

Government Studies & Systems staff assigned to this project in- 
cluded Charles P. Cella, Director, GSS, Arpold R. Post, Charles I. 
Goldman, John Q. Benford and Sharon M. White. Rodney P. Lane 
served as Project Director. ^ ' 
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Summary ^ 



* The central conclusion of this analysis of funding patterns and 
general assessment of financing requirements for adequately support- 
ing the public library is that the present system is basically deficient. In 
alrriost two decades of operation since the direct involvement of the 
Fede;ra1 government, the firesent system has not produced an effective 
development and distribution of public library services. The distribu- 
tion of costs among the levels and jurisdictions of jgovemment is 
inequitable and is a pritne deterrent to the progressive development of 
a public library system responsive to the informational-educational- 
cultural needs of a modern society. * . * 

^he State of the Institution " - 

Historically, the pljblic library represented a private response tq the 
clearly felt need to provide a'-central repository of/informatior\ and 
knowledge vital to the self-development and economic and cultural 
understan(^ing of all citizens and, throuUfi them, the advaricement'o^^ 
the community. . . , . 

The public library today r^presejits *an under-developed national 
resource affecting and affected by^ the educational, cultural apd Qverall 
quality otlife in Ihe United States. This resource^plays a Uniqufe role in 
this democratic society. It provides information*, edu,aationaV and 
cultural sen<yj:es in patterns .which vary according to estirrat^^df need/ 
sometimes imperfectly i^erceived by the library institution itsetl More 
importantly, services var^widely according to the fiscal ability of sjate'^ 
county, and local jurisrdii:tWis to provide library services equitably to 
all the nation's citizens' \ \r?"] ^ - • 

* Uniquely, and fo'r a *v;ariety of reasonB^|b^ public library «has not 
emerged or developedMn a pOlitie|l/of bi^^ form typical of 
other social institutions It exists fod^y largely in its pristine state as an 
almost randomly distributed pattern of sefni-inde;pendent loc^l service 
agencies and systems, only loosely coordijiated with other libraries. As > 
a^ social institution, it is^ related by traditiori aridLfunC"Hon to' the public 

"education" system. Yet, it cannot be' considered aTTTntegrai part of 
public education, nor can it bp described as a functional service in tl\e 
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mainstream 6f government. This set bf characteristics represehts^a 
_"heavy'liability for publicliBraries in terms of attaSi'ng stable^adequafe 
financial support for a full'set of services available t9.aH citizens. The 
institution's deep roots in the conimunity and its strong »civic support 
represent the public library's principal asset, at/lea§t potentially/ in 
striving to develop a viable paftem'of services responsive to the fuli 
variety of commu;iity»arid individual needs: - - • ' ' 



Today; in our highlyjcomp1ex>*^ sod- 
^^H^^^ need'for decentralized repositories of information, kno^Jedge^ 
^nd^^cultural services still exists and perhaps is even intensified, there 
are still wide jiocio-economic and cultural ^aps in our social structure 
ind quite alienated gj-oups producing need^i^hich have long been the 
Focus:df public library .services^ In an era oiflffluence, there is still the 
need to proyidc^n ev^^ wider ysa^ (^thannelihf upward social and 
economic ipobility vesp6ns\y& to ^rfiunity ancf individual rteeds and 
selection. Thesis iricreasjng.,eVidence *at^^ur formalized, bureau- 
cratic structures^-for sSeiat^ ecjucatiorf^ ,and economic advancement 
'torve not served ac^uately o^ equally (veil, the varieS heeds of <all 
dti:^ens. Indee$i^ decentralized,' l(*ss fo^aHy organized social and 
edScationVl resbbrces su,ch as^bublic libraries are being increasingly 
seen as valid adjuncts and alternatives to formally struttured, govern- 
mentally sponsored ecJucational ppogram^ ' n > 

^ This is not to say lhat_we ihould replicate or simply expand the 
traditional patterns of publi^library services. Proximity of service to 
each community and indiv^i^iual rem^ains -important, biit there are 
essential changes to be.,achieved through ejcpanded inter-connecHng , 
linkages and networks of library services. Thes^e advances ttre needed ' 

• to ifncrease service. ef fidelity and more nearly to satisfy cost-benefit 
requirement:? of the^pubffc sector. Modem technology provides vast 
new means to establish such network linkages and provide the means 
by which information and'knowledge from the acdiimulated record can 

^.be translated for individual^ utilization. It is unl/ke}y, however,, that 
modern technology can J^ver .replace the printed^age or the highly 
personalized irtleractive; process of consulting the written record. 
— N.onelh^less',.th^ style jwra^ce of 'modem .life inr»an information 
demandij:tg sddeh^ recjiiire^ m)r.e than the. passive, unobtrusive pat- 
terr\ of public librW/senn^^ exist today in many communiHes. ^ 
Chanjg^s such J5s|ffW^-afid more, should be incorporated jn modem 
public library services. But, the essential features and functions of 
providing, sj^edalized research, iftformaition, and educatiori-cultural 
services remain at least as much needed! as ever in tKe history of the 
publicjibraryc | * ^ 
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mainstream of government. This set of characteristics represents a 
. heavy liability for public libraries in terms of attailtitig st^Je, adequate 
financial support for a full set ot^ervices available taCall citizens. The 
institution's deep roots in the community and its strogg^/civic support 
represent the public library's principal asset, at^ least potentially, in 
striving to develop a viable pattern of services responsive to the full 
variet>' of community and individual neecfs. 

Today, jn our highly complex, industrialized and fi^tgmented soci- 
ety, the need" for decentralized repositories of information, knowledge 
and cultural services'still exists and^ perhaps is even intensified. There 
are still wide socio-economic and cultural gaps in our social structure 
^nd quite alienated groups producing need* which haveJong been the 
focus of public library services. In an era of affluence, *qre is still the 
need to provide an^ever widtr variety of channels 6f upward social and 
economic mobility Ve'sponsive to ctttximunity and individual needs and 
selection. Therjefis increasing. evidence that^^pur formalized, bureau- 
cratic structures for socJiat; educatiorml and economic advancement 
fcave not served adiS^uately o< equally (veil .tlje varied needs of all 
cKiz^ns. Indeed, decentralizecj,' less foinnaHy organized social and 
educational resources such as public libraries are being incre^ingly 
seen as valid Adjuncts and alternatives to formally structured, govern- 
mentally sponlBored educational programs, p. ^ 

^ This is not to srfy that we should replicate or simply expand the, 
traditional patterns of public library services. Proximity of service to 
each conrimunity and individual remains important, but there are 
essential changes to be achieved through expanded inter-connecting 
linJcages and networks of library services. These advances 'are needed 
to increase service efficiei)cy and more nearly to satisfy cost-benefit 
requirements of the public sector. Modem technology provides Vast 
new means to establish such network linkages and provide the means 
by which information and knowledge from the accumulated record can 
.be translated for individual utilization. It is unlikely, however, that 
modern technology tan .^ver. rep-lace the printed page or the highly, 
personalized interactive process of -consulting the written PQcord. 
rsJonethel^ss, the style and pace of ^modern ^life in an information 
demanding 'society require^niore than the passive, unobtrusive pat- 
tern, of public library services that exist 'today in many communities. 
Changes such- as these,^and more, shouljd be incorporated. in modern 
publk^library services. But, the essential features ^ar^d functiolis of 
providing specialised research, information; and educatJon-cUlturaj 
services^emain at least a^ much needed! as ev.er in the history of the 
public liftary. ^ \ I , * , ' ' 



" SUMMARY" Vii 

Alternatwe Options for ' ■ , ^ ,, 

Funding" the Public Library ' . - 

One of the problems in formulating a set of alternative options for 
funding the public library is the difficulty of estimating the total 
national cost of a viable pattern of public library services. In this report, 
sprfie effort has been made, to assess fiscally and coinparatively the 
status and lev'el of services v^hich now exists. In general terms,"*the 
report has been bluntly critical of the distribution, scope, pattern and 
content of existing services. It has been noted that tqtal expenciitures 
^^by states^^nd .localities for public library services (including Federal 
"funds) was $81^ miyion in 1971--72. 

,An effort his beefi made to characterize and describe the potential 
role and functions (pf the public libl'ary in meeting th0 defined needs of 
a modem society. The points have been made with emphasis* tbat the ^ 
present system of funding the puWic library^^ basically deficient, and 
that the institiition is ah "underdeveloped national i-esource. In/its 
present form and at its present level of expenditure, it has not achieved 
anything like its full potential of service in most communities. 

Based on the $814 million natipnal expenditure noted-above, the per 
capita rate of expenditures in' 1971-72 was approximately $4.00. An 
•exemplary program, such as found in Nassau County, New York, cost 
just under $12:00 per capita in the ?ame year. Current calculations for 
Nassau County indicate a present cost level of almost $14.00 per capita. 
It is, of course, impossible to replicate instantly and "nationwide the 
type of library facilities and service coverage found in Nassau County. 
But, it is within the realm of the possible to propose a national per 
capita cost range of $8.00-$10.00 as the planning base for an adeqliate 
national program t)f public library services. Total national expenditures 
might tjien approximate a range of ^between $1.7 billion and $2.1 
billion, ibased on'1974 population estimates. This would seem to be a 
nfbre realistic national expenditure -figure on which to formulated set 
of alternative options for funding the public library. Start-up and other 
•capital tOsts required to establish new or expanded facilities are in 
addition to these figures. ' - ' 

There is a series of five options that can be considered in developing 
alternative systems for financing public library services. They can be 
identified as: (l)^status quo, nq change from the present system, (2) a 
retrenchment of the Federal governYrient financing .it)le, (3) direct 
Federal ^nding at a 75-90 percent of t9tal cost level, (4) E xpanded state 
funding kole to the 75-90 percent level, ^nd (5) a siaged funding 
program nrioving toward a balanced intergovernmental funding sys- 
tem. Thes^ alternatives are intended as a strategic,* rather than an 
exhaustive grouping of possible options* A bfief qtrtline of the salient 
features of each follows: ^ '"^ - 
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Alternative Funding Options 
I., Status quo 

(a) zero funding of LSCA^ colnplete reliance on revenue sharihg 
-(b) continuation of LSCA at current or reduced levels 

2. Retrenchment of 'thf Federal governmental financing role - ^ 

(a) no Federal f^nds for public libraries and no Federal policy 
With respect to public library development 

(b) variable pattern of state rfhd local support depending upon 
( interest and fiscal^capacity"' . 

(c> heavier reliance upon fees, fines and organized voKintai*y 
^support . ^ 

3. Federalized system of libraries: 75^90% feve I ^ ^ 

(a) direct Federal funding according to Federal standards 
(b\ strategic and directed distribution , of public library services fro 
^ * ^ achieve uniform coverage ^ . , 

,^ (cj coordinated funding and functional planning of pyjblic librar- 
7'' ies with other library funding programs under ESEA Title^II 
and the Higher Education Act 
(d) full development and employi^ent of techriologyjo maximize 

services at lowest cost ^ 
((?) authority structure related to Ubrary of Congress 

4. Do mtnant state funding role: 75-90% kvel 
(a) minimal Federal role and funding 

(h) limited Federal funding geared to interstate fiscal disparities 

(c) relief of local tax b.urden for .libraries 

(d) fuller utilization of untapped state tax resources 

5. Balanced intergovernmental funding system-^Federal, state S^d locah 

(a) increased-Federal sufJport to meet upgrade'd library service- 
• and development needs 

(b) revised LSCA to reflect strengthened Federal role and man- 
date, coordinated Federal state* planning for a iiatidnal pro- 
gram of public HbrSry services 

\c) increased state support to reflect primes responsibility for 
public library maintenance and development • 
* (d) decreased local support role . 

(e) staged approach o\;er ten-year ^period to" achieve improv^ck^ 
balance in^ intergovernment^ furfd^tig pattern ending^Cvith 
Federal— 20 f^rcent, state— 50 percent, and local— 30 percent 
of a progressively-elevated natiorfal expenditure for improved 
and expanded public library services > , , 

Of the five optioKs examined in the light-^f the lib/ary service ^ 
maintenance apd clevelopment requirements asses^edjn this report, 
clearly, the proposed balanced and st^egfhened intergovernmental 
system provides the most viable opddnT^ 
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CHAPTER 1 



'Vin^nce Problem. ' 
in Pe:gspective ' • 




"1 

Developmental factors 



A fgJI va7iety of fi'scal and functional issues novJ confront public 
librarit^s. The resolution.of these issues wilj d^erixii^e wheth^ wef are 

Jikelj; to .witness the resurgence or tbe ^lovv but sure demise of ar> 
historic Americarr ins.titution. In 1956, with |>assage of the Library 
Servr'ces and ,Qonstructibri. Act's: foreruhft^r, a national pt3icy aM^ 

' 'support progran/foB public libr^es was ^^urtched^ The fufUre of thai 
^ ' policy and program, .which expended wme $5QP million over its 16- 
year history, is' noW'^ being debated irt temis/5f altemaitives. r^oging 

' from 'Complete /elimination to partial^feinstat/ement in I'evised form. ^ 
WhuWthe level ot Federaj support was well/under .10 p^cent of tli^' 

i .operating (/xpenfditure^ of public libraries, Wen ^he most severe critics 

' Qf L5CA wQuld'agree that the program had mps't significant impact. 

* on' ac^vating increased conrtplementary ^upport programs in. many 

On the Junction^ side, there , arc •'seoOus problems .cdnoerning the ^ 
' xole of the puWic library, ihe iyrganizatiah and stru^tuce through which 
:: public librahes are admitSist^red' anii /he functional relationships be-; 

tween puj^lic libraries and either socia/ in stitutionfe; parhcularly library 
- 'services operated 'by the pubhV^ich^ls. 1, ^ « 

^ The $izi: and "Nat^iridf the Problem ' . . 

The, politically quiet posture of the public/library, o\St "taken-for- 
granted" Attitude abodt its cor}tlntfed existence, in the faCe of thV 
inc^'asing intogpriation demands of a moderp society, sometimes blurs 
' an(i understates the size and national importance of the financing 
/' pr£»blem. Thefe are some 1,100 to 1,200 public libraries serving a total 
of izS'^nlUion people in municipalities' over 25,d0O persons and per- 
haps "as many as 7,0(J0 public libraries in the nation's 20,000 conrimunV 
ties under 25,0OO persons. , * 
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;As later detailed \r\Jhxs report the $814 mittipH (less tlian.$4 per 
capita) expehtied^by ^ates and localities for j^ublic liirranes in fiscdi 
i^J^-72*.was less. th^n, that ^peftt for virhially every Qth<r domestic 
s^rvic^ It vv^s abouTone-thiild of th^-amount spent for local paij<^ and 
^creation and less than one-sixth/the expenditures for^olice projec- 
tion. /It ^pp.i:esented less than,2 percent ot state-local expenditure's fpf 
eJlemehtjaiy and sm)ndarj schools, - C ^ 

Tot^t general ejfpendituresr .of state and local gov^ernfnents rose a 
^ nrlbst*80 percent in the 5-year'period 1367-.1972, wiTife library'<eK{)'endi- 
!itures grew ^yJess ^han 60 percent. By. contrast,' exp^ndljfure^ for pblice 
w protectfpn vartualty doubled as did,spending/or health and ho^prtal^") • 
' In jelation fl^jthe^increase in persjin^I i/i^ome duri^lg ih^ §arne period, ^ 
public library expenditure incrtfasfd only nrtinimally, while expendi- 
turefor police protectiorr ^ncj^ health and hospitals rose by one-third. 
Per eafHt^^lib^ary ^expenditures averaged, $3.^ in 1971-72 and ranee/^ 
; from a !ow2»f $1 58 in Alabama- and Arkansas to a Aigh of $/j^jn . 
Massachusetts— ^ factor of^lrhost '6ve to one. Library expenditures p^^ 
$l,000^Of personaMncorn^ actually fell in a number of states betvi^een* 
1967 ahd 1972.*' Aln^ost 'half the stj^tes showed declines in library 
/expenditures relative to personal income," ' - ■ , \ , 

AH three leyel^of govenrfm^nt— Federal, state and local— participate^ 
in the financifig of public libraries. The FederaFsharp of library-financ- 
ing differs little from its share, of locarschool finanfrng-^7,4 ,^ercetit 
"^nd 8.0 percent, respectively, in 1971-^. -But here^th^ si^V^i!an^y ends, 
^ Only M.7.p^rcent''of KbraTy expenditures ar^ financed by t^e states, 
leaving about 81 percent of-'the' total ^bill ^to be finarfeed by Ioc^jI 
,^governmeia'ts. Stati? support for pubjic education, bn the other hand/ 
was at a 40.percent of tofaicost level while the local share vyas only 52 
percent. - ^ ' . , . . 

Pertinent is^i(^s tn>i}je ' ' , ' - : . ^ ^ > ^ 

Development pf Pihlt^ Libraries ' * ' 

' Th^? public library a ufiiqut social and Cultaral institutiorr, but that' 
Uniqueness shduW prcxperly be.v^iewed ^ bpth an ass^t and d HabHity, 
Concern 6vei' the financing system sypportirig public libraries ^fias 
^eatly- increased rec^ntfy begatJse of erosions ^nd wetnesses in the 
fiscal conditipn/:)f- focal government and' as described above, because 
of elinlinatioh ijt clitback;? in Federaf categorical aid, The.fi^roblem has 
^d^eper r9ots, how^veri It' ajso invojyes changing perceptions of' the 
role of 4^he* public librarie^r^cha^ging liG^rary service n^eds and the, 
respon.sp to tliose need^, changing costs and benieiits of library* serv- 
ices, and changing pereeptions of local, state and Federal, r^dles in 
supi^ortin^ library services. Public libraries in th^s country have a rich 
4ieritage in- private philanthropy, The transition from private to'brpadi 
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THt [MJBUC LIBRARV^INANCE rROBL^K IN^PBRSPECTIVE ' !i ^ 

'based pifblicfrnancing under which locatand statfe goven\m©nts ^s-^^ 
'*'':§wmerbasic responsibility for support ha$ been difficult and $lo)^\^'*rhis' • 
factor, plus the low political visibility of.public libraries and theinore or 
less Isolated organizational -status oMibraries' with respj?et to otb)er ^• 
functions' of government, n\ay Viaije retarded development of a more ^ 
' stable, responsive system of intergovernmental fiscal sup'porf 
\ The history and development of publit libraries ar^ well documenfiaB 
' in the literattlre/ biit a variety of origins a^e indicated. Sdme credit 
Benjamm FraM4in^ thai-inveterate Jnvejptor of almo.sl everything/ as^ 
' the originator of .this type pf library in America when togethe^ with 
. ^some of t)is,associa(€%*he Tdlinded'a libr^v company in 1731. Others^ , 
ci^e W33 a -beginning date vyhen a smaHypulHi^Htn-aJ7 jwas^stab- ' 
Hshed b^ a group of civic leaders. The important poirif i§ thaf a link was 
''forged between fhQ,'library.'^rid gove*?ninental authority when, shortly ^> 
before 1850, Bos.tonr passed a special laWpermitting the Establishment - 
; of a public library and levying an annual, tax for.its support. • 
- Municipal support for public libraries spr^d to-other -cities, but the 

amount of revenue cc^ttibuted by municipal governments to local , 
' .Hbraries\wa^ rarely very larg^. The largest contributors to free public 
TibranesWe^hil^nthropists: John Jacob Astof gave $40^^ ^ 
^^York Cify tX) establishJhnd maintain a'free public library; other philan- 
l^rdpists included Carnegie, C^rtox, Tilden, Fiske, and Mellon among . 
. athers. ^he lisKof Andrew C^arnegie's benevolences for libraries is ^ 
trem'&nddus, ev^n by today's standards. Caicnegie funds suppprted the • 
ejection of 1/677'library^buildings in 1,408 different communWes from 
^' 1896 Ko A^lL In dne instance; Carnegie donated $5.2|n[iillioh for the 
erection 0/65 branch libraries in New York Cifey ailojlQ. There is r^p 
. doubtpth^* this philan.tl>ropic outpouring of funds was largely r^s^rt-^' 
, ^ible /pry4pui:ring the establishmenf ari^ grov#ib ,of public libraries. Xh^ 
thVtrartsitiorr from priva financing, 'the governmental role- 

was delayed in ^merging artd may Have been rhore rel^ctantly•as- 
' surnosr. " ' • • ' ' . • ^ , 
" „ FWw vyoiild deoy .that the public library "rrte^.^H^e- need^' of -mahy; 
im|higi;ants'in' the late a9th ajid eariy 20\h tentufy.' It is of interest that ' 
s(^ie revisionist' historians nOw sq^' ihiS" effdtt .as- more elirist-and 
itf)orita}i'an than. phiUnthropic. As'Mich^d Harrisjan^a recent £/l)ri3fn/; 
^fpt^mfl^i'article puts it^ '/ / ^ '"'t'-' . /. ' 
In^the^lBQas' came the dnset^'o^ Jthe ^^new'^lmRligration from 
eastern and ^du^ern Europfe, ,and an enorirtous wave of rtewcgmers 
'from Russia, Poland; '^'ustria-Hungary,^ the Balkans, anid It^ly, af-' 
riVed' in America and "settled 1n the nation' s^lar^erjpetropoHt^n' 
areas. Many' Ameincans viewed' this infliix^of Strang^ with'alarm ^ 
and were^spon asking^'th'e J^ame cjue^tion tha tteol^ge Tickhor and tiis j . 
iellows had asked i&Pn'e -30 'y^fc earlier: "Cafirw^. affottlj^^o let the , 
foti^igner remain un^dvicated^j'', - ^ , * ' " , ^ ^ 
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- • Americans, convinced that educationsrould b^lfite^naeea for all 

/ * .their,\Us, arffewered With vigorous action. Lil?rarianst JilJ^>^ 

^ loiP5;"'*§fte to thjs nevy challenge!:and prbgra|3is.de5igned to^ 
tcaniie'' the imi^igrant^-ahd fhiis, render hirA.Harmfess to t^^ Amer 
can way spfar)^ up in all the majdr libraries in the country^ Librarians 
left little .dtDU&t as to the true purpose of their aggressive nievv^ - 
' programs. On,e appropViately nartfed' nbrariah.(Miss CounJtrymarf) ^ 
■ procl«io1ed^TlT49ft3r;n;jb^i^a^ lhaV the jibrary should be an ' 
; Ainericanizihg 1ns:^tuticm. y Di^onteiit v\atb^^ifeUn;dii%s , 

ignorance are^h< pauses of rebellion ^.n4 dislc>yaltyiijc5^ohfe'8*couktfry^ 
'••^nd both of thes^tt^f library!^may help fd dispel frptri the foreigner " ' 

. Jhe j?hilankhro|;^ic 'energy .and perhaps Som^'o^the mptiV^ is, cap- 
tured for us Ipy Jesse Sh^ra's report- of a conv^^rsatidn- between " 
; Doo|<gY, that perceptive "ciitic: of an eariier American scene/ and' Viis - 
' frieHa Hennessey: * > * ' ' . " ^. - 

- ' " . ^ ■ . ' 

"Has Andhrevy Cafrnaygie given y^ a iJbry yipt?'V askejl Mr. / 
, Dooley . ' , 
' "Not mat I know iv;'-' said'Mr. Hennessy. ^ 

, "He \tiH/' said Mr. Pooley. 'Ye'^ not escaj^ Jjim. Befure he dies i 
he hopes to povvd a libty on ivrj^ man/ woman'; ah' child in- th' . 7 
\"^/' counthry. He^ ^^veh ;thitn to cities, town^, Vi^^ages an' ' whistlin' 
stations. Thity^re tearin' dpwagas-houses an' poor hoUses tp put up 
libries- Befure-another'ye^r, ivxy^Hbu^se in Pittsburgh thaf ain't a 
;v blasTf -furnace will be a Carnaygie-Kbiy. rn;somXplaces all th' buii- 

^in's islibries, Jf ye write him f'r an ^utygraft he sihdsye a libry. Nch^ 
, ; ^e^gga^ is iver turned impty-handed fr'Tn th'* diire. TV pa^nhandler ' ' 
' . *:knocks an' asts^f'r a ^fass iv milk ap' a ^oll.' .'! 'Nb sir/ s^WXndhrew 
' Carnay^e,^^! ^y^ll.not pauperize- this ohv^orthy -man. Naythiri' is ^ 
^'^^ *5/Worse f'r a^peggarrman tKin tolmake a. pauper iv him? Yet it sha|l.not 
V ^ • be' said iv me that I give navV.thin'' to th' poor. Saunders" give hh' 
*A;/libry, Wn' if :he still ir\sists 6o"a roll-teli him toTolJ^tijr ^ibty. F'r 
* humorotis a& well as'wise/ he' says."4 • /, ' ' 

. ""Aparf from tliis latter-day cri^tici^m of thes^l jparly phiranthropic , 
' mptives, the point^o bg made is that from the^'be^nning, tl^e public 
libri^ry repjesented a kirfd of alternative to public education sefyicj^sr ln^ ^ 
thrs ^^nse it' was more a traditional than ^ npntraditional^^wcatiohal * 
resoi/rce. As Kathleen Molz has put it ^he pu.bHc library was viewed^by- 
' 'i someas the last and*n>ost independent stage jn^ hiej[^i;chical sy^fem of 
public education. Who could foresee flhat corftpul^ory publi^ e4ucatioi^ 
and the education^ revolution Jed by JPhn. Dewey and ajth^rsuwoula,,. 
product a mass'ive* formalized, almost monolithic eciucational system,. 

Sov the American public jibrary; created to s^ve informally" a wide * 
variety of cultural, , educational ahd infcftinationad purpgseS is de- 
scribed by some asliaving^ost its wa^ in a.sopety which is increasingly 
"complex anctfragrriented. On top of that^ we are pa^t of a cohtihuing ' , 
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• ' • • Si. ' ' f •* , ^" * . ^ • * • ^ 

revolutlQn in V^^cjia semces^and re§o>iji:es, which is placing .new • 
demands on^, ttadi^pwl roicand patt^ftvof services of the pi)^"Hc 

-^liWary:- -;- ,.-.r*:r- \ ■ •\:r.V;>: ■ ' ^ " / • 

, this, stage rthe publi^libr^ry/i^ neither an integr^t^c^ . 

Ifte public educational sciene,^ nor is Jt^detjuateJy ..considered as.a ' i 
g*!>tral ' serviG^*^agenx:y in, the, nri^ijj^^ant^of goverrr^n^nt! That is the ^ 
roof^of tlie>pro1:)lem.. VVhethetf by the pahiqii.lar nature- of the services • 

^ whichuj^performs, or by the'^raditions/)ntsphilantbropic origjns, Jthe ^ 
putlic library has remained as a quite separate and someW^ftti* 'ut? re- 
late d'ms'titU tip n l:\lrfb5t qt*asi'-gov^rninedital in najt|jre. ' '^>'' 

^' A leceQt analysis of state hbrcffy-policy points out that strong library ^ 
.pi^gra^^s, under 'aggressive leadership, can exist in any of X)ur state 

^^politieal environments. The harsh feet, however, is th3t, whatever the 
reas'orts; many states hayei^gged In the .development of adequately 

,«*ip|pdrted pubb^c ITBVarY. programs. Political l^aders-and constituencies ^ 
in this coM/itry +»ave hot'exhibited sufficient^ concern for progressive' 
publiclibrary development designed to m^et changing sotietal needs' 
The institution continues ta dangle on the periphefy"'of me political 
and governmental scene. , ^ y k 

Thf Role' Issue' Reifisit^d . ■ ^ ' 

The literature of the publfciibrary field car? be described as peculiarly 
defert^ive^particularly in^the abundance of v^riting that deals v>^th ihe, 
role question. Some writers cite declining readership as evidence of a. 
ref^iuced 'role, and othi^Vs raise questions as to whether the public 
library has lost its S^^gal usefulness. Without minimizing -the impor- 
' tanee of these d^ta^in^guidinjg pubtic libraries toWard ctian'ges in t+ie • 
nature and pptternrof services/ t hi ^kind'of evidebce^^armot be used to 
validly suggest a dirainished role.*reqaingtn^nt. It-can be argued that 
th.e nation puffers from its failure to make fuller use of th^ written 
. record and 'from the' diminution of contemplative skills and privatp 
perce*'ptibnV;attainfed thereby. Public education, J n 'a compulsory set- ^* 
- ting;' is 'incre^in^lv criticized fQr performance failure and there .is 
mounting concern over" the st^aay ieriv^ear OTcline in high school 
achievement test scotes. The reason for these failures in p/rt may be 
J-eJated to factors produci'ng'a redjiced use of the public library. The, 
*.poi^nt is th^ in corning to terms' With these problen^s/we c^arv and 
should alTer radically th^ forms^and itnaqttire^used in providing {public 
^■ education or public library seiSnic^, but we can^crt "^conclude' thatt ^ 
learning»itselfis no longer relevant to the needs^a modern society, oj 
that public libraries have outlived their usefulr?^ss. ^' . , 

/ 's,her^'s,' response to tfie rgle^^^iiGStlgn-iS. worth lioting. He'See^ the 
^ fJublic library jn terms of wliat it can ahd should do, and what no other ^ 
agency ^n sbclety doe^,^or at least dart djp^.as w^lU^ --.^ . , ^ ^^ ' ?W 

• « / \' 
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"^he. function t>f<th^ libraxy, regatdlefes' of jfc^ialure or diehtd^Je, 
- jshoxxldb^ to^maximile th^ social utility of graphur records for the 
V behefif of theindiyidual and; thrqughthe individual>|c^ society. The 
^ library, aVa social invferltion, brought inlQ-bi^ngbec^se graphic 
^jr^C(b|ds are ^s^ential td' fhe d^yelqjp^ient and 'progress ol^ 
Ven(Ci^ it is important lhat*the citizen Jiave access to tfeSe ri^urces 
.that Vyill, best enable hinrr to operat^eftectTvely m his^everat jrolq^s a 
x^rh^mber^f society. The pubUc4ibrary, aS its name,implies> has J 
X%pMdi^ted^ the assumption thaf it cobld me^t this objective for alV 

' ih /a fty 'event, , consideration of public library financing probJems 
should identify and disting]nish among !he sever^ilpurposes and pub- 
lics served by public libraries. The role and service pe^rspective prop- 
erly should fjiconipass a library Vli^n tele v^hich ranges from the most 
advanced^P^reseancheY^'^to children ehgagingJn their first reading 

'experi€5nce.* In this context^' thi& public library includes, as Lowell 
Klattin piJttsJt in,a latei section of, this rtepolt, both the unique collection 
of theNlew York Public Library at 5th Avenue and 42nd Stireets anclthe 

imiscellai^y of cbha ted books in the upstairs robm of the local villake 

Sii. -.-^'.^ \ " yK - ' 

The lfrvree major fui}ttional areas, later defined, which ^he public 
Ibrary^an and shbuld^erve are: (l)j5pecialized and research services, 
k) iiTfQnT\^tipn services/ and:, (3) educational-cultural functions and 
'services, th^ jp^d for these serviqjs is broadly defined to inckide all 
^gment^^^ha strajta of the general population. In a society featuring 
thilf .self7realization of .each individual, the definition ^f what is in- 
^ eluded 1n speciali2;adoii/ Research/ information, educational ar\d culi- 
tixM services is, lik^ l^eauty and the beholder, in the eye and mind of 
thd-seeker— wKp^v^x ^he pe^on and whateyer his station in life. The^ 
puWic librap^ is me^niJfuje so'ei^l^in$titution which seeks to fneet these 
widfijly Vjaryi^ng needs. > ^ ' ' . 
1^ Sot while discussion of.ih#role questidn should nbt avoid considera- 
tion k performance f^l^ret^ neither shouH it*4gnorfe intrinsic values 
' and,sWietal needs. It should be recognized thaVthe public library is still, 
functiijijiing, welcoming all comers, providing Af^luable information 
and resources, and assisting in the Search for kdbwVdge and construe 
.five enjoyment of the worfd irt which we Dvtf; - 

"Accordingly, our social ihstifu^i'dns and government must recogni 
more fully the value of the public library and take actions needed to^ 
ex^oit fuU^ its potential through strengthened organizational support 
, and adequate funding systems. The Libi^ry Services AcJ of 1956 repre- 
sented, the fi^t evidence of national government concern wit!) this 
problem/but ifbegap^ a gap-fiainga^\fice to spur the growth of rural 
llijbrai^^s. Moreover, {hejevel of national ^i^cal support and the funding^ 
^^•mechaifiSm f?stabfisKed Under the Act cannot be described as a full. 
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. ' im PUBLIC LIBRARY FINANCE PROBLEM IN PERSPECTIVE ' 

adeqi^ajteiy supported national commitment for public library develop- 
ment. State support has lagged in its development and is also at a low 
level Local support carries the brunt of the load iH patterns which vary 
' widely in accordance with. tax base capacities and, particiilarly in urban 
I- centers, the need foe other* essential services, . , 



Application of the Public Goods Theory 
to the. Funding of Public Libraries. 



Mic library expenditures currently represent onTy a smairpropor- 
tion oiihe total cost of governmental services provided by ^ny and all 
levels ohgovernment. The general thrust of this report is to examine 
the level ar^assess the pattern of services projvided by public libraries, 
as a basis fonqutfining alteirrative funding systeh^ Tor their support. 
Such services in^ct direc^^y on user-s, but fheir existence has broader, 
more indirect effect^on individual communities and society at large. 
Interest and concern IWe been expressed by the NationalXommission 
on Libraries and Inform^on\Science and others on the need lOsCxplore 



the public goods theory tc^assess its relevance to. public library fiha^ce. 
issuea^jThe^dbjective of this^xamination is to" determine whether 
theory^an produce g^uidelinesfijseful in the development of alternative 
funcjing systems. 



Public Goods Theory: , 
''Private Goods' [ Vers44s "Public Goods" 
. * ^ > 

Public goods tjbeory a,ttempts to offer ari explanation of what govern- 
ments do and ^a'^ustificationv for what tlrey should be doing. In this 
^^^f connecti6n';the theory provides distinctjoi^, between goclds (^nd serv- 
ices) thjat^re priv^tel^ /versus governmentalfy provided and between 
\ goods that are privately consume^ ^nd pubHc goods. 

Economists refer to "private' g6ods" as those goods and services for 
which'the consumer who purch^ses^the good pays the full cost to the 
'sellerc;The trar^aGtion takes place in the.privafe sector and the individ- 
ual consumer is thought 6f a& receiving the full benefit of that good,. 
On the other Kand^ "public goods^' are transferred in the public 
-sector, and are thought of as providing societal benefits \vell as* 
individual benefits': Such goods are not paid for on an individual b^sis. 
The pure, public good' is not restricted in its consumption to particular 
individuals. The classic example is national defense. This good is 
available to all in the nation and no one is prevented from enjoying 
(consuming) it. Furthermore, it is not desirable to attempt to restrict 
the consumption of such a good to particular individuals. It is neither 
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4Bsipble nor possible to cha^ a pn^eior a pure public goocj. Finally/ 
once^ SMch a good is provide^ for some individ\ials, it can be almost, 
freely provided fory«)th^rs also. 
Public goods havip'be^n classified as fo^pw^;. 

1. Vhijse services \thoUght of as pVovidinb widespread social benefits' 
that are fiij a need f^om-; taxes. These \tax6s g^e rally be^r little 
relationship^tokindividual bene/i^. Thesis services are f>art of the 
"general envirohment /' Henc-ei, user fees cannot be assessed nor 
prices charged. Exarrtples of such servites . are national. defense, 
foreign relations, spa,ce ^xplpratiort', public health, and law en- 
forcement. . " . • 

Those services that, are, also part of the general environment, but 
for which userjees are, assessed. These u'^er^ees are determined 
to cbver'most or al^l thei costs. - 

In between the above two extremes are a\variety of services ihat 
could technically be sold at prices' tb coven^cosfs. For a variety o£.i 
reasons, however, suph services are financed vyholly or in'part' 
ron>, general taxes ^and i'iphilantjSlfrppiC gifts. Examples include 
Wblic housing, seweragie^ sympnony orchestras, public and sec- 
"^if^ondary schools, and public; libraries. 

Zheorettc^ Rationale for Fj^nlim^Sew 
IncludrngVMblk^ Libraries- , / 

SFour reasons are generally for public furiding of the above 

c^scribed imerm^diate group d^f public goods which includes public 
K^^ries. \ / ^ , \ ^ 1 - ^ 

Tirst, at pnces or Jees ta cover full costs, ^ consumers of ail or i;^jpst \ 

.income grol/p^ niay buy Ipss of the service than is in their. own long- 
run interest.- tbe reason rfiay^.be^lat^k of knowledge pr shortsighted- 
ness. This arguVnent has been especially prominent in connection with 
higher educatioV, the belief having become widespread that students 
and their famitie^ may be perguad.ed by imnrieiiiate financial considera- 

"tibns to forego ir\vestments,that would pay pff in t^euong rUn. 

Secqndly, the good or service, though capable of bpi^ consum"' 
individually and gelding individual benefits, also provides "exterr/al"^ 
benefits y-products to society-at-large in forms that improve! the 
genera! environment. Higher education, or public librapes, may ^elp 
produce an enlightened citizenry or rriay enrich and "advanc^ th& 
culture to the benefit of those who nev^r attend college ^renter py^lic 
libraries. ^ . \ " ^ 

Third, the distribution of^ppottunity may be widened. The^ices of 
strategic goods or service's such as' housing, food, health ser^ces, and 
educafion may exclude low income people from opportunity .4Dne way 
to„sp read opportunity is to sell such crihcal goods or servJcefe at below 
cost or no cost. , i ^ . * 
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• ' ' ' * ' V ■ '■' * ^ 
Finally, the distribution of income may ^be altered. The price df a 

good or service may pijfvenf low income, pepple from cc^suming 

ftylfeh^th'ey might wish or even prevent them from consuming any of 

it. pne way r^fhcrease the real iticome of the poor is to sell goods and 

§ervice5 io them afbelow cost or at fio cost. jExampl^ are food stamps,' 

medicaid, afYd' education at ajl levels. Sale of particular goods and 

services at below <ost is ^es^n in preference to grants in cash because 

^society wishes to enco.urag^^'theu consumption of particular goods and 

sei^ices rather, than to ieavelco^^um^r choices up to the beneficiaries. ^ 

In practice, a(rfour o^:these realpns"tend,to be intermin]^led.5^ciety 

wantsHo acconaplish all of the^e gbai^ simultaneously.' . / ' 

, Public Goods Theory , - 
Applied to Higher tducaihn Finance 

In higher education, lowering tuition below full cost in pubilic and 
private colleges dnd universities of all types has beenithe ifesponse to f 
the above-mentioned societal goals. The costs of higher education have 
been divided between students or their families and "society" as 
represented by government and philanthropy. Behind this allocation 
of costs is the idea that this division should be related to the benefits 
from l^igher education. But ther^ are two versions of the benefit theory 
and these are not necessarily congruent: dne is concerned with ;usf ice 
in the allocation of costs among differe|\t and groups. The. 

assumption is made that the beneficiaries shopkl pay and that the costs 
should be divided among^the'm in proportion to t^tal benefits received 
The other version of the theory is concemed\with efficiency in 
allocatioiTof resources. The assump^on is made tha^when a good or 
\service yields both individual and social benefits, ii\ production should 
increased beyond the amoun'l that would be called for by individual 
demand algne. This idea applied to higher education means that 
tuitidn should be lov^ered below cost per student until the combined 
marginal benefits to both individuals and society are equal to the 
marginal cost. -The^ deficit sho.uld be. made up from taxes or gifts. 

Application^of the Efficiency of 
Allocation of Resources Line of Reasoning 
to Public Libraries 

A^strict.application^to economic .principles of efficient allocation of 
resourced wpuld indicate that libraries should not be devoting much of 
their Vesourtes to supplying the infonnational needs of business or to 
leisure time activities, which are viewed in economic analysis as pri- 
vate goods and therefore nit to be provided for out of public funds. On 
the otfter hSnd, educational functions and direct services to^^govern- 
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mentare vi^w^jS^as providing^ public goods. How^ver^^ndxlearcut 
blUeprint'for fiscal sjupport of public librariqs.caff be dtyivejl firom this 
Sort.o£ analysis. Diffitult definitional problems aris^^for Je^^dftple Jti 
classifying reading a^s-an educational, informational, or^leWute time 
^ activity. It can be^gued that virtually all reading conveys so&ie benefit 
' tp society beyon'dikose-benefils ^cruing to the individuafenga^ 
the reading activity. Hence, the apprc^priate allocation of fiscal rey^.. 
sibiltty as between 'private and public sectors cannot be giveh byTany 
simplistic^calculiis of internaLversus ext^l:nal effects. Also, even if we' 
assunie*fhat the proportion of a particularjype of public library activity, 
that redounds to the benefit ^of the general public co'uld^be',clelrly 
id^fifjed; it^s not at all dear whaf pi-o^rtions of fiscal support fot this 
'activity should be fprtheoming fronyFederal^ state, and local leveU pf 
V gb>^Qrngriea.t. ^ * -i 

. A diffieufty in the -abovie tyjie df allocation's given by the followihg 

"x" DerceKt'af a schnrd rhilH'*: rfi:\Aino r\( a Krtrtb Ur\r»-r^tAiAA 



citizen, what pf<^ortiorte"of.th^ e^nhanc^ment accrtie t9L^ociety at thel 
. na^onal, state, artd local Jev^ls? Jji'.iciew o*^f the mobiKty o^f^ur.popula- ^ 
tion, th^ schooj cmJd jxho rigadf book a pifUic libraryvof-one 
c6mr|Mpity may ver>Nwell live, most of, h|§/adult life m others, ^ence, 
his con^ributionslwill Bi^ m^e in. comiri Unities dttier than the one in 
[whi^h He received public library'' services.'*Ajthoagh^su^ an exalnple , 
jH^abljr provides a basis^oif argument iorjncreased fiscal support for 
^pumi^JbrariQs from state anckFederal levels o^ovemrnent, the alloca- 
tion cO^ijulties are manifest. ^ - ^ ' ' 

[ . Use of PuUlic 'bwds Tlfeory , ' - \ ^'^''^ ^ ' ' ' 

in Developing Alhrmtive Methods ' s ^ ' ' • / ^ / 

of Fundm^miK hkartes \ ^ ^ , * v ^ - 

r despfte all of th^ afobmienfioned problems, pUblic g^oodsth^9ry^can 

i assist lii prAvidirtg a^frarr^work for analyses and for casting up'hbrma- 1 
ItiVe models! against vvhich^actical options jrivpubiic library financmg \ 
toiay be jrietlurtfd. Although\as^indicated earlier, itcmaVnot be very 
Wactical to fonstruc^^a^ c]uantit)Ktve calculus fcfr the toting up of berie- 
fils forMndiyiauals and^oups\Dublic "funds analysrs\an' help' to . 
^fructufe ideas about thfe lelatronsHiD between thje functions *^and pur- 
proses of public librar-y services and>lhe metho^is of financing th^se 
•services. Howevef,' consider/itions of'^usiice' and social values are^' 
clearly important as vvell'as economic efficitncy^principles. Fonpxarti- 
pit, let us cgnsiidar^^ problem p{ alJocationSxf funds for public libraip^s " 

» arJiong public library systems. Suppose thatAsifrc^^public l;brgr>fs^rv-. 

^ ice! is considered to be socially beneficial, finail(^al support ^ve4to be 
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ment are viewed as providing^ public gbods. However, ndrlearcut 
Wueprint for fiscal support of /public libraries can be dp,riv^4 ilrom this 
sort of analysis. Difficult definitional problems arfs^<^^|for eXample/in 
classifying reading as an educational, informational, or l^i^uVe time 
activity. It can be argued that virtually all reading conveys socne benefit . 
' tp society beyond those^enefits accruing to th^ individual engaging in 
the reading gietivity. Hence, the appropriate allocation of fiscal red^pon- 
§ibiHty as between private and public sectors cannot be»giveh bv any ' 
simplistic calculus of internaLvecsus external effects. Aiso, even if we 
assucne'jthat the proportion of a particular type oftpublic library activity, 
that redounds to the benefit of the general public could^ be clearly 
ideritified, it is not at all clear what proportions of fiscal support fox t)his 
^acti'vity should be forthcoming from/Federal,, state, and local levels of^ 
' government. ' \' / ' ^ 

A difficulty in the above type of allocation is given by the following 
example. If ;;x" percerit of '^.school child's reading of a book borrowed 



from a p^licv library re^ults^ in a societal benefit in Jh^ form of^an 
improvedTami|)t anH cojohmuiiity m!&mber and a mbre, enlightened; 
citizen, what pWortiojts af^th^s ^enhancement accm society at the\ 



national,^ state, ai\d local* levds? I^\vie\v of the mobility c^f bur popula- 
tion; the schooj cmid ;who rigad;^' ^, boek a f^uWic library.of one .\ 
community may ver>Kwell liv^e most ot^h^^adult life m' others. J^ence, 
his contributions;. will b^ ma^de in comniunities o^her than the one in 
■whiqh he received' public library services. vAlthough such an example 
probably provides a basis of argument for'increased fiscal support for 
, public Jil^rari^s from state an(^Federal levels of^overnment, the alloca- 
tion cjilffiirulties iare manifest. ^ . ' ^ 

X . . ^- 

U^e of Public Goods Theory ' x ^ . 

Develppmg Alkrnative Methods ■ --^ 

of Funding^Public Libraries ^ ' ' ' " , 

Despite aU of th^ JloVemeniioned problems, public goods thepry. can 
1 assist in providing a framework for analyses and for casting up norma- 
Ufve modelsj against which practical options jq public ffbVary .financing ^ 
Wa^ be jTie44ur|d^Although, as-indicated earlier, it.may:.not be very 
f)ractical to i:kmstruct,a quantitative calculus foVthe toting up of berie- 
fUs for indiUouals and>|B^oups, public funds analysis\an help to . 
Structure ideas aWut the Idatronship bet))^een thjeiunctiohs and pur- 
poses of public library services and the methods of fina)][cing these 
services. However/ considerations of justice^ and -social values are 
clearly important as well as economic effi^ciency principles. For exam- 
ple/let us considers problem of allocation of funds for public libraries 
among pubrfc library systems. Suppose that,'fej'nce public library^ serv- 
ice: is considered to be socially beneficial, fina|icial support wer^i to be \ 
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allocated the principle oi maximrzation of library use. Most of the 
funds would be di^stributed to'library systems that serve relatively well 
educated and 'affluent communities, and relatively', li^tl^ resources 
wouid be devoted to . communit'^^s containing disadvantaged popula- 
tions. 

The question of appropriate .fisc^ support for public libraries cuts 
across problems of differential needssior library services, equalization 
of resources, and consideration of fWal autonomy and control of 
ii^aries. Practical political constraints o\Federal, state, and local gov- 
ernijnertal relationships, the structure of social values, and matters of 
>^conomic equity and efficiency mustvalLbe giv^n due consideration in 
' choices among alternativetoprtions for'fiscalsupport of publi^libraries. 

Summary of Conclusions ' ' ^ ; \^ ^ ^. 

\ The econoTnist's "-fftiblic goods theory" can be helpful in,|)roviding a 
general conceptual framework for the development and anaTysis pf 
alterative methods for the financing of 'public^ libraries. However, 
because of the embryonic nature of the theory, it Qannot.at this time 
provide 'Specific and detailed guidelines concerning the normative'^ 
proper- a^cation of fiscal support for '4 complicated public sector 
activity sutit as the public library. An optimal or equitSble^allocation of 
the costs of^ptiblic library services involves matters^of political philos- 
ophy and social values as well factors of eccfhomic efficiency y,Hence, 
anV feasible solution to the problem of the.approprlate method of fiscal 
support of the pufelic -library institution must be a broad-gaijge^ one 
thajjakes into account'^the whole range of factors and environmental 
forces which impinge upon that institution;^ In this context, the follow- 
ing coftdusions may be drawn. . ' ' 

1^ In View of the multifaceted research, informational, and 'recre^- 
' tional services provided by public libraries and the^widespread 
A • public and pnVate benefits deriyed from these services, public 
\ goods theory would support a multilevel systern of financing 
involving F£deral,State, local, and private sources of revenue. 
2. Although public goods theory pirovides reasonable guidance on 
the distinction between services that should be financed from 
, public versus priva-te funds,^ the theory provides relatively little 
counsel on^'-the appropriate alloca-tion of fiscal support among the 
\ Federal state and local governmental hierarchy. , 
3l Because virtually ever)^ activity of public libraries may t^e VieweU 
as having societaj effects, even the deliaeatiori between services 
I that produce private rather than pul?lic benefits cai^iioi be pre- 
cisely drawrv. 

4. 'The development of equitable and feaitble solutipns to the prob- 
lem of public library finan^ng- properly must involve a general 
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• consideration of economic principles ahd effective compromises 
' among a large nu^mber of often conflicting political, social, and 
econonlic factors. s , ' 

FOOTNOTES v> / . * 

1*' Michael Hams, "The Purpose of the American Public Library: A Revisionist 
• Interpretation of History/' Library Journai Vol. 98, No. 16, September 15, 1973, p. 

2. 'Jesse H. Shera, "The Public Liljrary in Perspective," The Metropolitan Library, edited 
by Ralph W; Conant and Kathleen Molz,,The MIT Press, Cambridce, Massachusetts 
1972, p. lia " ' „ ^ a ^ 

3> Jesse H. Shera', 'The Public Library in Perspective/' fheMihopolitan Library, edited 
^ by Ralph W. Conant and Kathleen Molz, The MIT Press, Cambridee, Massachusetts. 
1972, p. 106,, ' • ^ 
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CHAPTER 2 



Role -and Func tions , 
Served 'l ?y tlie. I?'ul3lic Library: 
RcaHir rnation, Revi-sion . 
and Projection f ^ 



IntrQiiuction 'vui Purpose 

The preceding review and appraisal of ^he origins, growth, present 
status^of the public libraries, and a theoretical basis, for their support 
provides a developmental. and ecoiionrfic perspective for formulating 
alternative funding systems. However, any substantial effort focussed 
on public service funding problems-and mechanisms must include 
analyStSvand defmh on of* role ^nd functions. This is particularly true ir» 
the c'aS^e of public libraries where, as previously indicated, questions 
about role and ijjianging patterns of service are current. 

What follows is the result of such an in-depth analysis and is 
presented ip terms of the broad categories of functions and services 
public libraries should provide^now and in the' future. The intent is 
not to document, assess or justify past failures and present service 
deficiencies, although judgments in these areas are reflected. The 
analysis ^is intended to answer two basic questions wjiich, stated 
bluntly, are: - • * 

1. What ^s the role, today and in the future, for the public library i^' 
meeting -defined needs of a modern society? and K 

2. What is the gcr]eral form and nature of the functions ahd services " 
which the public 'librarv should f>rovide?' 

The answers tC both of these questions are relevant to the design of 
,alTern^tive funding systems' for providing adequate fiscal supfjort. 

The public library, as it has evolved in the United States, must be 
seen as a.'mylti-purpose agency. 'Its clientele varies from tbe most 
advanced of researchers' to children engaging in their first reading 
experiences. To one person, the ''public library'' is the unique collec- 
tion of the New York Public Ljbrary at Fifth Avenue and 42nd Street; to 
another, it is the miscellany of donated books in an upstairs fopm of 
the local village hall. Thus, consideration of {Public library financing 
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/must distinguish arnoi>gr1he several purposes and j)ubrics served by 
^ the institution, Thes^ contrasting functions, seen in relation to of 
" the national life and in relation to legal and d^ facto responsibilities for 
services ^t the sevepal governmental levels, provide* guidelines and 
constraints for defining the financing requirements of this ^nu I ti -pur- 
pose agency.""*^ »^ 

This^tatement seeks to identify the main purpo§^s\of the public, 
library^arid to present th^se in functional tat*her than social tvrms, i.e.,] 
in terms o/ services given and not of social goals achieved. As majof ' 
^iunctions are identified, they will be related to potential u^er groups/ 
-The^ ahalys^ thus recognizes that there is limited evidence of soci^^l^ 
* goal attainment. ItaUo recognizes that there is an essential ^lenier\tob£ 
faith.underJying-.public maintenance of libraries. Jhe same element of* 
faith underlies other govemmentally-supported agencies, starting 
- vv^ith th^e .schools. ' ^ ^ • . • 

• The g^p between potentiality anri^ctuality/ the failure of t^e public 
^Kbrary.tp maintain resources and^ services needed by some people in 
som^ localities, while providinglh^e same services fqr other people in 
other localities, is a measure of^shortcomings under present sources of 
funds. The inadequacies ot the little library ugstairs in the village hall, 
and equally of the larg^ city library seeking to jpeet regional demands 
for recorded knowledge, reflect unfavorably^nbt on the public officials 
and the'pjfefes^ianals responsible jfor service, but oh fhe structure for, 
funding th:g institution, \ * , ^ 

Therie are.three major areas of social, cultural and educational needs 
in modem society which the public* library is uniquely^ designed to 
serve. They are: (1) specialized ^nd res^^rch services, (2) information 
services, and j(3) educational-cultural services. In no sense can the 
public library meet all, or even a major part^ of these needs, but the 
inj^titption is an essential adjunctive resource accessible to all who seek 
to improve the quality of life. A description of these services follows. 

Specialized ani Research Services ^ - ' 

The advanced technology, the inter-dependent free enterprise sys- ' 
tem, the complex governmental structure and the belief in.self-reaHza- 
tion which characterize the United States all call for a continual search 
for knowledge. This search has been a driving force in, American life, £ 
along with the drive fo^ productivity and the drive for individual 
freedom. Any diminution in the pursuit of knowledge, like any serious 
reduction in industrial output or individual liberties, may profoundly 
-6lfej--,our way of lifef. . 
/The search for knowledge is not confined to the university campus 

\ ' ' 111 . , 
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and th^ research laboratory. Application pf'new knowledge, rd^ting 
what is leamed-to practical affairs,' is part o^'the Antencan genius^ Jliis' 
task i$ carti^d eut by individuals in high places and low, and by 
practitioners *n big city and smaM haplet. The specialist may be a 
person who knows more about steel'productfcn or foreign rtiarkets or^ 
children's disabilities or regional literature thah^anyone within a thbiw 
sand mileSr^and ypt he'miist consult th^ecrfrd of knowledge, Or the 
searcher may rank as "specialist'' o^\ly^because he has somewhat moi^ 
background than other nearby individuals — ihe loc^al building contrac-<r 
tor,^the school principal, the resident hjstoriart, the pe rso a nel/di rector 
of a local plan t-^and he tocr needs recourse to the ac^uw^uhated record.^ 
The function of the professional— doctor^l^wy^sr, en^ine^r^i^ to relate 
established knpwiedge to specific problems^part of-this background 
derives frQm^lhe profes^ional'a training, but' p^rt^bnist tie §,earched out 
as ca§es arise, f he[e is even the arriateur schoIar?>6t a \iniVersity 
professor or a research chemist, who is simply irlikestigating oiy his 
own the more esoferic spurces a library can provide.' His searth may. 
(ocus on ^he' oewest'^discoveries in radio/astronomy or the oldest 
origins of the American Fndian. ^ : ^ 

Both tlie,pu{e researcher and the applied pracfiboher, the national 
"authority an^ the iQcal specialist, need an organized record of tcnowl- 
odge. The search for fh'e new and the Application of^the old equally 
proceed from what is knoWn. Many of the specialized activities of the 
society start with a visit to tlte reservoir eith^V as preparation for 
venturing. into the unknown or as preparatkin for Bringing what il 
.4nown into the daily round of life.- 

Libraries of various types— academic^ 'private and'public-^are a pri- 
mary means for preserving the record.^ f^e litory is th^ Delphic Qraclc 
of this knowledge-bas^d society, excejiwt jhat the individual petitioner 
interpVets the signs' himself /.EVen the ancient civilizatK^ns had tjieir 
libraries, artd it is their content rather^ than the pronouncements of 
oracles that has conne down to us. . - v 

ThtL^public library in one of its guises plays' a stra^ej^c role in the 
mierprt?tatiari and application of knowledge, Ums not pfe-emirtent in 
supporting pure research,^ although a Tew public libraries contribute at 
this frontier level. But where they have the capacity, these libranes^afe 
the resource cVf the specialist, who in-essence is,^n adaptor and applier 
of knowledge. This holds^^ftot just for the few public libraries of 
national stature b^t for agencies with any depth and scope of holdings 
dotted in region^ across the land, ' > ^ , 

Such a unique institijtip0 as the Research Division of th^Nefcv York 
Public Library is focuss^d at the'reseatrh level. It is different in kind 
well as in sixe from a branch library in a city'or a suburban Wpi^vyor a 
coun'ty library, ^yen though all are termed pubjicjibraries; *its natural 
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associartotis areTathtjr with *majo^ universiti<?is and the outstanding 
p^vate -^Hechoris j[the Mx)^ Library, fgr- example). City libraries 
frorn Boston lo Los Angeles, whil^ making t^fnly^ limitod contribution 
to basic rt^search, aVe a vi^al liniiaQ^vin the spread and apjplication of 
knowledgebyi^ractitidfrers and specialists. The t>us'iness executive, ^hk' 
fectory managed lhe.goVer<5ment official the journ^ist and the urban 
plaaneT^ the schiJol superintendent, even the amateur scholar arp 
.likeiy toj^h^ve frequently-consulted sources immediately at Kahd, \?ut^ 
when^hey"TOusf gp beyond the roi}tine? ol» research the exteptional 
problem, their recourse is^p th^ public library. jf^ ► ^ • 

Central collections in larger. city libraries are able to handle part,'0fi 
thaArange''t>f such requests. Thfs capacity is enhanced if the agency 
develops-speciajizi^d. subject jlep^artrnepts with »taff as bibliographic 
specialists in^ubject ffes.' Per form a;:ice in Baltimore ancl. C^yeland 
and Los Angeles** and many another centeFattestsrto such^ccon^pUsh- 
ftient. Libraries of this si^ and type rnay function ^s ''city"- depart^^ 
ments, but- acfUally serve rru?tropblftan regions and irt spme ceases' 
^whole siaies or intet-state areas. Their financial. base is a municipality; 
their clientele is regional; the effect of their service may bjs natiohlir 

Even the. rhore established -x»f/the' cit^ Hbraries have -difficylty in' 
Tm?eting'the full^range of request's^for advanced and specialjized m'at^^ 
rials, while called on at the same time to serve as tbe "■Q.tKer" public 
libraries ou timed below. A't this 'Ve'search" levol'they seek.td'toop'erate 
with nearb/'.universi ty librarie^,^and with state ^agencies, i*i sys»terfis^^ 
apd.'n^lwoi'ks only partially built and poorly financed if funded at alLx 
^ha^ of the medium-si/ed 'libraries in centers without strong aca- 
demic or industrial research colfechons—Ei Paso/rrt?xas is a suitablie' 
eVample) TJtiis^burgeoning area may not have as rnany - specialities" as 
Philadelphia or Chicago -or Los Angt^les,^ but it.s leaders are^-seeking to 
plan tfne econorgic and**>olial1ife for'a half-million people. Jts special-^ 
ized'^and Ves^ar<;h rescWc^^ th city pliblic library^ is an agency -rot 
m'uch stronger than 6 Well-es,tabI1she/d.s^ubyrb;an libj^ry; and it stands 
viFtifallv alone itv its regibrf.. ^ ^ ' ^ , / / . , * 

1 And what-of the alrnosf aneafifrd of tht^A^iiericart' Wopl^ living, 
cfut5iJe;0f metrcfj^litan areas? Are the inSu^^tJJ^al^^ 
heattfi, educatiqnal; and cult^af needs ar^^ problems of.Tico'nderoga, 
New -1?ork anrf'&isbee, Arizont\ neci^,sarily so ^imi^^Te that' the apj?lici- 
tioh of re'comed knowledge is riot* needed? These and other (non^-.^ 
metyopoFttan areas are part of*a iipecialized society .bu^ they lajck even 
the Semblance of^speclali^ed library services, Ji tec h^ng logical pu^fiica- , 
bbns are maintained §t public ej^eftse in tbfe' public library for the Steer 
induslrv^of Puttsburgh,VvSh'ould Ibej^* m^'also be niaintained'fbr the 
paper induslf-ry oluppef "WeW york Stat^-and fhe'mining industry of- 
southern Aniiona." If, a diversified^ collection ''orr^edLagogy-i». the Los 
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jC^^^ Pufilic.Ubrarv s4or^s'Hi;h1nd tHo sc*hc)ol-vVsten)S uf/fhat n1V*»'^rY * ' 
;;/polilnn'^ron. shoukl not cor)pjVK^iblorbcU'k-up praVidea Jcjf tht^^ . 
^ sihtK)! sv*,tcms in<Ticutuk»rogc> iuut BisbiL»f and-^ thoijsand'^smaller' 
centers? it fhc answyr is vrs. the next quct^tiotv i« 'tu\t.ho.<v^l:ris i-ap be ^-^ 
achU'Vt^d" inodern ■tommLinkMti^)iv tOchnoio^^ c\m bridge great'dis- . ^ 
tances-r-but the qutShon js^ fr6ln what houcve^ rt ;cah t^; fijTvihce^i 

asiequa*t^4v /-^ r* " ^ . ' ^' / 'v' ll^'-" 

' The public Ubrarv sta^f^d as an agenjcv to 1<eepnft^*^^^F^o{!>le put ;^ 
ot the saloons.v 'l.ocalifies, Aen in .epriy-c(^yj^'..%^'^ Ui tu put I>^^lic'- 
moneV.into .suth an enterpn^'. irvs^tution 'ha^s developed;^ in^ne. ; 
^ oi its metamorph>^)sps, rntjva'Spiiri^^ of advance^nowredge for spe- 
cialist!^ in a fre^nrfplex soc4Vtv.:^v^^irk^"^^'H''^»P''^^^ ^''^ P^prcj^fh^cf for 
' this purpose. , though jtnv Wl^^.i^W^bie^'to resc^^^^ 
rn<il^mg.th^ recfue^t, in larj3^' crty -^^fi^ §n]>ll'V'n,'4'^^ ^7^^ ' 
knal )uns*cirction or even irOm .a dista nc%';Xhere'4^> a f dly 0- public ^ 
librarv'm tTiv country th^n stop^^^tht^.user-^^^^^ • 
in and pa v taxes in the lobaliM Wfiat-started as a fiei'^hborhood.kKi^L 
agemv has evolved-^ tor'^ck of. any other^.f^oj^^^ 
*demand tor knowiedgc^iriU) <in ouflet;/t'tr^ip*atWnc<^ w 
^underlies all aspects-of^madern lite. Viet, iWfin^rrcial .ba^e has^ ren^aipt?d,. ^ 
tHv local pr\)perty tax.^^Si'il^nr wandei t^^^ : 
knowledgt^ is dry in/too m^ioViwtsVfetlVv it^si/fficiOBt tp/' ' 

meet growing ne^ds inrrivs^^- VVti^re trying -to't^rry out.our busine6^/^ ;/ 
'econonnic/ stu'ial/ -and' pefso'naKvsnthout providj^ng^-^ oi.fthe . 

' inteHig.ence on vyhich'soU^U <rlecisii^ns must b^t»<^se^. this fe ffot-from^ 
.lack of interest or even frbm lack of effoVt~in]iei?d. va/imis airnm^er- : \ 
cial. .partial anci^ Uwporary serviCes^aye st)Ught^^ till tfle void iji 
actitKsible record^edi^novvledgor^but rather thm lack otaiinancial t>ase^ 
-appropriate to the.l1enja%i;>,Thi^\k^ true in Bpltjmtire, Cleveland - 
ami Los AgeJes, as weWmn Ticonderog'a and 'Bisb^e^^* .; '^^ " . 
: -Tu'o alterngjivc apV^^^'^^'^^'^-^^^^'^'P^n tf\\t\> mee^ the needj^ of ' 
A;m*ncan st>fTetv tor spelfialued and research rt^scnirces througlj 
.fiunvsi/eti and larger public libr>rit->: One is to .expond their collec- . 
/ tions as rapidlv.as possible; so that^Kl'asoAvill come^to have a pabiic • 
\ resiujrce as strong a^vthat^iii BaUinu)a^\ndlyBaltimore as s]rang as thai - 
' .in N'^^vv York. The-other alternative is ^L\tie tl^t' Uical libran' into.^^a 
regii>>mi^r national netw^^^^ pi^rmltsXto 'draw rapidly on re- 

soufc^s^S^4 wid\* area. The^objecHi'els to exploit and captafcc on 
^^'the spM'atquality ot thg page'; This is'a ri/source tK'at is nof 

depleted no rnatter'\iow%otten conattlted. ' * . 
' ' . The tirst approach of exfi^nsion is the policy that ]iaH beenJoUowed. 
*;for.the last halt cerrturv/and ^rt has resulted* in uneven andJniclequate , 

?ac;ilitiVs ^ advanced qn^d spbpali/ed/leVels. Tl^e se?opd altei%t^ve 
' dt^jA^nds od mtra-;aaclMriler-sr^ttvnet>vork^^ cxl^f ahd for 

V vvHich *e finaVial rneans -ire lacking^ / ^ 
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' Mafn^tipn Serviced ^ ^. 

% " ' . .'' /KnoVlecfge and afe closely re1a>ed,,ap'd in f^cf 6verfap. 

/.*;^ ^-^'TJiere^Wt^vi^Jd'^e little^'point- jVtfj^ng to distingvifsh' behveen-'tjhem . 

^^V: ei^icept that titmand^for facfAai infomiafion, extracted frqjn tile lare^ - 
; ,^H^v Bpdv, of J^howledge, ftas prompted an(Jt'her of t^fe- functions of tfie 
^ ^ ^^^^^^f^'^^ Y ^^^p^^f^^^^<^^^ iWih^ cdrpmunity. The xie- . 

. * .* ?^t!^nd ha^sc^^ not Jilst-from^^a^mirtotity of fesearch^r^and S'pecialists 

i ' /. * thjs; l?vel rti^e ppbik library i«-.turned Jto fon vv^a/ may. be called,, ' 

^ ' V 'pP^^^w^^' ^nfowafion- ratjher t}y';5i;n"6rganiz%^;^k]^ the data ^ : 

.• '•^ ^sought 171ay.be 4Hj?^atTiount pf'chole6t^it)l-pro^ ingr^dj^ntsV.' 
. _Y strength of' popper/ the* Voting record/of a candictete 

''-^<-'^?^'P^^^i^^^ office, tjj^-date.of a:^ym^hony concejt^ or the^rice 0/ a " 
L', v^4^^V^^. "T^J^^^r^t^'t Jiye-ye^rs-agS; Ror the studi^^nt it-ipay be>the da^ 
'* and'^detaik^d'fH^^^ Ayste'rlitz or the rW of response of B. F. '-^ 

.^^ * ,'5J^inijer's pigeons.' ' ^ ' ' ' ^ ^ ^ / -.^ -i';/' 

V ' if ^^f"?*^^ knowledge is^needed by .specialists to-app[y thepry ^df' , 

• ^^Is tp. ri\^ aKi^&i4^chdn'wit>in th^t world. JBey m^y not 1<nOw exactly; ' 

• the,t^|Tns ^tox^ the4ogred1ents;ii3j&|gs fpe^H, th^^5^tnaymo!^contr^- \ 

^ -ui^, fo iny ftirthef understanding o^ 't|esl^Mngr^dients, but they will 
-*de^;;di^^^j^hetfier to conri-ol their intake a given food dh' the basis of 
y in^foi^ftibn about i,t. As the knpwled^e.jaboUt cholesterol, or any other 
/-.sybl^tt^that af^s him, is bUilt uf>^?y,:te^earch, the indjvi'^'iial wants 
the fifcts ^p'fhat'h&'>6^^J^ct in ih^^^ ' - . 

Jntprmation hiay b^^n^^^edg-d n^ore.by .the, under-educated than b^ 
CQflege graduates precisely bec^rt^^^ey 'have not acquired the infor- 
^ mation from a lorrg' perioj|i of forrhal^^i^ucatio^ or a superfor home -1 
- enrifpnment.* The under-educated perSon is'disadvaYita^^; not:he-- 
Cause of inferior intelligence, or weaker willpower, ^ut -.because of 
jim|ted i r;»fc)rrh a tion for dealing with lffe.^|uations a's^they^a^i^.'Acie- 
q&ate information chanfiets are nee^dedVe least as much fprmWi^ • ^ 
cfty ari'd defJi-'essect rural ar^as as for the^ mor^/'titerat^'' soci^fy. . ^ . \ 
' ^- \ In providing-- information, as in the support of specialization) the ' - 
P"^^*^>^^^''^''y ^ot have a^rnonopqly but shai;e^-the fujiption with ' 
'-^many ^ourc^s.. fvlewspaper^, 'ja'dio, and'televi^fr report mediate 
events dnd a flow' of periodicals , reinforces this currerit di^tinbu-tipn/ 
. Commercial IntfereslS present th^^r story through adyerhsingartd gov- ' 
^•e.^hmenls mainiain a v6luTnin6us,ilow of infprtnatiorf. P^op^e' tyrnjo^; ' 
' information to other individuals, including s^ptcialist^ who are well- / 
^ informed a-n^ friends who rnay be as uninformed as t6e inquirer. Sortie 
^people have encyclopedias or other sources in the^home dr oftice 
. which, like the spkialist's own special library, , a id them in mpfje ' 
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\ ' • predictable searches but ai-e ^nadequat^e beyond a ct^jain limited scope. 
; Tlierevisalso an incfeasing^iliformation heedyt^ 
' ' • * tremendous volUme arid variety of sponsored C^murtication de- 

. ' ^ siAed to establish certain viewpomts br courses of actibf^. Such com? ! ' ' ^■ 
V ; r^nication may contairt selected facts anifij sometimes' distorted'^^ts. 1 • 

J ^* ' V This nee^^fo/information and objectivity' aVis^ in sensitive ajceas such * ^ ^ 

" -^. i^ ' as politicsV^eHgii5h,^tonsurner products ajnd c^ ; . ' If*^ 

'.^ ; / ' • \ Given this'evejr^present need for information, and't^ie uncertainties. * 
' > . of ^ther Sources," some people ttjl^ to thei^public libraries Libraries . 

^ ^ ' ,have'je§pOnded with t^e "ref^fence" Sesk'^jaffe^ by; infopnatipn^ 
• ♦ V • librarians ancl with ''refererite'' cf6]l<^^ • 
' ^ ' ' . more specifically 'factuaf' riature/ The count of reference q^^^ - > 

- ,)^an(iled h^S4i)ntir\ued steadily ^ ' 

wh^re s'tahstits of book^ hbriil&..aj*e,have recently r 

f dined. "Where libraries have orga/fized to han6leMi^j!?uiri^s b^'tele-/ * ' 

' • • ' ~ phone; the.rise i-n depiand has b^ei> cpnsiderable.iThe EnocR^P*a^t Frfee » ^ 
'/^ . ^ v LiBrij^ fiEi Pat^more; . 
« * ' * per year, more tban^half by tel^^f)onfe!, A^.it^; centifel Vin\t, this^ library- ,^ . ;^ - 

\ ' . V ' \ maintains a specially-trained st^^ Jo r^pond 'toj^ ^ , ' " 

" ' ' , RefereVie^ j^urces are a vailat^le ^intv' s reacJjE^^^y *?ne|nX tif vngerV- : 

; ^ lous^series of fotaKngfShelves. ' / ,v '\ ^-V, 'f-*'*^/ . : 

'-"^ If vH^titS'be^aH exj^g^r^ti^sn'tb d'aimlti^t piAlic li¥r3!rj[ij> mee^'cillbr 

. \ n\ost dnJiyed information needs. R^pe.aJte<^ ^tudie§, ^howp tl^H " ' 
^"l. * • pedplejn'general/do not^*>hkpf - "^T 

' ,^>centejt;, Ubrane§/qn their side; too often c6^ * ji? 

limit€-Qf'their collktrons! 'fhey provide data if ifh^aS, mevved thrqugb^'*>--^r 
, - ' , tht pxoc^sB ol put?lic?Stio^^ and a|pe^*ith1n hard cove/s, tut'hot if it „ ' 

; ' canbe.o&aiWdonly'fxQWrepottsGO'jouVna 

/'.ti:pns^:)refpects^. Thfe is another of tliepartiall^'reah 

. ' public .libraty.,>V T ^ ^, /' /V"^. " .V.'*^ 

^'• , - Sdfaie libraries >ia\e^ 6een:re'^ching\bkk to 'gain *acce^^^^ ^ 

^ V i'-. , ' V infoirnation. This'iTi^y"be achiexed by linkages with other libr^rjes^^i^; X* 

: , ^M'hformaliori^ centers, or by esbblishm^ ^ 

. \^ sour;ces.>InVfewinstanee3<^om|rtiteri2Hd 'data - 

^.'^ ' lisWd..Ih^/ur1>an ir)ifcrnn prp^ram,J,n Brooklyn is an example,. ^ 
•iibfane^'b^Ve^been reachi^n/g'^foiW.^^ not only gathering infor-. 



Other libraries' b^Ve^been reachm/g'; 
; jTiatiOn/ buV taking ^|teps, to •dis^^'min^l^^C^ '.means ''oP bulletins, 

. reports ^d 'ag^cies and '^rganizaUons^, and' cbmifiUhic|tioh^^^^ - 
*>cnass rtvedia. One view 'of^re^ereftc^ Wrvice stresses not onjy informa- . \ 
^tion'perse^wB^'reJOPbtoin'a^^ ''r 
^ vhelp; 4ou7ces for particular^ kinrfs'of training—but also adVocate^-JOl- 

* loyv-up^s^iee^to'be-sur^ Ike a sought is^(^tu^Hy:oStaihed. 

• * ^ '^hified organi2ra'ti6n ahd^^tralizafion of^ information i-ri a pluralistic ^ ' 
i> society is not^ecj^lble'anxj would^ot be desirable if i t wene feasible. 13|}e ^\ 
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,ppblie libt'aty is one cKnong a mfscella,nyH)f information sources. But'^a 
recognized ahd re^dy-tp^serve entr\' point to the information iViatrix is 
desirable when specific.soifrces are not known itp the inquirer, or when 

v^ther sc5urcesi^ fpr v^h'atever reajjQn. The public library e^ssentially 
se>V|?^:ihis role: it has at lea^t part of the great welter'of facts, and it 
couW^\*itock mpre.^The library has identified and opened contact with 

^ varioussoulrces 6f/unrecorded infprmation. It should make 'and main- 
tain more- such cohtacts. Part of its data is organized for retrievaH.*and 
additional system^^i;e with^rt reach^.The public library has a considera- 
ble vvay Id go before it can oroperly be call^d.lhe strategic access point 
to infbrmatipn sources, butVt is the most promising conduit that exists. 

. The^^decision to be faced is how an it^fdrmation agency providing this 
essential service fox the American people is to'be finah(ced> ' 

"Educational-Cultural Tunc^^^^^ \ 

Thc.public library was ac^vocated by it^ founpters as an inforn^al 
educational agency for lifelong learning. Maqy viewed the library a^ a 
..CO^^ilinfuatioft of the common;*]3ubIic schools established early in the 
19th cenTurvrOtb^ers viewed the public library aVa m^ans for all to gt?t 
the benefits of ad>?Bqced;ediication that were then'only open^on'a 
, forrnal basis to th<? ftj;w"?V '' \ ■ ' \- 

Explicit cdbcatioa^l aims a^nd programs, slow* to develop vyithin 
libraries, were stin;iulated!by the w^ztves of immigrantslbefpre and after 
the turn af^tlie century and, later, by the adult j^ducatiL movement in 
the 1920'^; ln.citi(^^ the tohimunit/ libraries" served ate "schools", for 
• newcomers seeking ptizenship^^nd jobs. For more established and 
educated resi^dt^nts, the larjger pflbJit libraries deveIop(?d structured 
"reader advisory*' i§ervices, providing planned reading for everything 
from ancien^ Egypt .tq^modern. art, from child development to sales- 
manship Bpok,d4sfus^l6n-gfovps proliferated in libraries, and lectures 
and film sho^yc'lngs werejhe c^^^ 

All this was ln.re'^pQnse to d^^rch for cultiiral background on the 
part of iome adults, and to amDOtit>ris/of^econOmi'*^' advahceme on 
the p^rt of others. The'cpllixtion K'^s^the educationaFresource and t^ae^' 
librarian was the guide tcyits use., thus providing both fh^ "curricij- ; 
liim" and the "instructor"' in ^Jprm suited to ouf-of-school adults. In ' 
the phraseof the period, the public li^BTfary was "the people^s unJveW 
sity." T^e educational ppteptial of the institution wa^lhis dem6n- 
strated.' * ^ ■ ^ . " • 

fn recent decades, during which time^the formal edV^onal pro- 
grams and'facjlities have expanded, the educational aim has become. 
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\. less distinct and explicit. Library staff attention has . shifted 'more tov 
reference or the kinds of iriformation services described above. The 
largest libraries were able to build subject staffs and collections to-serve , 
specialists, the first function outlined above. The readers' adviser,- as a 
separate posit^on^ has disappeared; what reacfing gi^dancre^s provided 
is given by the information librarian or by the subj^t bibliographer. 

Readers have founi^ a large part of their intellectua^^aiJnd cultural'''** 
•interests increasingly satisfied by a deluge of widely availably popular-* 
. publications, in both book (paperback as well as hard cover) and 
magazine form. The publisher appealed directly to a growing public 
that haid earliei* turned to the public library. Pervasive culturaKeduca- . 
tional copfim^unication, in ma^^ medfa, now characterizes our social 
matrix. ' ; ^ ^ ' 

' Th& library, in turn, responded to the proliferation of print by itself 
stocking these same popular publications, anqjt retained part of its 
adu^^ublic by this means. In the-middle-class jsections of cities and in- 
\suBuiban areas, the agency continues to be .used heavily for this 
phrpose— in some cases so heavily that planned educational services ^ 
are never launched. The cpntemporary^public library, in its provision* 

/of popular vreading, serves much as does a well-stocked bookstore, 
providing titles in greater demand, duplicating copies when its budget 

" per^it^. Some people pjrefer to get such g)9neral reading from commer- 
cial \sources, while others prefer the cost-free selection of the public 
libraVy.« ^ ^ 

The.social result of^neeting the readership need can be charicteri^^, 
more as cultural than educational. Culture is here defined, rfot in (he 
sense of being limited to literature and the arts, but in the sense of 
refl^ecting^ the interests and concerns of educated people and repre- 
sented by the popular presentations, analyses and commentaries. A 
substantial biography of Eleanor Roosevelt is issued, an analyst ^re- ^ 
sents his views on the ratet)f change under the title of "Future Shock,," 
a popular book on diets appe;»rs, or an analysis of a recent presidential 
.campaign; thegeare the types of books which mafiy people obtain fror^^ 
their library. By this means cultural exchange is maintained and pre- 
\, vailing ideas and values shared. The net effe ct of this part of the public, 
library's program is similar to that t)f a well-edited magazine of broad 
interest, or of a book club that caters to the followers of the' more 
substantial popular literature. Iry its less focussecj.form, this service by 
the library shades off into purely or primarily recreational fare, not 
' sharply distinguisjjed functionally from the images on the television 
tube. \ ^ \ ' 

One group gf public library users goes, well beycind the best-sellers 
and uses the public^llection to' survey the range of contemj^orary 
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ideas and * problems. i\\is ts r^lefther the specialist, nor the, person 
^ ^ seeking $pedfic tacts, nor the reader of a best selling book. In one sense 
th^s i^the alert/ responsive ajdul par excellence, carrying on a dialogue 
t v^jth fertile minds dn all topics that touch'his needs and fancies. For 
these individuals, use of the puHic library is not prin^arily an economic 
consideration—borrowing ^ bcjok withptit'^ charge that tl;iey would 
ottierwise^ave to Vuyr-but rather a matter of intellectual supply^apd 
acceW: The public agency is.tHe only source 'that has the range and 
level suited to their inquiring mincis.,; -^^ / 

Another segment of users purfeues'utjlkarian ends. V^citerrprc^ofin^^a 
basemeat, exploring i ditfei^rtf field olF employment, planning ^ vaca- 
tion, preparirt^a talk for a Community group-^these and other pfacti^ 
cal endeavors c^l for consultation of the rec9rd. Ip^such use, the non- 
specialist isusing'-knowledge in muqh the same way^s the specialist, 
albeit at a less advanced level. ^ ^ * ^ - 

The formal student, in schpol and college, turns to the public library, 
Some children in the early school years use the community agency as 
.^he door to the world of reading. More advance^' studei;^ts do their 
;lqnd of "research" in the publii, library. If is warth noting that re- 
, sources for students within their educational 'institutions, in school - 
med^a centersand in college librai^es, have been markedly strengtH- 
ened in the past decade, and theseVn-sch.ool resourced 'can be inte- 
/ grated into the instructional progrartv. The public library functions 
' ^ more as an auxiliary thai^ as a primary source For the sfudent, serving 
\: -hltn'when he reaches beyOhd his school resources and ventures into 
the larger world of recorded knowledge. ; - 

Two educational strains have lately appeared, or reappeared, ih 
public library programs. One is reaching out to non-users, particularly 
ijn' the ijiner city. Part of this effort seeks to relate traditional library. 
resou?ees and references to the particular problems confronting the 
poor and the Unciereducated; part aims to modify both' the content and 
, the forn\ of the collecti6n and the service role of the librarian to suit this 
> potential user group.' A second current effort depends on the library as 
tl^e locus of "independent stij^dy" at the, college level, in self-study 
programs pursued by individuals seeking degi-ees> without attending 
formal xjasses on campus. The Mihranan m this plan becomes an 
^ducationaicounselor and the collection the ijpdy of learning mate- 
' rials.' ^ > 

The extent to which the educational-cultural function'bf^ public 
' library can and'shbu^*d be expanded depends on the quality oMi^ that 
people will be seeking,and on the extent to which provision,for that life 
Is considered to be^ a public good worthy of financial support. Many" 
iridividi^als are searcliing for purpose and values/ Others seek mental 
and sensual adventure. These are positive experiences'idr which peo- 
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pie aspire, and th6y insult in a different Icind of educdtional*culfiiral 
use of libraries than th^^solving of an immediate p/oblem, or prep^ra- 

' nonior future accotnplishment. We have tended io see education: as a 
means to an end — the competent worker, ihe informed citizen,. the 
effective parent. As life values and life styles are reVjsed, we may con^e 
*to see the pl^y of the mind and^the play of the senses as worthwhile « 
.experiehces jri^theAnselves. At that stage the pubjic library \ypuld 
becon^e npf only tHe people'sAiniversity^to be us|d y^hen they^\Yanli6'^ 
leam^' something, *but also the {)^ople'& cultural center^ to be 'uised as 
part of a IfuH life. Use of media in all forms — aural and visual and taftle - 
as w^ll aargraphic — would be seen not just as a solemn preparation for 
Bying but a[s an aspect of living itself. The librarian in this conception ^ 

. would ser^, agr do other prbfessionals, as e^^perts in use of resources, 
not so much to solve problems ;and attain ambitions, 'as for, self- 
re,aU?ation and self-expression/ ^ , . c' 

' Td ftie ex-tent that the United States has lost its sense o( direction and 
^.ifs ci'H2?ens flee ,a long peribd of uncertainty and * frustration, 'tfiis 

' "prospect is visionary-. But if we are going through a transition period, 
proping 'beyond affluence to-meaning, a ppblic agency providing th^ 
richness of culturaj experience may be for, adults ^s important as the 
ichooKis'for.;childl:en — and it may eveij be more fun. 



• Technological ApplicaiiOns: * . 

• Scope ana timits / » o- ' 

Advances in cornpuier handling df data ^nd in'new forms 'of .tele- 
communication will facilitate each of the functions of the public library. 
Potential applications will be touched on {T[ere,'but only *to the extent 

• that th§y involve funding*sC)ufces in support of new and emerging 
patterns. • ♦ I . 

t)\e first problem *confron,ti^g the , specialist andT researcher is to 
' determine what bas already been i^ssued on hi§ problem aftd where it 
can be^ con^lted. This is a bibliographical question., To [ginswer it 
reqXiires first a record of what has, be'en pfublished, analysed as-^o 
subject content and indexed under terrfis that the searches isL likely to* 
.use. Jhe record must show where the material is located. This ind^x 
must be l^vailable^in some form directly to the,specialist. MARC tapes 
' being issued by tKe, Library^ of Congress takes^ the first ^t|p? in this 
direption^ Sxten^ionof the existing network^fbibliqgrcipfiical informa- 
tion, j'S*' feasible tecJhij^ically, bitjt will tfall-foj* funds for research and 
^deVelopiiaent. Public libranes, if tied into a national biblipgraphic sys- 
tem, w6^h then hav> the\:apacity to inform speciali^s of what exists 
in'their fields $n(j\v^iere it p^n be obtained. . ^ \ i ^ ^ 
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pie aspire, and they result in a different kind of educational-cultural 
tise of' libraries than the solving of an immecfiate problem, or prepara- 
tion for future accomplishment. We have tended to see education as a 
melons to an end — the competent worker, the informed citizen, the 
effective parent. As life values and life styles are revised, we may cdm^e 
to see the pl^y of the mind and the play of the senses' as worthwhile' 
experiences , in themselves. At that stage the public library would 
become not only thef people's university^ to be used when they wanFfe 
lean^ something, but also the people's cUffural center^ to be used ^s 
part of a IfuH life. Useof media in all forms — aurafand visual and tactile 
as w^ll as graphic — wquld be seen not just as a solemn preparation for 
living but as an aspect oi living itself. The librarian in this conception 
vyould serve, asf^do other professionals, as e)^perts in use of .resources, 
not so much to solve problems and attain ambitions, as for self- 
realizationjahd self-expression. . . ' 

' To the extent that the United States has lost its sense of direction and 
^.ifs citizens face a long period of uncertainty and frustration, this 
prospect is visionary. But if we are going through a transition period, 
jgropin^ beyond affluence to meaning, a public agency providing the 
richness of cultural experience may be for adults as important as the 
school is for children — and it may even be more fiin. 



Technological Applications: 
Scope ana Limits ^ ' , ' 

Advances in computer handling of data ^nd in.new forms of tele- 
communication will facilitate each of the functions of the public libr^. 
^ Potential applications will be touched on here, but only -to the extent 

t ' that they involve funding sources in support of new and emerging 

I patterns. ' ^ 

The iirst problem confronting the specialist and researcher is tfc> 
determine what has already been issued on his problem aAd where it 
can be consulted. This is a bibliographical question. To answer it 
* requires first a^record of what has been -published, analyzed as^ to 

subject content and indexed under terms that the searcher is likely to 
use. Jhe record must show where the material is located. This index 
must be available in some form directly to the specialist. MARC tapes 
being issued by the Library' of Congress takes the first steps in this 
direction. Extension of the existing network of bibliographical informa- 
tion is feasible technically^tW-will dall (or funds for reselarch and 
development. Public libraries, if tied into a national bibliographic sys- 
tem, would then havfe the\apacity to inform specialists of what exists 
in their fields and wTiere it can be obtained. 
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The next step is to establish'access to the documents themselves. In 
the past some researchers hpve traveled to the source of reference 
materials; others have obtained use of^jmater^l through inter-library 
loan which Entails a delay aod sornetimes is impractical. 
. Longrrange projections ^nVtsion the library-in-the-computer with 
electronic access frorp a distance, but it isxi^ne't^ing to sfore and gain 
rapid access to a finjte number of datum involved, for example, in a 
bibliographical indexj or an airline reservation system in an electronic 
memory. It is quite another to store all the concepts and relationships 
contained in a library of several million volumes -and similarly retrieve*" 
whatHs needed on demand. The earlier ^tep will likely be facsiniilefele- 
^commutiication which will permit cpn'sultation^of a 'document at a 
djstartce^sHowever, unltke extension of the bibliographic rnformaHdn 
system, thVwiH involve not or^'ly further res^arch^an(^ development 
but very substantial inv&stment^ in equiptrient;. 

. Computer storage and new jicommunication, channels w^ill- shortly 
also affect the iWormation function of the public library. ■©ne'impor- ' 
tant prosper;! is Cable^TV. Jhej significance of thts is not simply that. 
Images can be carried '^o viewers— standard TV already dqes this. The 
significance is that a\much larger number of channels wilFBe opened^ 
permitting informational as well as entertainment messages. Also, the 
communication betvyeen th^e source and the receivi^r can be two-way. 
T\^i$ development will feplic^^e thrtelephone, except that with cable- 
TV the,image is visuaj as well as aural. The cable itself, however, will 
iiot, generate information; \it will have to (Connect some source with^ 
some^ekers. The public library will stand in a strategic connecting- 
link position in this chain ol infomation. Realization of this project 
calls not so much for mobi^zatiop.on a national. level,, but more within 
states and metropolitan regions^vThis prospect involves additional 
levels of funding sources, between national and state levels on the 

\)rie^ hand and the local tax base on the other. 
Ht rp us t'be emphasized, however, that by no means can all needs and 
prbWems^ of access Jto recorded knowledge and information-be solved 

:l^y new technology. It would be a mistake to put substantial sums into 
computerized nt^tworks without revievVing^ and improving the total 
knpwledge-^xcharige system, including intellectualand human com- 

;ponents. No computer can make content available until it is first 
acquired, and we are short of acquisition programs that assemble all 
the material that is rteeded. iSlor can the computer reprocru(;e material^ 
on demand unlessMt is first bibliographically organized in a way that 
dovetails with use, and here again any known scheme falls well short 
of perfection. This is not a problem of machine capacity but ofJnsight 
into how knowledge is used and how it should be organized for 

'retrieval. 
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Limitatibri in t^qhnology.as tH4 solu|fion tp knowledge-information 
JSltilization can fee jliustrated witji the e?/ample of tele-communications. 
We^have had Iwg-way communication between -^hformation source 
land infof^attpn searcKei'^a^i^d multiple chaitnel capacity since^the 
invention of the telephone.^ Yet/ neit^ier the librarj?^h|or other inforrha- - 
tion ^ourceij have been fully utilized. Cable TV, it is true, will add'th^ 
visual imagle but this may not be the hea^t of the matter. The human 
factpr as well as machine capacity ^Jnust enter into thie equation. . 

Education-cultural experience is- mental and embtiong^l. Fre^h com- 
municat^qn'cbannels and information banks can stimulate res))pnse 
and promotte understanding in some cases where older forms are not 
effectiV^; asFthey have to a limited extent in the classrorfm. Nonethe- 
less;* it -wotild be a mistake to depend on hardware'to deal with 
.problems that are footed in human' fnotivation. Rather than the conri- 
puter, or long-distance transmittal of communication, it may be that 
familiar nfiedia forms— art, filpi, recordings; models, games— may re- 
tainthe greater impact 6n adult respbnse. The public liBr^iry h^s been, 
print-briented in the past, and it has served that portion of the liv^s of 
people \bat can be tapturedon the printed page. As it becomes a media 
center in t&e ^community, providing a multi-media Wvironrnent, ^e' 
'public library^wiH relate tc^ tbe full range of experience of people as they 
s^k self^^realiz^pn^vH^^^ ^gatn any significant ^vance runs into the 
question of the sour&s of fundS-^fqlly developed multi-nriedia fibrar- 
ies cost most than single-media fiVr^ties, We Have built up an agency 
for the public provision of Book's-^irWhere is the agency for similar 
provisiPA of . other forms of ccjijimunication? . ^ 

Conclusions . ^ / , - 

The public litpry is 4 multi-purpose institution with divergent, but 
not unrelated, fulictions. It is also a partiaUy-realized.yistitutiort; its 
ain^s^are consistent with A^rterican needs and aspirations and the 
public?,^ in general^^accords it! a degree of respect. But, as with many 
X)ther educational and social programs, performance of the institution 
' is not in line with expectations. As concern grows with the quality of 
life, the past tolerance of a gap between professed goals ^nd actual 
accomplis^hments is being challenged on various fronts. The challenge^ 
comes from persons outside and within the establishment. A financing, 
base realistically designed to close the gap wpuld have impact on a 
wide spectrum of Jthe American people. 

The public librq.r^is a unique iridti^tution which can thrive best in a 
free society. If one could somehow combine the research division of 
the New York Public Library, the central unit of the Enoch Pratt Free 
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^itraryjn Baltimoije, and the most ^ct^^oJf the suburban libraries in 
CdJaornia/ then atta<^ the sti^ictyre of the most developed county 
libtaijes of the^outh in order ho reachssmalrtowns and rural area^, he 
would 'ha ve'a bulWSrk of knovv^ledg^ attHe se^ral l^vels-^speciaKza- 
tion, Junctional information, cultural education--^ual to tke needs of 
the ecdifomx/ 6f the pu^blic Irfe, and of person^l^pii^tiofts;.^But the 
average public^ library, the usual agency serving neople ai^oss the land 
from metropoJjls ^o rem^ole croj5sroa(^s, is alpale Ihado^C^f a research 
source— a fragmentary mformation center ^nd a pallidN^ucationab 
•force. VVe haveWented a pot^ntia^y pow^ertul institution^nd have 
demonstrated, here and there, that it& potential\an be realized^ But we 
have .tried to^ndrture this national rtitsourCfe within the confin^ of a 
highly circumscribed local fiscal base and inadeqiliate hhancing meas- 
ures. We have tdken functions that art national, st^te-wide, region^, 
and local in impact, and sought to sustain them alNwiVh public monie^ 
colle(;ted primarily to provide distinctly tocal services. 

The belief is emerging that, in a democracy, one baiinot educate Jth^ 
child |n orte locality at one level ahd the child in aijother locality at 
another level, and IcJhg maintain thexlemocracy. People affect not just 
the block on which they own a house and the town in which they live, 
but they affect the body politic and the enfc social fabijc. Similariy, 
Jchowledge is not a local convenience comnHStdity, lijce, public swim- 
mi;ig pools, that cao be provided at a high level in one sector and not in \ 
another, and long maintain productivity and freedom. The Unitecl 
States mu^t look to its knowledge resources as it looks to its,l\uman 
and natural resources. It has a public agency for the purpose, but it has 
not worked obt a rational financial structure for that agency. | 
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IPinajtic'iA^I Patterns 

Purpose arid BajckgroUnd 

. W?th the afdvent'of Federal generaf revenue sharif\g and the catise- 
quent curtailment bf Federal categorical grants for libraries, there ij&j 
con^siderable coi?cem regarding the future of the public library systeipy 
It is the purpose of this analysis to review the present System of/pub(ic 
library financing within the general /framework of state and Iqail 
government finance. In this context, General conclusions can/thenJiDe 
drawn regarding alternative means pf financing the public library 
function. 1 w_ 

It is, however, a difficult time to draw general conclusio^.and 
formulate definitive alternative recommendations applicable to the 
field of intergov^mnvental finance. Tme passage and implementation of 
general revenue sharingshos introduced pervasive factors and forces of 
unknqwn potential in basic intergovernmental fiscal arrangements. 
Some would a^Vgue that th^i^cricept of revenue sharing was never 
in'ten'Wed to be linked with a'wiojlesale elimination of Federal-state; 
local categoric&'l aid programs. Certainly, there appears to be rising 
opposition in the library finance field, and in other program areas, to 
such a linkage. The effort to' revise and combine categorical grants as 
blocks grants under the revenue sharing program is now being debated 
\p the Congress. Certain categorical programs have been restored or 
continued and, as dijscussed elsewhere in this report, a n^w Fdderal 
funding initia,tive in public libi;0ry fing^nce is being discussed and may 
soon be submitted to the Congress. Details of the new initiative, 
described as a Federal Library Partnershijg^Act, have not yet been fully 
developed rtor made public. HoWever, President Nixon in his educa- 
tion message of Jahuary 24,\1974, has defined a new and broader 
Federal role as follows: 

"While I continue to believe that state and local authorities Bear 
the primary responsibili^ for the maintenance pf public libraries, I 
also believe that the Federal government has a responsible role tp 
' ♦ play." * • ^ ' , 
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h kf>. theretore/ x^asopablt^ to expect tht)t Federal coftegwncal tundirrg 
suppi^Vt tor^'purti^; Jtbrants. 'in >ome form, will b/O continued This 
analysis of the linaiicmg patterns tor pubhc lit^ratie^. and the et^mpan- 
; , .sons ^ith.geaeral cptena and other int)t»r]{);oVernnnfental hrtancmg pat- 
terns should, assist the resolution an4 final deyeloprtientr of an im- 
proved fiscal base ti>r, public, library services 'I ^ 



The4^lic Tihance Dirn^nsioh ' ^ 

The/ $8H milhorni^>s4han $4 per (Japita) expended by ^tates and' 
locahhes tOr public librari^iW4ia^an971-?2 was less thanr'thit^ spent ^ 
' \lor virtually every other domestic s?rvrc€<lt wa§ about op^-thir^ of Jh^ 
amount spent for local paijcsund recreation >ivd less than one-siHth the 
expenditure for police protection. U representeilsless than 2 percent pf 
state-local ^xden^iture%V elemeotary and secondary schools. ^ 
Total general e^jjer^ditUre oi stat^and^ocal governments rose almost 
/ 80 percervt in Mhe 5-year period ;967-72, wTiile lil?rary expenditure gjrew 
' by tess than,«0 percent. (S^' Table 1.) By contrast, expenditure^for 
police pP0tecti<!)n virtually doubled as did spending for healtb dnd 
hospitals, because personal income grew ainiost as fast as did expehdi- 
ture fcrylibraries during the same 'period, ^the latter increased only 
minimally relative to personal income, while related /52^penditure tor 
^ 'police.protection and health and hospitals rose l?y one-third. 



Interstate A^anations 



Per capita library expendtture averaged $3.90 in 1971-72 and.ranged^ 
*> Jrpm a low of $1.53 irt Alabama and Arkansas to a high of $7.76 in 
M^ssathusettSr— a factpr of almost five to one. (See TablJ 2.)* As is the 
caV for expenditure in general, the Southeast registered ^he lowestper 
capita amounts^ .while t^e Midwest New Englanc^and the E?r West 
spent the largest ambbnts. Becalise personal incorne grew ai cbnsider- 
\ ably different r^^es in indiyidtmf-si^es, it is not surprising that library 
^ expenditure per $l;OiiX>o>pers©nal''iixome actually fell in a;number pfr 
states between 1967 arfd 4^972: 'Almost half thft states-shoWed "declines 
* in library expenditure refative tof;per§©nal income. In a dozen«states, 
the drop was more tlj^n 15 percent. 7 

' . V / . : ^ • • 

Governme^ntahSource of Financiri9 \ " \. 

" As' in ^e ca^e^of- local public^ schools, all . three levels of govern- 
ment--^ Fed era l,.s^at<i^a4»cal-^ participate in the financing of public 
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libraries^ Indeed, for the United States as a whole, the Federal share of. 
• librarv financing differs Jittle from its^sHare of local school financing— 
/ 7.4 pe/cent and 8 0 percent, respectivelys in 1971-72. (See table 3.)2 ' 
But h^e fh^^ similarity ends. Library expenditure--both direct^and in 
the loon of «id to localities— frorn the statessown revenue sources 
compri^only iT 7 perceni^ leayiKg about 81 f^ercent of the total bill to 
be finamced by loc^l governments/ The co^esponding figures /or ele- 
, ment^ry and secondary^schools wjbre 40.2 percent and 51.8 perrent. In 
' this connection, it should be ripted that library aid (LSCA) is a general ^ 

grant vyhjle schqpJ aid <ESEA) is targeted for^ particular clientele. 
^ Th^ predoininance of lpcal financing fdr Tibraries ard'the growmg 
state particrpation in schooP financing are pointed Up in the last two >> 
f columns ofjTable 3. VVhert Federa! aid is excluded, states only provided ' 
Kl2,6 percent of library funding and therefore seyen-eighths of thenon- 
f ederalty ffnanced -public librtiry bill was bOrne by local governments. 
^ Only 46 |Ttrcent txf non.Wderai public school ^xpenditure^came^'fjom ' 
local revenue ?;purces.Xinly six states financed as much' as 40 percem of 
th<libfary costs (Flawaii financed the full bill forlrbtaries and almpit^lll 
/ qfUhe schpol spend^yig).^ By-way of contra^t^ 21 states absorbed rtoW 
, Jhaahalf the school! €b!WS-^a numl*r<J( them vjs^eli over half.' j 'j\ \ 
^ At the local level; U is. tl:^ie ptppeftyijtax which dominate^ 'pjiljlic 
library financing. PL^blicJiibr.J^ty s^erVices are provided mainly by cf^y" 
^ 'governments in that aboijt tV^i^-thirJ^.oiihe Ibcal cost for libraries ($75/ 
miUTor| in 1971-72) w4s e^Jp^hrfed by njff nicipajfties. Counpes account 
; Sot abhyir^O perc;pnty and t6wn5hipsl^^ districts (mainly it^ 

IndiftTfa^ 'apd-iOhia), for ^ renrfainde^/ l(is^ apparent, then, that j^e 
lion's 5hare of library financing ^omf^s frorr\ ^tecal property ta>^s— « 
although^ by ho.me^ns ail. ^t^te and Fed^al artd prdvided some $90 
million— ^bput 12V2 ^ercent^n 197^-72, and, because murttcipaHHes 
. ..provide the bulk of local financing/h significant proportion ,was pro: - 
vided Ijy non-property tax sources Js vyell as by^charge^ dnd miscella- 
neous non-tax revenue. Although property taxesj produce about 85 - 
percent of all local tax dollars, only two- thi;:ds of niunicipai tax revenue 
ct>fnes^»frQm.ft\at Soi^rce and about half of the roanicipaKown-source ^ 
•g^ener&l r^ivenue is from^ro^erty taxation/. 



Local Bscal P rob lefns .. - - . 

- Public libraiies comp^^ fortax dollars with a variety pf services that,' 
. a§ has been noted, are priiViartly the responsibility of municipahand 
cdunty goveri^ments. I^ut another way, the library function exists in 
the arena of, riorireducational publiclctivities, such as police apd^fire 
protecHbn, envjc^nm^ental management ^nd control, health and hospi- 
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tai services, hpusing and ucban renewal ?nd social services, v^ihich 
have given rise to Ihe phenomenon Kndwjv as "municipal overbur- 
den." Unlike loc«l sc-hools; public libraries not generally h^e the 
^indef»endent status an^l political insulaHon.of the special district. 

i ■ ' ■: ■ ••' ■ • " ' • v. 

Tixal Plight of QUes . -~ .. 1? \ V ' " ' ' 

The major cities--those that corTstttute the core of metropolitan 
areas— have erttountered serious difficulties in financing an^ncreas-' 
ingly costly body of public service ne^ds. This has been brought a\^ul 
in larce part by the demographic and socio-economic shifts thai haVp 
been occurring since jthe early Wties. As is poitited ou« in a reCen^ 
analysis^ by the. AdviisOrV Commission -on Inf^gove^nmealal Keta- 
' tions, of central city-skibj^rban fiscal disparities:, . . • 

Central" cities, then, are growing more s1'ov>Jy than their suburbs j 
They are also Woming increasihgly npnwhite and exhibit larg^t 
prbportfcns of the poor and eldefly than do theirrespechve suburbs. 
This eeWeral^'sortihg but" of the*« population groupsi^also accom- 
pa'nied by higher central citv crime rates, and a housing market 

* designed to accommodate lower-income pppi^lations.'.. . 

The fiscal implications ar'e clear: the metropolitan centers,. relaHs;^ to 
their suburbs, are extremely high-tax and high-expenditure jurisdic- 
tjoos. The ACIE findings regarding the 72 largest SMSA's for which it 
analyzed fistal 19^^ data* can be summarized-as fbllowv- 
1. Per capita expenditure in the centralxitiCs exceeded that of their 

respective suburbs by $130.^ 
.2, ,Ce;itral city pec capita npn-educational expenditure was twice 
that in the suburbs.* ' ' , " ' 

• 3 fieeause household incomes and rejjMential property values were" 
^ ■ generally lower in'the central cities than in their suburbs, central 

cities had to ^evy higher tax rates than-did their suburbs to raise 

equivalent amounts of revenue 
\ These findings, of course, have implfcations for the public financing, 
of libraries as well as for other aspects- of municipal finance. When 
grouping cities according to population, there is a downward progres- 
sion in per capita expenditure and revenue as^population size declines. 
(See Table 4.) Thus, fot the Cities >Vith 1970 populations of 50,000 and 
over, 1970^71 per capita librar>' expenditure ranged from $5.88 to 
$3 64 It then dropped precipitously to $1 90 per capita for the 17,^64 
cities with populations below 50,000. A similar situation held for 
recreational and police expenditures (albeit at niuch higher levels than 
- for libraries), as Well as for fftoperty taxes and pther revenue items 
It is apparent, then, tha't large-city policymakers have had to make 
hard priority choices in allocating scarce resources among vanous 
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/apparently 
minister to 




demands they tjlave had to satisfy, jtrhe WbA^ ^ervice'haj 
suffered when ^et against rising crime* rates tnckthe need t| 
an increasingly 'disadvantaged populati6n 



Properhf Tax Ba$e ami inter-Area Disparities 

Local financing of libraries depends onlthe property t^^i?^^ 
rmre than does ^chool financing. As was Jhoted earlier, O pebs^t of 
non-Federal library financing is from local Revenue sourcMsf while P^al . 
governments fiilance only 46 percent of the non-Federal|schobl I 

'it follows, then, that lilprary finar cing isjsubject more dramatically t^ 
the samk inter-area' disparity situation pointed up regarding school 
fii^'ance in\iumerous court cases. H^ie'fly— as typified by the California 
case oi Serr^^o v. Priest— ihe sta^^ourts have held that, because of the 
uneven dist^bution of the property tax base among taxing districts 
(specifically school districts), heavy use of property tax^atiqn to f ilia nee 
schools violateaahe state constitutional mandate that all childrei;^in the 
state'are entitleAto equal educational opportunities; In other j^^or^^s, 
the (juality of a cmd's educatioin should not depend on the w^jth of 
his parents and neighbors.*^ * 1 / 

Ample evidence has been amassed concerning the maldistril^ution of 
the property tax base vvithin states, both in conhection-with thfe ^chool 
finance cases and by tltfe President's! Commission on School finance. 

Table 5 shows, tha^om mission on SchcG^ pinance^ foufid seme 
tremendous inter-district\af7^^of^s in the^ Ja)?fable wealth ^assessed 

, Similar relationships would apAly to p^r 
e to total population. The^yariations 
ally strong factors in produci^l^mpa- 
nt Wstern of library fiA>ndng. fThe^ame 
ancing of all public se^ices th 
peA^ heavily on the local f^ropfbAv tax base for tlneir su]!)pdrt: 



valuation) behind each puf 
capifta a3s(esse*d valuations re 
in property tax capacity are < 
rable inequiteS in the prese 
4 situation ^ would apply to tl 



itivc 



\Noh' Property Ihix Revenue and v 
Special Librlin/ Financing Systems- 

/! ' ' ^ . 

^QCal governments derive a fTmsic 



table portion of tlleir reVenu/6j 
tro^ /sources other than the prope/ty tax< In 1970^71, jalljq^alitie^ 
pbyaihcdl oVer one-fifth of/ th'eir oivn-source ' general r^venuij? ,(i.e^; 
(e^ludin4^tate arti^ federal aid) f^^ri service charges, rnt^l*est earning^ 
/hd/otHer non-t^x revenues. y^nicipaPnon-tax reventie v^as even 
f^ter,' comprising oVer one-ZoCirth of own-source general revenue. ^> 
Overall figures 6n non-tax/eveniie are not available fot libraries. The 
7 Office of Education, howeve*,« provide^ data for library Wstems serv- 
inl areas with at least 25)000 inhabitants. According to these data, for 
1968, i,t)57 libraries reported charge^ and npcellaneous revenue of 
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TABLE 5.^SCHdOL DISTRICT PER-PUPII PROPERTY VALUATION DISPARITIES. BY STATE 



I96fi69 assessed vaiuatjOn 



'Aiatuma 
Alaska 



I fe*Afi2oria 



ill 



/// 



Arkansas*' i* 

/a)tfornia I 
'toioraijo 

'ODaware 
Ffb^tda 

Georgia ^ 
*Haww ' 1 
Mdano - ■ . 

Mdiana 

Jowa V 
Kansas 

'<chtucKy 
UuiStilna ' 
Matn« 

, Masikrtusitts ' 

„ M:nn«ot| .. 
'Utssisstpp.r 
*Missourt 
Monuna 
Nibraska _ _ 
•Ntvida _ . 
' Ntw Hampshifi 
Ntw Jtrsiy 
' Ntw Mtxtco 
Ntw Yorkx 
Noftn Carolina 
'Norm Oa^oti . 
Ohto^,^.;' ... 
Okfinoma/! ._. 
Oftnofi' \' . . 
PtnnaylvariS' . 
Rhodi Island 
South ^CarolHia ■ 
Soutf^'iDakola 

•Texas 

Utah 

Vcrmoht 

Vrrgtnia 

Washmgton 

West Virginia 

Wtscons»n 



^ Rattp of max/^tn 



Ratio Of max/mm 
Within 5lfH95th 
ptrctntila 



Raito of max/mm 
wilhin 10tf>-90th 
p« ret n tilt 



" A 5/1 

3,9/1 

- n 4/1 \ 
5!7;i 
iu\ 

9 3/1 

{Proptrty 

t, 3 0/1 
20.1/1 
, 17 4/1 
5.2/1 
■I82,li 

' Ui^ . 
) 135/1 
11^2^1 
. 2" 1/1 
i(r4/r 

30 0/1 
5Z'1 
5,2'1 
29 6/1 
3.1/1 
19 0/1 
^ 4 0/1 
\4.5//1 
1^5/1 
21,4/t 
■~ 84,2/r ^ 
3 2/1 

1i7/t / 
10,7/1 
22 4/1 

5 3/1; 
'10 5/1 

2 2/1 
8^/1 ^ 

^ h\ 

.95/1 
45 M 

8-6/1 . 

3 3;i ' 

■ 6 8/1 
12 5/1 

3 6/1 
77 9/1 

6 1/1 



.3 3/1 

3 9/1 
^ 8'1/1 
X3/I 

r4.9/^ ' 

, 2 ,9/1 
29/1 

4 2/1 ' 
2 4/1* 



2 7/1 • 

3 9/1 
5 3/1 

2 1/1 
^ 3.5/1 

2.8/1 
2.3/1 
2.1/1 

3 3/1 
1.8/1 



ta*(tvtnuts not ustd to support tducation) 



/ 



X' 'Locally assessed valuation is used tor these 
Source President s Commissioff «n School 
1972 



2 0/1 
■ 2.4/1 
2.7/1 
2 2/1 
4 8/1 
4 4/1 
3.5/1 
* 4 2/1 
^2/1 
2 7/1 
3.4/1 
2 9/1 
2 5/1 
4 4/1 
' 2 .6/1 
; 3 8/1 
/ 4.0/1 
/ 2 0/1 
4,0/1 
9 Q/1 

• ii 

\ 6/1 
3.8/1 

* 4,4/1 

2,8/1 
3.8/1 ■ 
1 7/1 : 
3 5/1 
8 3/1 ' 
6 2/1 i 
^ 7.4/1 ( 
3 1/1 : 
?3/1 
' 2 ^/,1 

m 

* i 2t\ 



18/1 
^ 2 1/1 
2 1/1 

1 9/1 

2 6/1 
3.1/1 ' 
2,4/1^ 

- 2.'4/1 ' 
•1,9/1 
. 3^2/1 
2 6/1 
2.4/1 

2 t/1 
29/1 
2.0/1 

3 3/1 . 
4.0/1 
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$36.1 millloo- or less than IQ percent of those systems' operating 
receipts excluding amounts received from ^'tate ai;\tUFederal govern- 
ments.*^ ' ; 

The State of-Ohio uses a unique method to finance pubhc libraries. 
That portion of the state special^ f5roperty tax on intangibles which is ^ 
' collected by county tfeasurerV (known as taxi on local situs intangi- 
ble,s— mainly Stocks and t?onds) js retained in the county ,y/here it .is ; 
coHected and rs ea^arked in large part for library system s.-wi thin- the 
\county. « ' * ' '\ 

• \ According to a recent study, this financing techrlique has result^din 
'th^development of "some of the finest local library systems in the 
oatibn." ^3 Because the intangibles tax'^revenue accrues mainly to the 
large urban areas which have the lion's share of iintangible wealth, 
however, the high quality libraries are concentratec^ in a s|nall number 
of targe citiesj. According to the Stocker study, th^reljwere <|in 1970) still 
^nany areas i^n Ohio with little pr no library serviceJ |^ 

Infangiblej? taxes collected in'^ county are allo^at^d arrnong the local 
. gov,ernrfient^ by a County Budget Commissior|, which by-law must 
allow the first claiiti on the revenue to librar>' boards. In 1969s 81.5 
' percent ($43 nfillion) of the Iclil intangibles ,taxes collected was distrib- 
uted tolibraries. The inheflht inequity of a siti!iati(j)ri where a state tdx 
ia returned tathe place wheilr the collectiorfs originated is quite appar- 
ent when looking at per capite county collections of the Ohio local situs 
intangibles tax.- The 'ratio between the highest per Capita collections 
and the lowest was 16 to l.P This i^'a classic^ase of "the t^c\} getting^ 
richer."^ . • ' ■ ( ' i ' f ' ' '1 "1 

' Professor S<oGkj[r points/up ai?! jnterestitlg pilitical effect jof Oh i^p's 
sy stern of financing library! services., ' \ ^ . 

... the preferred position o^librapes in access to feyenu'e'frotp the 
intangibles has shielded them frohi the n^cess|ty of k^ping the 
^TaX^ying public constantly aware of tha community .benefits that 
ftow, from the/public library, and of the necessit)^ for j^x support to 
) provide thes J benefits, bnlike other governmental functions, where^ 
, supk)ort must be sought from the reluctant tax!«^3yer in constanf ^ 
corrip^tirion/^^^^ all olhejf public sector claims, libraries had fed a^' 
comparatively shelterdd eixistence. Not haying had to^scrarrtble iqr 
moa'ey, mJny libraries in Ohio may have neglected to carry their 
case to thd general piiblic. Ohio has not developed a tradition or 
custom of i^oting tax sfapport for libraries. Indeed very-few Ohioans 
have any idea how lilpraries are sbppprtiByd: These facts take on an 
ominous tone if one considers the possibility of changes in financing 
tbat would place, libraries in direct competition with othpr govern- 
mental services for the taxpayer's dollar. »^ ; 

* / 
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Inpact cff General B^h)ehue Sharing:' ' . • 

on Local Library Support 

^ The Office of Revenue Sharing iii^he U.S. Treasury has already Cby 
December 1973) distributed almost $10 billion t6 state and local govern- 
ments. About two-thirds of this goes to cities, cpuntiVs and townships 
and the remainder, to states.'Revenu^ sharing funds are distributed fo 
the states and to some 38,000 local units of general government on.the 
basis, of formulas that take into account populatiQFi,, irwome and tax 
effort. Because neither school districts nor special distriS^^^^ eligible 
for the funds allocated to local governments, some libriry systems— 
particularly in Indiana and Ohio-^do not receive revenue sharing 
fund« directly,. It is possible, however, for municipalities and counties 
to share some of Iheir own revenue sharing funds With sucl^^systems. 

Itis still too soon to assess the impact of revenue sharing on local 
gov^cYinjenf finance?. Yet, considering'that the $4 billion a year that 
willgo to local governments is almost 10 percent bf their non-ecjuca- 
tionarowq-soMr^re revenu^, unquestionably revenue sharing funds will 
help the^ tope with their Fiscal prob^epns. 

Eariy indications are that very little of the /ev^ntip sharing f^ 
distributed thus, far are going into libijary- service^. The Treasury ] 
partment'k first "planned usS" reporf* jiotes that pnl|r 0.7 perceii 
|some^3 billipn distributed to Wates.and localities fbr l^li^ third enli 
.^'ment peri0d/W(:)uld go for librti^ Iservices Next t(Jec6nomic id^d 
I me»t, this is the small|&st amdunlt expecti^d to be usfed fot any fu^tim 
'The lion;s(shar^ of the fund's was intended to l/^ devoted tcy puWip 
safety an^^ education /(the latt<^r almost entirely by state goyernmeritfej. 
Counties |indicated /^at thi^y, planned t9 spejid about $11 millioAfof 
their revenue sharing m6n(&y for libraries (about 4 percent of the 
amount e|<pected t6 b^^peht for operation and maintenance, and onjy 
abput 1.5 [percent of their total spending, incliiding'capital outlay); The 
cities' intentions w^re even more parsimonious, so far as libraries were 
concerned; they intended to ipend qnly $8r6mil|ion for that purpose—, 
only 1.5*percent of their intended operating expenditures froifi reve- 
nue sharing funds and less than l?percent;of their total, including 
kapital outlay \ * p , ^ 

Thus, although the provision of library services is among the eight 
revenW sharing priority functions, local policymakers have, thus far 
pladed t(ne libraries low on the revenue shaHjig totem pole. This, of 
course, is consistent with the position librai/y services ajifpear to holcl 
generally in the local governtnent order Iqf sjj'^nding priofides. 

*A later "actual use" report issued -in March 1974 and covering the first three entitle- 
ment payments, indicates thgi local governments speTjt $18 mUlion for libraries. This 
total represents only ^fr/f 'percent of the $1.8 billion of ijevenue sharing fiends actually 
expended by Ipcal governments during the first half of 1973. 
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Issues tn the 

Stafe Financing of Public L^raries . 

In recent years the state governments have been moving towarci a 
more progressive tax structure and one that is more sensitive to eco- 
nomic growth. The need to cope with the economic depression of the 
1930's resulted in a rash of state gener^l^sales tax enactment^half of 
the states levied such t^xes between 193? and 1937. A few states, like 
Wisconsia, Massachusetts and New York already had strong personal 
income taxes, but although there were a considerable number of such 
state taxes by the beginning pf World Wat II— including a dozen that 
were encWted during the thirties — most Were of the anemic variety ^ 
Immediately following World War 11/ accelerating fiscal^pressur^s 
caused more states to seek new tax revenue, but, a^ain, most of the 
major ta)c action occurred in the sales tax field. In its 1963 shjdy of 
personal income taxes, the Advisory Commission on Intergovernmen- 
tal Relations urged \he states to mbve more aggressively into the 
taxation of personal income in ofder to improve theh* tax struchjres.^ 
The Commission found, however, that heavy use of personal income 
taxation by the Federal .government was ''the single most important^ 
deterrent to its expanded use by the States." »^ It recommended, there- 
fore, that the Federal government take steps to encourage more exten- 
sive staii^ use of personal income taxes— primarily by allowing taxpay- 

f ^r^fTcredlt ^igainst their Federal tax liability for part of their state 
per-sonal income taxes. 

Although the ACIR Federal tax credit proposal has not been imple- 
mented, continued pressure on state finances since the early 1960's has 
caused a considerable number of ^state.^ to consider and to adopt 
personal iHcome taxes— almost all having already adopted retail sales 

' taxes. -There are now 46 states with general sales taxes, 40 with per- 
sonal income taxes, and 36 with both. Increasingly, state policymakers 
are recognizing the potential of using a dual state sales-income struc- 
ture as a means of relieving the regressiveness of the total state-local 
tax struchjre. This they are accomplishing through credits against their 
income taxes for excessive sales and property tax burdens, particularly 
' on low-income famili^'s. In the process, the states are making their tax 
systems more productive as well by tying them more closely^o general* 
economic growth. The states are gradually moving toward ^ high- 
quality state-local tax system. 

Shift of Financing 
. ^ From Local to State Level ' 

Recent aggressive state actions have reflected persistent pressures 
on the states to tak'e on more of the responsibility to finance the non- 
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Federal share of domestic public services. And, as Table 6 indicates, 
there has indeed, been a perceptible shift of financing responsibility 
from the local to the state level. In the past 30 years, the state propor- 
hon of total state-local general expenditure from own sources has 
grown from 44 3 percent to 52 7 percent. Local schools, by far the 
major function in terms of state-local expenditure, were la?^elyje- 
sponsrble for the overall shift; the state share grew from 34.9 to 43.3 
. percent between 1942' ahd^ 1971-, largely as a result of steadUy growing 
state education aid,-» The highway and public welfare functions dis- 
played similar patterns, both as a'result of growing state aid, and in 
some instances, ihe shift of operating tej^ponsibility' from .the local -to 
the state level ' 

N Comparable historic^il iSata afe not available for the library functfbn. 
t IS clear, however, that, by and large,^the states are providing Only a ' 
small proportion of resources for library support comparorf to the 
levels provided for schools, highways, Welfare and health j^rvicesj as 
shown in the data presented in Table 6. As noted earlier, the ovetSlf^ 
state percentage forlibpary services was only 12.6 percent in 1971-72f 
Still, this modest leve^is considerably higher Jh^n it was in the early 
days of the Federal aid^ program for librarfes, A rough calculation 
indicjjates that the states were supplying only about 8 percent of the 
non-FederaJ library revenue m 1962. ^y a967/the percentage had risen 

• to about 11 pencent. ' ' . 

Strong State Fi^-aLPbsitioti 

ft ' ^ , 

The^ fact that state ia^ s^tJuctu^es have been quite responsive to 
general economic ci^nditions yvas illustrated dramatically early in 1972, 
when the effects of incrcjased and new taxes enacted in 1970 and' 1971 
began to push state tax revenues to such higli lev^efe that many gover- 
» nors were predicting substantial general fund surpluses for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1973." The state fiscal position was, of ciatirse, 
, also enhanced by the infusio^£^ substantial dose of revenue shfiring 

* funds in lattM972 and eafTSflW^ 

A word of caution is in order at this po^r^^ For one thing, state 

JABLE B.-PfRCENTAGE Of'sTA^E ANOiOCAL GENERAL EXPENDITURE #0M OWN REVENUE- 
SOURCES FINANCED BY STATE QOVERNMEPjTS. SELECTED YEARS 1942~19i7i 



t'S"^ I 197t £ 1966 J 1957^ J' 1942 



rou) general expenditufe " ; n 527% 4? 8S 46 8S 44 3»-< 

LOU) schools • 43 3 40 4 37 8 34 9 

H'OHways , , /4 5,, \ 70 9 7) 2 r - 67 7 

Pmc wetfarp -5,,^ ' 1; 75 7 71 8 51 4 

Hiaith arid hospitals^ . 515 ^ 0 51 J 50 0 




SouTCQ ACm f,!:cil8al^Ct!>nit)eAm6fc»nHsdorilSysl»m IWastunglOri Octoftfr 1967) fl*|)orlA-31 Vol I Tables A-7. A-9 
^u. A-13 arid A-15 arsd Stale Local Finances Significant Features and Suggestpd Legislatio.n (1974 EditK)rv--(n Press) 
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surpluses arc ephemeral- - il diH»s not lake )on^ k>r them U) evaporate 
Fven as the governors were reporting state surpluses tor the close ot 
t;seal ihev'were aMo presenting plans tor usmg them up in tiscal 
W4 Irtcomie \a\ and sales tax rates would be held steady, it not 
reduced Properly ia^ relict plans galore* w^ri* bemg i^roposed, and the 
usual spate ot proposals to mcrease expenditure^^w^w bemg put forth 
Furthermore, the surplus expectations were |>ropounded before the 
present chsmal economic outlook (tha tynergy crunch) loomed on the 
h on /on Thus, it is the verv sensitivity ot state lax structures to the 
ec{)nomv iHat could produce decrea*ied revenues™- lo the dismay i>t 
slate budge tee rs Should unemployment again push lo 6 percent and 
moi'e next yevir (some economjsts see il movihg to 8 and !() percent) the 
income lax base will de ten orate rapidly and state tax collections will 
decrease signiticantiv * 

State htscal Capacih/ and Effort ^ 

To gauge the ability pf the states to finance educational costs, the 
Advisory Commission on Intergovernmental Relations has devised an 
index of "total tax capacity," based on ^|ate personal income estimates 
modified by a relative tax capacity factor for each state. ¥ On thi*^ 
grounds that state policymakers compare their own tax efforts with 
those of (a) their neighbors, and (b) all states in* the nation, the 
Commission developed three tests of potential tax capacity: 

1. Most stringent capacity test — the amount .of potential revenue a 
state could caise if it m'ade the same tax effort as New York— the 
highest tax effort state in the Nation; 

2. Least stringent capaciti^ test— the amount of potential revenue a 
state could raise if it made the same effort as the highest tax effort 
state in its region; and ^ 

3. Intermediate capacity fesf— the amount of potential revenue a state 
coul^ raise if it made a tax effort midway between the highest tax 
effort state in the Nation (New York) and tlj^ highest tax effort 
state m -its region 

Relating each state's actual tax collections for 1970-71 to its potential 
capacity provides a measure of its "untapped capacity ' The Commis- 
sion found that, under the intermediate capacity test, for example/ on 
average the states had untapped capacity of a little over a quarter of 
their actual tax collections— more than $23 billion The untapped ca- 
pacity ranged ^om zero -for New York (by definition) to less than 5 
.percent for such high-effort states like Vermont and Wisconsin to over 
75 percent tor Oklahoma. By this measure, ACIR found that "there 
are 36 states, in a relabvely strong fiscal position— with untapped 
reiati\'e tax potential in excess of 20 percent'of actual collections."^^ 
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In this context, the Commission addressed itself to the ability of 
states to respond to court mandates (such as Serrano) to eqiTali/e int^r- 
distnct dispanties m per-pupil expenditnre. U estimated, for example, 
that 1^ would cost the states S4» ^ billion to raise ^»r-pupil speriAiing in 
\ all lower-spending districts to the HOth percentile It found that only 
\ about t)ne'third ot the states would have sorne difficulty accomplishing 
\^ this goal. These 1^ states would have to use mor^ than ZO^percent of, 
their untapped capacity (according to )he mtermediate capacity 'test)" 
V""^ ^heir general revenue shanng allotment. Accordingly, the Com- 
nWion concluLied that "Federal intervention is not a prerequisite to 
^^^V^^>'u^H)n of the intrastate school disparities issue" and "that 
reduction ot fiscal dispanties among school disjncts within a State is a 
State res{>onsibiht\ " 

^ Impmct of Cetii^ Revenue Sharin^^ 

on State Financik^ ' / 

As in the case of local governments, it is still too soon to assess the 
effect of revenue shanng on state financing. There are some harbingers 
of things to come. For one thing, many of the high property tax states 
are turning to their general revenue shariifg funds as a meaps of 
relieving the property tax^urden. Michigan, for example, has already 
taken steps to appiv both its 1973 surplus and a lasge part of its revenue 
* ^hapng alJtKdtion to a master property tax "circuit-breaker," Its m^- 
sive program, aimed mainly at relieving the property tax burden of 
Jower-income families, is estima|ed to cost about $250 million a year. 
Other states are increasing school aid. and at the same time placing lids - 
on local property taxes for schools— another means of providing prop- 
erty tax relief, On the other hand, a Vecent attempt in. California to 
reduce taxes and government spending (by applying some $850 million 
in surplus and reveryue sharing funds to this purpose) was tyrned 
down by the electorate. 
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FederarFinancing of Public Libraries 

Federal government involvement ir^ public library financing started 
in 1956 when the Congress enacted a small program to aid rural areas 
lacking ^dequate library services. Federal aid under'this program was 
only about $8 million a year during the early^l960's. ' ♦ 

The Act was amended in 1964 to broaden its scope by encoixipassin-g 
non-rural areas and also to provide library construction aid. Funds 
were allocated amoog the states under the 1964 amendments in pro- 
portion to total population (previously only rurdl population was taken 
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into account) Spending au*ht)n/atmns woro incroasod to S2S million 
anniuiflv tor library sorvicos. and woro ostablished at inillion an- 
nually for construction 

The program was turthcr^c\pandt\i m 1%6 t,o mcludo intorlibrary 
coopt<Vation, and sorviccs ttJ ihi' institutio^iali/cd and tho handicappod. 
and spending authoriAitu)ns w^fo increased considerably Further 
expansion ot the program \yas priMiMsed by Congressional action in 
1970, which raised authon/ations tor librar\' services by annual steps 
from $112 million tor tiscal 1972 toSn7 million foriiscal 1976. and for 
library construction, trom $80 million tor tiscal 1972 to $97 million tor 
fiscal 197b. A\uthori/ations tor interlibrary cooperation were also 

raised - * 

1-ven in 19^7 there was a gap between Congressional promise and 
pertormance Thus, tor thai year, appn)pnations tor library services 
were 7S percent ot authon/ations; and the situation JicHs been deterio- 
ratitig fcteadily.^" By fiscal 1973 the flow of Federal , library aid had 
slowed to a dribble and'the prospects for fiscal 1974 and subsequent 
years are dim indeed! . ^ 

Although the> effectiveness of the formula for allocating Federal 
library aid on the basis of population in meeting differing needs for 
library services can be questioned, none doubt tjiat the program has at 
least stimulated state participation in the program. The aid chan- 
•neled through the states to the localities in^accordance with requiret^ 
state plans. Some of it has been used to establish state library services 
where they djd not exist previously and to improve such services 
where they were already in place before the 1936 enactment. » 

Along with numerous other categorical grants, library services and 
construction appear to have become victims of the "New Federalism" 
philosophy of the present Adm'inistration. Despite repeated denials 
befor^ Congressional cpmmittees by representatives' of the Executive 
Branch that general reVenue sharing v^'as not intended as a replace- 
ment for categorical grants, recent impoumlments of appropriated 
funds ?md proposed cuts in the 1974 Budget 5fv being defended in part 
on the grounds that revenue sharing funds canW used^o supplaat the 
reduced categorical aids. Grant consolidation efforts—m the nanoe of 
special revenue sharing— will undoubtedly provide a rationale for fur- 
ther decimatirt]^ categorical grant programs. Whether a true intergov- 
ernmental poltej/ will be developed— one that. considers the different 
functions of g^eral^rev^rtji^e sharing, grant consolidation ahd categori- 
caf grants— remains to be seen. In the very fiifs^frecommt^dation of its 
"fiscal balance" report,, ihe Advisory Commission on Intergoverrimen- 
tal Relations tailed for siich ^^policy '^fi^ew Federal aid mix^')v 

The Commission concludes that to m^et the needs of twentieth 
, century America with its critical urban problems, the existing inter- 
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• governmental (ilcM r,ystem needs'to be signRicantly improved. Spe- 
. cificallv. the Commission Recommends that the Federal Govem- 
,,ment. recognizing thp need for flexibilitv in the type o( support it 
provides, authon/e a combination of Federal categorical grants-in- 
aid, general functional bloc grants and per capita^eneral support 
payments. Each'of, these mechanisms is'destgned tb/,and should he 
used to meet specific needs: the categOTcal^rant-in-aid'to stimtrfate 
and support programs in specific areas of national Interest and 
promote experimentation and demonstration 1n such areas;' bloc 
grants, thrp^qgh the consolidation of existing specific grants-in-aid, 
to give States and localities greater flexibility in meeting needs in 
broad turtction'al areas; Snd general support, payments on a pel- 
: capita Basis; adjusted for variations in tax effort, tolllow States and 
locaJiHes to devisefheirown programs ijTnd set th'eii^fown priorities to 
help solve th'eir unique and most crucial problem^. . .^^ 

r 

Sorting put the Federal, State and 
LocaiKdles in Financing Library Services 

What should be the respective roles of the three governmental levels 
m financing public libraries? A corollary question might be posed: If it 
IS generally -agreed that the present expenditure for public library 
services is too low— that it should be raised to, say, $2 biliron— which 
level of government should pick up most of the tab? 

Th^r^is no consensus regarding the "righf' allocation tff the cost of 
financing a particular function among governments. While it is gener- 
ally recognized that some iwnctiohs have more spillover effects than*^ 
others, there has yet to be devised an accurat^^measure of s8ch effects. 
Does 10 percent,^ 50 percent, or 90 percent of the benefits from educa^ 
tional expenditures accrue to the "National public/' the "state public/' • 
or the "local public?" How much of the police function is local? How 
much state? How much Federal? Are fire services and trash collection 
• services strictly local? Are the spillover effects of library services about 
the same a? they are for education? ' * 

Some of these questions are dealt with in the Section of this report 
which analyzes the impact and relevance of the public goods ben 
theory. - r o . 

In the final analysis, however, the exteot to which Fe/deral or stated 
or even local^policymakers agree to participate in financing particular 
functions boils down \o the interplay of political fud^ents. It was npt 
untiU"law and order" became an Intense political i^ue^at the Natidnal'^ 
level that the Federal government began to provrdt s^stantial aid for 

" ■/ 
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. local police protection. When the Nation was plagued by a severe 
depression it became obvious to the Federal policy-makers that states 
and localities needed help in dealing with unemployment and the 
resultant social problems. The apparent need for aTt extensive highway 
netv/ork. for national defense purposes and ?for meeting the require- 
ments of a highly mobile society impelled the Congress to enact a 
gigantic highway program in the 1950's. 

Interestingly, the need for library services was first perceived by.the 
Federal policymakers as a rural problem. The solution, from that 
vantage point, did not require a massive infusion of Federal funds— 
merely a small amount of seed money to encourage the stages to do 
something about the lack of library services in their rural areas. As the 
program progressed and the library problem was brought up before 
Congressional committees periodically, some committee members de- 
veloped interest and expertise, and, as states built up their own library 
staffs in response to the Federal prograrn, the inevitable Federal-state 
"vertical functional bureaucracy", operate^ to expand the program. As 
' the history of substantive legislation in regard to library services 
shows, each successive amendafory enactment has 'extended and ex- 
panded the program to encompass adc^fional services and to broaden 
its scope. Legislative spending authority, thus, has increased tremeYi- 
dously over4he years. But, a^ wiH^man^ other categorical aid pro- 
/ grams, particularly those sup|)orting §©<:ial programs, executive and 
legislative budget makers have seen fit to stem thje spending tide. 
* It is conceivable that the substantive {program^^ommittees of Con- 
gress will eventually prevail, and that Federal librar^N^d will start to 
flow again. However, it is not likely that such aid will gro>^(^very much 
beyond recent LSCA levels of 5^-8 percent unless there Is a new 
realization of the importance of public libraries and the vital nature of 
the Federal role in their support Should general revenue sharing 
prove successful and be expanded after 1976, that is, if states and 
localities convince the public (and consequently the Congress) that 
they can, indeed, manage and sufJport adequately their own programs 
and services — categorical aids may well be curtailed. This could, then,, 
lead td the development of the "new Federal aid mix" proposed by the 
Advisory Commission on Intergovernmental Relations. Thus, the li- 
brary function in the U.S. Office of Education could range from mere 
technical-assistance, statistics-gathering and related duties to a brOad 
fiscal support program with administrative responsibilities. Ampng the 
possible programs representing candidates for expansion might well 
be Title III of LSCA— interlibrary cooperation— -to help the financially^ 
ailing urban centers make available to the general public the special- 
ized library resources they have amassed over the years. 
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The Case FofjAcreased State Financing 

'Any significant increase in library fundirigTnu^ come from the 
states. Thanks to the Federal library services and constructioh pro- 
gram, the states, without exception, fio^ have the organizational 
structure— and in manj iffetanceslhe leadership^to gpide the devel- 
opment of library services. Moreover, as has been demonstrated, th^ 
great -majority of them have developed, or are in the process of devel- 
oping, highly prodifctjve revenue systems. 

Just as there is geographic iVtersfate diversity in the ability to finance 
pdblic services, there are inter-regiorial diversiHes within states. As has 
been noted, this is as Applicable to library services as it is to The 

. ^financing of schools. These intrastate service inequalities can be han- 
dled much more readily when the funding is done on, an areawide 
<rather than on a local basis. When the state picks" up a substantial 
portion-.say 50 percen^~of the funding, it has an 6pportunity to 
equalize the resources among local library sysieriis. This it can do by 
taking over somg functioD^ directly and offeririg equalizing grants for 
others^-Thus, a s^ate mighf^^seits own borrowing and'taxing powerto 
build libr^^s-^^ stite itself would.hire tfie axchitectural services and 
le| the ftyildin^contca€t<Libraiy buildings would be placed regionall^r 
in accordance \yith a statewide plan. At'tfie.same time the state would 
be in the position of offering library services wherever they are needed 

-The services would be provided locally, but state grants would take 
into account both needs and local fiscal ability. ' , • ' 

.Several states now provide Hbrary aid on an equalization basis— 

s^png them are Illinois, Califofnia an^ Maryland. The amounts in- 
v^j^d, however, are generaUy too small to have mucholf an effect on 
the l^v?fekQf library services,, Other states, like New York,and Pennsyl- 
vania; use/^-^*- ' ' ' . ...^ 
services. 



: ^id^fund^ to encourage regionalization of local library^ 



' 0e Case For tocal Areawide financihg ^ 

^keiihpp d local govprnrrien^^continue for fhe foreseeable 
future io>teyfa-maior role in the fin^aahg^ library servicfes. At the 
very least, the financing base should be bfbad^^^ encompass entire 
counties, ra^h^han be left tojhe exigendes^^fs^ctionated base 
mherent in mumtip^l, schooCdistrict and spedal dislll^^b^ 
tems. The disparities that exist, a^ among central dties, wealtRy^tifeua::: 
ban ehdaves and poor rural areas, can be smoothed ouV considerably 
by ^marshaling the, taxable resources of a broad economioarea to 
finance ,a diversified library system: . ♦ ^ • 

' Where necessary; library finrancing should extend beyond county 
borders to encompass two or more counties. For example, a two or 
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The dase For Increased State Financing 

Any significant increase in library funding must come from the 
states. Thanks to the Federal library services and construction pro- 
gram, the states^ without exception, now have the organizational 
structure— and in manj instances'the leadership?— to guide the devel- 
opment of library services. Moreover, as has been demonstrated, the 
great majority of them have developed, or are in the process of devel- 
oping, highly productive revenue systems. 

Just as there is geographic interstate diversity in the ability to finance 
pablic services, there are inter-regional diversities within states. As has 
been noted, this is as applicable to library services as it is to the 
financing of schools. These intrastate service inequalities can be han- 
dled much more readily when the funding is done on an areawide 
rather than on a local basis When the state picks up a substantial 
portion— say 50 percent— of the funding, it has an opportunity to 
equalize the resources among local library systerps. This it can do by 
taking over some functions directly and offering equalizing grants for 
.others. Thu^ a state might u^e its own borrowing and taxing power to 
build libr^ji^s—the state itself would hire the architectural services and 
let the buildingf contracts. Library buildings would be placed regionally 
in accordance ^ith a statewide plan. At the same time the state would 
be in the position of offering library services wherever they are needed. 
The services would be provided locally, but state grants would take 
into account both needs and local fiscal abijity. 

Several states now provide library aid on an equalization basis— - 
^ong them are Illinois, California an^i Maryland, The amounts in- 
vdk^ however, are generally too small to have much.o^an effect on 
the levtl^flibrary services.^ CMher states, like New Ybrk an'd Pennsyl- 
vania, use>)^ix aid funds to eqcourage regionalization.of local library 
-services. 

The Case For Local Areawide Financing 

in all likeliho^ local government ^iil continue for fhe foreseeable 
future to pfey-^-fnajor role in the financin^xjf library services. At the 
very least, the financing base should be broadened to encompass entire 
counties, rather than be left to the exigencies okafractionated base 
inherent ip municipal, school, district and spedal disTii^4^ 
tems. The disparities that exist, as amoilg central cides, w^altF^^ui^ 
ban enclaves and poor i:nral areas, can be smoothed ou% considerably 
by^marshaling the taxable resources of a Jbroad economic area to 
finance a diversified library system. 

Where necessary, library financing should extend beyond county 
borders to encompass two or more counties. For example, a two or 
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three county metropolitan area coul^ become the financing base for a 
metropolitan library system. A uniferm property lax levy extended 
over a(n entire metropolitan area woulad'raw the largest sums from the 
high valu^areas and, in the manner of power equalization, the pra^ 
ceeds would be redistributed in accordaWe with actual library needs. 



Summary Findings and Conclusions 

\ ^ , • / 

The preceding' analysis jbf fiscal factors in the financing of public 
libraries supports the follo^ving general conclusions. 

1. State and local expenditure for public libraries is extremely small 
relative to spending! for other domestic services and he^s been 
growing more slowly than the state-local sector generally. 

2. Until its recent curt^lment the Federal Library Services and Con- 
struction Act (LSCA) has been financing about 7 percent of state- 
local library expenditure for, public libraries. 

3. Notwithstanding a new Federal initiative under the so-called 
Library Partnership Act, there may be little likelihood that sub- 
stantial Federal library aid will be forthcqming in the foreseeable 
future. Pressure'^hould be maintained, however, to ensure that 
the Federj^l government retaiits respotisibility for a fiscal role 
designed to further stimulate the states to increase their support 
for expanded local public library services. V 

At the minimu^, the Federal government should provide 
funds for research ^nd demonstration grants for iftYiovative proj- 
ects, the expansion of the interlibrary coopei;atjon program, and 
the expansion of ciata gathering and research furj^rtions. 

4. LSCA has been instrumental in encouraging some growth in state 
government participation in library financing, but thq level of 
fiscal response in most states is inadequate. 

5. Library financing, then, falls almost entirely on the local level and 
- therefore is subject to' the exigencies Oif increasing local^ fi^scal 

problems and financing disparities. 

6. State govemmenlts have been rtioving Jtoward a more productive 
and economy-sensitive revenue structure. 

7. With few exceptibns, states have the fiscal capacity Jo pick up any 
slack resulting f^om curtailment of Federal library aid and, in- 
deed, to increase their participation in library financing. 

8. A substantial sjhift in library financing from the local to the state 
level (at least 50 percent of the jQEto-Federal cost) would raise the 
general level of library expendit^e and at the sapie time help 
eliminate interlocal disparities in me provision of library services. 

9. At the local level there is a need to s^^engthen the organizational 
structure for the financing and deliverj^ollibraJ^ ^ervkesrSteps 
should be taken to develop means for areawide financing, Orga- 
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nizationally. the hbr< ^unc tion should be brought into the main- 
stream of the local pc)iiticar structure. 

■\ 

FooTN'orrs ' 

.1 Tho nistnct Colun^bui. w.th-a 1971-72 per capita expenditure of $1181 is 
excluded trom this analysis 

2 See the "leehnical not"^/' following the footnotes, tor an explanation 'of the p^oce- 
dure tor (Constructing the "governmental source of financing data" used here 

3 It should be noted th^t the state share of library financing may be understated to the 
extent that state aid for general' local support (a form of state ^general revenue 
sharing) is applied to library services. Thus, although Table 3 indicates that the State 
of Wisconsin provides only 0.4 percent of library financing, about 40 percent of its 
fftate aid expenditure is for general local support. Wisconsin, however, is an extreme 
case in this regard. For all.states m total, only 10 percent of the state aid expenditure 
ts^for general focal support, and some states provide little or no such aid to their 

loC4lltl«S 

4 Advisory Commission on Intergovernmental Relations, hmncm^ Schools and Prov- 
_ t'rtu Tax Rehcf—A State Responsnbility (Washington: January 1973), A-40, p. 16,/ 

>^ Indiana is the onlv state where library services are provided virtually across the 
board by independent special districts. In Ohio, a substantial portion of library 
services is provided bv independent sthool districts,, as well as by special districts 
a^d, in a few instances, by municipal governments.^ It should be noted, however, 
that many library systeiyis, while nominally dependent agencies of municipal and 
county 4;overnments/d(t^ exist under the quasi-independent umbrella of library 
boards which often take on the political insulation characteristics of special districts' 

^ ^973^' a'%'''"'^'i20 ^"^''''^^'"^'f '"'«*^^<^^'f*'*"'««'"'«/nimf«s/on (Washington: July^^ 

7 ibtd., Table B^*22 ' ^ . 

8. Ibtii.. Table B-23 ^ / " ' 

'*9. , Tables B-8 and B-ia - 

10. For an analysis of the various school financing cases, see ACIR, Fwaucmg Schools and 
Prvperty Tax Rchef—A State Responsibility (Washington: January 1973), A-40 Chapter 

11 U S. Bureau of the Census, Goi>ernmental Finances m 1970-^71, Table 4 and City 
Government Finances in 1970-71, Table 1. 

12. .U S Department of Health, Education and Welfare, Office of Education, National 
Center ftV Educational Statistic^ Statistics of Public Libraries Senung Areas With at Uast 
2!^.00O Inhabitants, l9tyS (Washington: U.S. Government Printing Office, May 1970) 
Table 1 ' 

13 Frederick D. Stocker, Fm^ficms: Public Libraries m o/iw (Columbus: Ohio Library 
• Foundation March 1971), p 1 . . / 

14 ibui . p 13 The Census data on Library expenditure tor Ohio ($22.7 million for 1971- 
72) are drastically understated Apparently a major portion of this underst^,tement 
stems from the fact that many library boards in that state operate ^s part of school 
districts and the library finances for such boards are reported in census statistics 

-together with school district finances. The missing portion would then be reported 
by the Bureau of the Census as "local schools" rather than as "libraries." This 
situation is apparently unique to Ohio as similar gross understatements were not 
found in the other states 

15. Ibid. p. 23. 

16. Ibid., p. 3 

17. Department of the Treasury, Office of Revenue Sharing, Qtneral Revenue Sharing— 
The First Planned Use Reports (Washington: September 24, 1973), p. 7, 

18. *aCIR, Federal'State^Coordt nation of Personal income Taxes (Washington- October 1965) 

Report A-27, p. 13. 

19. Ibid-, p. Ill " 
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20. Fqr a discussic>n ot the olementij necessary to, achieving a high-quality tax system 
s<fe. ACIR, Fiscal .balance tn the Amencah fetfrw/ Systvm (Washmgt(yn: October 1967), 
A-31, Vol.M, p 132 U ' ' ^ 

21. A> shownr in'Table 3, the state pdrtjon rose to 43 7 percent in J971-71 an<;i prelimi- 
nary NEA estimates jndicale a further ri^e to 44 5 percent in 1972-73 > 

22. National ]oumal: June 30, 1973. p. 936. 

23. ACIR, ¥inanay]^ SckoQh ami Property Tax Reliet—A State Responsibility (VVashlngton: 
January 1973), Repoh A-.40, p 109" , . ^ 

24. Ibid.., Table 36. \ 

25. Ibid., p. 114. ' ' \ » ■ 

26. /i7,^i., Table41. \ - \ - \ 

27. Ibid , p. 9. \ ; . , , . ■ 
*2^. ACIR, The Qap B'etwe\n Federal Aid Authorizations and Affprop'riaiions (Washii 

June 1970), Report M-52, pp. 23 and 24. 
29-, ACIR, Fiscal Balance the American Federal Si/ stem (Wa^ington; October 19^7), 
y Report A-'Si, Vol 1,'p, '5. . / ' 

Technical Note on* Table \ Data CompiCation 

The infctrmation on governWntal source of library financing presented in Table 3 was 
constructed from Cerfsus data as follows^ , . 

1. it IS assumed that most Federal aid tor libraries is paid to the states. Figures for 1971- 
72 OR state intei;_govemmental revenue from the Fetteral^^goverrtment for libraries are 
not published in States uovernmerit Financei.1972, but ar^'readily availaGle if\ Cepsus. 
' worksheets. These were supplied by the GoyemmentsX\jvision *nd were used afs the 
Fede/al component for eadh state. j 
■^2. Th^ Census report. States Gcfvemirjient Finances in'1972, prqvides data on"statj& expen*di-^ 
tu^ for libraries, with separate figures fpr direct state ^pendjtures (state librar^ * 
supervision of local library, services, and.i-the lik$) and for state payments to loc^J 
governments (including Federal aid funds channeled through the states). Deducting 
th% Federal intergovernmentjrf revenue figures frtfm the total state libwry expenditure ^ 
figures yields state cfwri-soMrce expenditure for libraries. 
3, The Census report. Governmental Finances in 1971-1972 (soon to be published), does 
not present separate state-by-state figures on local expenditure for libraries (although 
national totals are presented). The state-by-state figures are, however, developed 
separately and weje drawn from a computer run available in the Governments 
Division. From these figures were .deducted the state' and Federal aid amounts (see 
paFagi;aph 2,* above) to arrive aj librSly expenditure from local sources.'* 
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CHAPTER 4 



Alternative Systems- : ' 
for Fundin^ ^ . ; • . 

^ llie PuLlic Library . ^ ' v^' 

Summary of Finding^ ^ " 

The central conclusion of this afralysis of funding patterns and 
geheral ass'essment of financing requirements for adequately support- 

" ing the public library is that the present system i^^basically deficient.^n 
almost, two decades of operation since the direcT involvement of the 
Federal government, the present system has not produced a»i effective 

V ^velopment and.c^stribution of publibitbrary services. -Jh^ distribu- 
tion of costs aniong the levels apd jurisdictions of gove|Timent/ is 
grossly inequitarte^nd is a/prime deterrent to tfi^ frrpgressive develop- 
ment of a puBlic library system responsive to the infoqn^tional-eUuca- • 
tiortal-cultural needs of\ modern society. ^ 

General Conclusions 

Historically, the public libAn-y represented a private response to the 
. clearly felt need to provide Acen^tral repository- of information afid * 
> knowledge vital to the self-de\el6pment Vnd econqmic and cultural * 
understanding of all citizens anW, through them, the advancement of - . 
^ 1 the community. \ / * 

? The public library tod^y represents an under-developed national sj> ' 
resource affecting and affected by the educational, cultural and overair 
quality of life in the United States.XThis resource, which is unique^ to 
this democratic society, provides informational, educational,, and cul- ' 
tural services in patterns which varyt according to'estimates crf^hee^,- ' 
' sometimes imperfectly perceived by tlVe library institjition itseif/More ^ 
importantly, services vary widely ac^okiing to the fistal ability of the 
nriore than40,000 state, county and local jurisdictions to provide library ' 
services equitably ta all the nation's cit?zems. 

Uniquely, and for "a variety oY reasonsXthe public library has not 
* emerged or developed in a political or bureaucratic form typical of 
other social institutions. It exists today larger^ in its pristine state as an 

■ '^'^ , ' ■ 149 
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almost randomly dtetributed pattern of'seTtii-autonompus local jservice 
•agencies and systems, lopselyTrodrdinated with other libraries and 
almost quasi-governmental in nature. As a social' institution/ it js 
related by tradition and function to the public'education systemVYet, it ' 
A. cannot be considered an integral part of public educatijon, nor can it b^e 
* described as a functional service in the mainstream of government. 
This set of characteristics represents a heavy liability'fofpublic Ht'raries 
in terms of attq^ining stable^ adequate financial support for^a fuil settpf - 
services available to all citizens. The institution's deep roots in the 
community and its. strong ^ciViK: suppori repr^seri\ the public library's 
principal asset, at" least potentially/ in 'striving to devePop a 'viable 
• p/anem of^ services responsive to the^ull varieiy of community and 
. individual needs. ^ ^ - ^ % 

^Today,Jh our highly compli^x, inplustrialized and fragmented ^ci-, 
. ^ ety, the need for decentralized repositories o(ififormatioh; knowledge 
and cultural services stilfexists and perhaps is even accentuat6<i. There' 
' are still wide *sotio-ecbnomic and cultural gaps and qiiite alienated 
; i groups ia our social 'structure producing; needs which have long b^^ 

the focus o^ pvi))fic library services: In an era of affluence, there isistill 
. • ' the need to provide an even wider variety of channels oi upward social 
an^l >economi(C mpbility responsive to tommur^ity ancTindividual needs 
^ \And selection. There is- increasing evidence that our formalized, bu- 
reaucratic structures for social, educational and .economic advance- 
-ment have n6t served adequately or equally well the varied needs of all 
"^citizens. Indeed, decentralized; unorganized {if- you will) social and 
eduqati^al resources' such as public libraries increasingly are being 
se^n, as providing valid adjuncts and alternatives to govemmentally 
Sponsored, formally structured educational programs. 
, \Tliis is r\ot to ^ay that we should replicate or simply expand the 
^ *i:aHition^l patterns^ public library services. Proximity of service to 
X each corpmunify and in^ic^ual remains important, but there are 
\ X^sentiaJ (thanks to be ^chiev^ through expanded inter-connecting 
.' ^ luvkages and'networks of library services. These ajd varices ate needed 
to frfc<ease service efficiency and to more nearly satisfy cost-benefit 
reqiiirem^ts Cif the public sector. Modern technology^ provides vast 
new means^toestablish such networl^^mkages and provide th^^frie^ns 
\by which inforhiation andvknowledge from the accumulated record can 
be trai^vslated for individ^jal utilization, rt^s unlikejy, however, that 
modern technology can eVer^x^-eplace the pr^t^ P^ge or the highly 
personalized interactive process of consulting the written record. 
Nonetheless; the style jnd pace of modern life in an information 
demanding society requires more than the passive^ unobtrusive'pat- 
tern of public library services that exists today in maqy communities. 
Changes such as"these,*and more.-should be incorporated in modem 
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I publiq library .^semces. But, the essential features and function of. 
providing specialized research, infonnation/ and education>l-cultural 
services remain at least as much needed as ever,before m the h^^toi^ of 
the public library. ■ . 

federal Level . ^ . ' ^ 

« - • . 

It fs obvious that the amount and extent of Federal funding has be^n 
small and has far from realized the expectations o? the LSCA design- 
ers. The impact of revenue sharing, in- addition to tbe elimination of 
- Federal categorical ^id, could have other severe effects on the future 
development of pubHc library services*because it (1) provides the states 
with an opportunity to reduce or elimEinate their matching futid contri- 
butioo, and (2)'leaves local public libraries with the ne^ to face local 
political arudfiscal decisioii-makers-with increased budget requests due 
' to FMeral and state cut-backs. The problem will te especially severe in 
urban ayeas because pf the classic mismatch* of needs and resources irt. 
■jj^sueh areas, and With respect to regit)n>l library- networks which oper- 
aie on a state -provided fiscal base. Reports on the-pro'pdsed and actual 
/use 6f revenue skkpng funds do not provide much ^ope that public 
hbraries are receiving, or wrll likely rtoive^ priority consideration in 
applying fpr these funds. y ^ , , ^ 

Beyond the political dimension of the current revenue^haring yer^ 
sus cat^goricaJ grant b/ttle/there is broad justification for (^ontiouafv2l^h 
of subst;^tial^ Fede^l funding. Public libraries represent an activity 
ah<fservic^ the'benefits of which, in the terminology of modem public 
. good5 theor)\extend beyond the individual and his local community. 
Moreovei", for the reasons cited earlier/funding irt^ support of public 
library services iV a relatively late, entry into th^ Federal, and state 
firtancing scene. Substantial and direct Federal financing is particularly 
appropriate to providexnational services and linkages, to n\eet inter- ' 
state dis^parities; and to a^ist in the, upgrading of this service to a 
desire^/ level. Th^ continuW importance of public libraries as^&n 
infonylation resource and a dyUlzing force in an imperfect mod^m.^ 
society is ample.evidence of nee^iqr continued Federal involvement 
and support. ' ; 

A word should be said about the Library Services. and Construction 
Act. Perhaps it wae the best measure; thatbqu Id be developed ^ decade 
'ago. Nonetheless, as a fiscal subsidy methbd, the LSCA provisions 
represent a rather ci:yde mechanism utilizing faUqr^ nfiore appropriate 
in a tax redistribute^ ^^heme than a goal oriented aid system. The total 
cost of the ''floor" ($2(3b,00O~Title I, $100,000-fTitle^and $40,0lib-'' 
Title III), representing the minimum grant t;o each stateXcould equal 
$^ million, or nearly 30 percent of the 1972 total appropriation of $58.6 
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million. That seems to be an expensive underwriting of the status*-quo 
in a functional area where directed expansion and development are 
needed. It is^difficult to achieve planned objectives under this^kind of 
arrangement. ^ ' , ^ 

The LSCA makes heavy use of the plan device in the-administration 
and utilization of Federal funds. This is a valid technique^ but it 
requires intensive staff evaluation, including revision, of submitted 
plans, and the kind of administrative-political clout required to reduce 
or cut off funds if the state plan or its implementation do not meet 
standards. 

In the present turbulent environment of intergovernmental fiscal 
affairs, leaders of the public lib!;ary^fi^ld now fape a new opportunity 
^and a new challenge. The present ^p^A exprtes in 1976. Through the 
activity and hard work ofXmap-y p<^ple, there is 'emerging a new 
recognitk^n of the importan^'of the public library as a viable institu- 
tion ih a modem society. T^ie President's statement^ in his January 24, 
1974 Education Message to the Congress, cited earlier in this report, 
can represent potentially a new^and important commitment. More- 
over, the nature of the commitment is not necessarily'^nmited tp a 
narrow single-purpose objective. Undet this new initmtive,'a-legisla' 
tive program referred to«as a Library Partnership Act is now being 
formulated. Wha{ever the legislative title, as it finally emerges, 'this 
action represents an opportunity tb implement an appropriately strong 
Federal role, and to miprove the total public library funding system. 

. 

State Level ' ' . 
4 

As of 197Q-71, a total of 35 states anthorized some form of state aid tov 
public libraries; however, only 23* states made appropriations for this 
purpose. The total arnount appropriated was $52.5 rr^illion of which 
nine states appropriated $45 million or 82 percent of the total for all 
states. New York State alone appropriated $15.5 million, or about 6n^ 
.thirci the total for the nine states. This indicates, of course,' that in the. 
.majority of states the aid system>for local public libraries operates at a 
nominal or minimal level. - 

A later (1972-73)- analysis by the Bureau of Library and Learning 
Resources (now the Division of Library Programs)-noted that 13 states 
had rrt^flegislative provision for ai support prograpi. An additional' nine 
states which have direct assistance prograni's provided less than $200,- 
000 per year. Thus, 44 percent of th^ states either make no financial 
effort to support local l-ibrary services^ or provide amounts which must 
be viewed as nominal. While LSCA can be credited With activating" 
state concern and some degree of fiscal response, it is apparent that 

♦Excluding Hawaii where all library services are state ftinded. 
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many states still have a long wa^ to go in providing an adequate^ 
jfinancial ba^e foi^ public library services. 

f;' There are three primary types of systems for disbursing state aid. 
four §taWs— XZalifomid; Illinois/ Michigan, and New York-^use the 
plan device and require local libraries to sdtmit plans stipulating 
reorganization of thifcLbrai^ system as a "separate legal entity^/' pro- 
viding wide accp^ofsignation oi a headquarters library, and provid- 
ing ''adecjuate'TocaKtax support. A secondmedel is used by Pennsyl- 
w^nia, Rh^de 'Is^and, Massachusetts and New Jersey. This approach 
use§ elem'ents oi the' total system/ notion and Establishes several strata 
oMrbfaries with regional or district le^sfcresponsibilities. Such libraries 
may receive separate state {"unding. A third method, described as the 
Maryland approach, is a mc)<;Jified matching systerfi in which the state ^ 

/Ovides a fluctuating percentage oficxral library revenues. 
Basic governmental principle^ and fiscal structure considerations 
guiding state level invdJvefrient tn funding pdblic libraries are widely 
recognized, Clearly, the state has the basic governmental responsibility 
and the fiscal resources^ior the development and equitable distribution 
of [public library services to meet the ne^ds of all its citizens. In 
determining an appropriate^^leyel of public library funding from state 
sources," consideration should be given to developments ip public 
education financing^. In t!^iat field, a recommended course of actign 
made by a numjber of prestigious study group's, including the Advisory 
Commission on Intergpvernment^ lielations and the President's Com- 
mission on School Finance, call for full state funding (90 percewWevel) 
of,*the costs of public education^he basic factors which support these 
conclusions are also germane to the public library field: (1) differential 
need for educational services tt) meet the requirement (Sf equalized 
opportunity/ and (2) inter-jurisdictjonal fiscal disparities for the equita- 
ble support of public education. The Serrano v. Prtcst rase carried this 
.issue to the courts. The Rodn^^twz v. Texas decision by the U.S. Su- 
preme Court invalidated the Constitutional, but not the social and 
fiscal, relevance of the issue. The state courts face the burden of 
resolving the fis.cal basellisparities issue in terms of their g*^^ constitu- 
tional requirements. VVhilt* the outcome in various states may vary, . 
piafny observers believe jhat the issue will remanj^ alive untilvquitable 
state funding tnechanisn^s are implen^ented.^lTeNew Jersey Supreme 
Court lias already movju to t?limina,te the use of inequitable tax bases 
as a determinant of s^te aid. 

^ ■ -. 

■> . > 

Local Level ' ^ 

The central consideration in local government source fiyiding is the 
property ta\. In J^70, local governments raised $39 billion in revenue 
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-from local sources; $33 billion (85 percent) of this total w#s^derived 
from property taxes, pnm^rily the tax on real estate. Nearly* half ($17.4 , 
billion) of all local property takes were expended for publiceducation, 
and the relative portion has probably increased since 1970/ 

X The difficulties with the real property lax are many and well-known. 
The tax is determined on an ad valorem basis which means that the 
amount of the jax for each pEQperty owner js directly proportional to 
the appraised value of the land and buildings. The prime difficulty lies 
i|i determinmg^and setting the appraised or assessment value. Most 
state laws or constitutions call for an assessrrfent value orr each prop- 
erty reflecting what a willing buyer would pay to a willing seller under 
open market conditions. Some states pr^cribe that market value shall 
be consideredcibut not controlling. The difficulties increase markedly in 
determirjing assessment values for industrial, commercial and^natural 
resource property which, under the laws of many states,^must also be ^ 
assessed according to market value and taxed at uniform rates. > 

Difficulties related to property taxation are felt in all types of jurisdic- 
tions, but particularly in urban areas. Here, burgeoning metropolitan 
area growth, coupled with the flight of the white middle class, has left 
core cities with a restricted property tax base, high tax tate, and 
Increasing funding tequirerpents to meet local needs. The clamor of the 
so-called taxpayers revolt focuses, perhaps mistakenly, on the prop- 
erty tax. Presidential response to this pressure late in 1971 resulted in a 
request to the Advisory Commission on Intergovernmental Relations 
to exji)lore the use of a value-added tax as a substitute for the residen- 
tial property tax used for school purposes. The investigation didYiot 
recommend such a change, but it did opt for improvements in property 
tax administratfon. 

Adjj[istments, corrections and improvements can be made in the 
utilization and administration of property taxation. Most obsencegi^' 
feel, however, that it will continue to provide the basic source^w*!- 
revenue of local government. State take-over of public education fund- 
ing would, of course, provide much local relief. That course of action 
remains only a promise of the future in the vast majority of states. 

. These are th^ factors to be considered in appraising the dominant 
role of local government in funding public libraries. They provide 
heavy evidence that a substantial shift is required if we hope to sustain 
a viable pattern of public library services. 

Tljie Problem of Meeting Different Needs 

Readership patterns and library service requirements vary and are 
changing further. The question*thusf be asked whether losses or shifts 
in readership are due to a lack of responsiveness of the public library or 
lack of adequate funding, or both. 
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Ti^nscU'tions ot»^oth print cind non-print media showed a 12 
^ . percen) decline nationwide,' decreasing trom 634 millioa transactions 
in l%Sto 56() million in 1%8 The only increase in number of patron 
fflknsactions oceiirfed m the smaller cities (25,(X)(U34,999) vvhich^ 
showeii a 6 percent increase, fho liaiinc wus\^reatesr(l6 percent) in 
the largest communities, those having a' population of 100,000 and 
ov er. ' 

The change .in this measure of demand would appear to be quite 
signiticant— not only is the utilization of library services decreasing 
nationaUy, the decrease is disproportionate in the larger cities where 
public lrbrant»s originated and have theij longest tradition of service. 
^ At the same time, in a number of jurisdiction^, suburban demand for 
library ser\*ices is increasing. , ^' . ^ 

Th"e problem of marked differences in core city ancT suburban public 
hbrar)' utilization is compounded by the fact that expenditures for the 
diminishing services of core city librarit^ are increasing. Per capita 
e)vpenditures of library systems ser\'irvg populations over 100,000 dou- 
bled from l%(>k) I%8. These increased costs' may reflect expanded 
etforts of urban Hbiiajries^as tht»y seek to meet new clia^tenges and new 
ser\'ice needs. They also may^ reflect the more -or less fixed expenditur^,;;^ 
patterns of library bureaucracli^S^whose traditional .services ai*e incres- 
ing m cost, but not in relevanCe for mating tbe needs of pore city 
residents. In either event, hard-pressed city badgt^t adfnrnistritors and 
executives are likely to require more justiificatiorl fcr their .support of 
these services, or to Ft^duce budgets accordingly. | ^ 

The rolv of state and Federal fiscal policy mechctjiisms in thi6l<iT)<i of 
situation soems clear. They shouki provide leadership and guidelines 
for local government o facials to follow in the support of public librar- 
ies, and, to the maximum extent possible, provide a flow of funds*^ 
which can best assist vanvl match local fiscal effort. 

Rclatrorj^hip to VubliL School Librtini:\ " \ 

It seems clear that in further defining, and sharpening r|)le and 
piission, closiT OFgam/ational, functional and fiscal linkages r^ust be 
tjeveloped between the public- library and school libraries within the 
public education establishment. The goal is not merger of ^ the two^ 
systems or tht,* absorportion of one by the other. Rather, !he objettiv^ is^^ 
to seek a creative and enrichjing mixture of the twp systems to provfde 
improved and coord ih^i ted services in all communities with the mini- 
mum duplication of services at taxpayers expense. 

Today's'^cene in both functional areas is turbulent, fublic education 
can be described as «j battleground. It is a highly compartmentalized, 
bureaucratizecT governmental institution which, as notec;! earlier, is 
now' receiving severe criticism for performance f^iilure and its lack of 
full relevance to basic societal needs. A substantial partx)f the strug>gTe 
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in public education, perhaps not as visible/as tlie' fiscal, reflects the 
• dynamic forces of basic change which are beginning to become opera- 
tive. Evidence that public education is breaking out of its restraining 
Iponcepts and rigid forms is emerging. Hopefully, educational** goals 
and structures will be broadened to reflect increased concern for the 
quality of life, a concern that emphasizes the '-'sensibility" about which 
' Molz has spoken in The Metropolitan Library, To the extent that these 
changes emerge, and to help make them happen, there is a need for 
strong, functional linkages between the public education and public 
library systems. " ^ . 

• Structural and Organizational \oblen]s , " 

Finally, there are a number of structural and organizatidnal problems 
affecting public libraries at state and lo^al levels that need to be 
njentioned. ' ^ 

Local government can be viewed as the delivery system for many 
^ governmental services, including public librari^i§^^,Tymcally, state 
statutes permit Ibcal units of government to establish ptrblic librar- 
ies, a'nd^rant authority for their fiscal support, frequently in the 
form of a prescribed maximum tax rate. In many ^n^tances, that 
prescribed tax rate which was designed as a guarantee of .fiscal 
^ . support has become, with the"passage of time and rising costs, an 
inadequate ceiling on revenues and expenditures. The larger point 
is that the prevalent u6e of permissive legislation provides not 
much in the t^ay of incentive 6r urgency for the establishment and 
' aggressive deVelcfpment of local public library services. There is" 
little in the. way of permissiveness in the dtate deleg^ort of local 
public education responsibilities. . '-^ 

2. In most states, the traditional ^ate library was created to serve the 
special librajy and archive needs of the^'state capitol clientele.^ Oyer 
the year's, this agency in many state's^ has led the Way in^nofonly^ 
providing direct service, but also in extendingliSj-ary Services to 
local communities. In a national perspective, the role of tl:ie sta^e 
library agency is cruciakq the development of the pattern pf pulJlic 
library services envisioned . in this reports It ifi|^in the national 
interest to stimulate and support the strengthening of the state, 
liBfctry ^agency tctper^orm this task. What is required i'?'an agency 
which is clearlv chargejl with aggressive leadership responsibility 
for statewide development t^f adequate public library seryices, and 
equipped structurally anci»administratively to carry out this tasl<. 

3 Important goals in -desi'gning any governmental .organizational 
structure or plan are (1) to provide easy access to the" top'executive 
and legislatiye leaders of the state and (2) to provide the m^ans of. 
formulating and implementing sound, progressive policies aod 
procedures whicW are responsive to changing needs. . ^ / 
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The patteriToF^latrwgam^atiQixJpr administration of public 
library services varies. Board and commissions heading up state 
library organizations are commonly used. Some of these are inde- ■ 

!)endent administrative agencies;' (^thers may be advisory to the 
ibrary unit housed in the state eciucation department or some.^ 
other department of state government. There is some research 
available which concludes that library agencies operating withia 
state educational departments fare better, according to budget ancj 
bthi^r admitlistt'ative criteria, thaniibrary units located elsewhere 
in state government. There are strong proponents for the use of 
independent administrative boards or commissions on the specific 
grounds that they provide direct access to the legisWture and the 
governor. Other observers are critical of the plural executive term 
of organization. While more research is needed in this area, clearly 
no one organizational. form can be prescribed for all states. The 
central criterion is that the state agency must be able to defnon- 
♦ strate substantial political clout at the highest levels of state gov- 
ernnient, and it must be supported by increasingly strong, vigor- 
ous constituencies at state and lOcaUevels, Whatever form is used, 
the criteria indicated above shotild be applied to evaluate its effec- 
tiveness, V 



Alternative Options for 
Funding the Public Library 

One of the: problems in formulating a set of alternatii/e options for 
funding th^ public library is the difficulty of estimating' the total 
national Cdst of a viable pattern of public l\Jbrary services. In this report, 
some effBVt has been made to assess fiscally and cont|>aratively the 
status and level of services «^KichKnow exists. In general terms, the 
report^has been bluntly .criticaJ^of theMiStribution, scope, pattern and 
contQWf of existing services. It has been noted that total expenditures 
by**ft|tes and localities, for public library services (including Federal 
funds) was $814 million in '1971-72. " 

\ '^n effort also has been made to characterize and describe the-poten- 
tial'role^nd functions of the public library in meeting the defined 
ne^ds of a modern society. The points have been made with emphasis 
that the present system of funding the public library is basically defi- 
cient, and that the institution is an underdeveloped national resource. 
In its present form and at its present level of expenditure, it has not 
achieved anything likp its full potential of servke in most communities. 

Based on the $81^1 liiillion national expenditure described above, the 
per capita rate of expenditures in 1971-72 was approximately $4.00. An 
exemplary program, such as found in Nassau Countj^^New York, cost 
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just under $12.00 per capita in the same year. Current calculations for 
Nassau CoUnty indicate a present cost level of almost $14.00 per capita. 
• Thus, it would seem reasonable that,a jribre adequate national program 
^ of public library service's could reflect a per capita cost range^of $8.00— 
. $10,00. Total national expenditures might then approximate a range of 
between $1.7 billion-^nd §2?1 billion, based on 1974 population esti- 
mates. This would seem to be a more realistic national expenditure 
figure on v^hich to formulate a set of alternative options for funding the 
•public libr-a'ry. ■> .J^ ^..-^ . 

.There is a series of five options that can be considered in developing 
alternative systems for financing public library services. For purposes. ., 
of the discussion whdch follows,,.they can be identified as: {1) s^f^l 
quo featuring no change from the. present systto, plX^ i^it^:i!^^{^ 
of the Federal government financing role, {3)^i«<{f tTj^r£ff^ at 
a 75-90 percent of total cost le^l, ^4) expanded stite funding role to the 
75-90 percent levels and (5) a Istaged fundingj program moving to\yard a 
bpl&nced intergovernmental funding sy$tpm. These alternatives are 
intended a^ a strategic,, rather than an exhaustive grouping of possible 
options. Egich will be examined in terms^f the possible^jfdvlxjt^ges, ^ 
disadvantages and problems their implementation vyoiild entail in 
achieving the level and nature of public library services envisioned4|i 
this report. « * ' ' ' 

> ' "if 

'a " n . ♦ 

Status Quo * . ' ^ » 

The difficulty of discussing a status, quo or*nq change option is that 
.as this report makes clear, change itself is a prime fegtuVe of the present 
system. This is particulariy true at the Federal Jev^l in relation to 
revenue sharing, the cutting-off of the categorical funding programs 

. and, currently, the formulation of a new kind of Federal- initia'tive. 
While it is difficult to predict the outcome of present discussfon*s, It is^ 
certain that v^rhatever the final formulation of the Federal program, it 
will have a decided effect on state ^nd local financing patterns. 

One formulatipn of a status quo option ^Vould be to assume zero 
funding of LSCA and a complete reliance on general and special 
revenue sharing to provide Federal funds for local library services, 
Based on the evidence to aate of (1) the meagef^^ccess of local public 
libraries in competing for local revenue sharing fufids, and (2) theory 
modest response of states, under the prodding of ten years of LSCA ta 
provi^de ad^uate levels of state funding, the outcome of implementing 
this kind of option seems very clear. In the present and foreseeable 
future climate of municipal finance, it is not likely that public libraries 
will be able to greatly itiiprove their bargaining position far the tight 

^ local tax dollar. This is particularly true in urban centers where de- 
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just under $12.00 per capita in the same year. Current calculations for 
Nassau Cojjnty ihtlicate a present cost level of almost $14.00 per capita. 
XHug^it would seem reasonable that a more adequMe national program 
of public library services could reflect a per capita cost range of $8.00 — 
$10.00. Total national expenditures might then approximate a range of 
between $1.7 billion and $2.1 billion, based on 1974 population esti- 
mates.' This would seem to be a more realistic national expenditure 
figure ort which to formulate a set of alfemative options for funding the 
public library. ^ - / » ^ ' , „ , ^ , 

.There is a series of five options that can be considered in developing 
alternative systems for financing public library services. For purposes 
of the discussion which follows, they can be identified as: (1) status 
quo featuring no change from the present system, (2) a retrejdchmeiHt 
of the Federal government financing role, (3) di^ift Feiferal funding at 
a 75-90 percent of total cost level, (4) expanded state funding role to the 
75-90 percent level, and (5) a staged funding! program moving toward a 
bulcinced intergovernmental funding systam. These alternatives are 
intended a^ a strategic, rather than an exhaustive grouping of possible 
options. Each will be examined in. terms ,pf the possible at dvdr^t^ges,^ 
disadvantages and problems their implementation would entail in 
achieving the level and nature of public library services envisipnedin 
this report. . 

*^ 

*» ' 

Status Quo- , " 

The difficulty of discussing a status quo or no change option is that, 
.as this report makes clear, change itself is a prime'iec^tufeof the present 
system. This is particularly true at the Federal leVel in relation to 
revenue sharing, the cutting-off of the categorical funding programs 
and, currently, the formulation of a new kind of Federal initiative. 
While it is difficult to predict the outcome of present discussions, it is 
certain that whatever the final formulation pf the Federal program, it 
will have a decided effect on state and local financing patterns. 

One formulation of a status quo option would be to assume zero 
funding of LSCA and a complete reli'ance on general and special 
revenue sharing to provide Federal funds for local Hbi^ary services. 
Based on the evidence to date of (1) the meager success of local public 
libraries in competing for local revenue sharing funds, and (2) the very 
modest response of states, under the prodding of ten years of LSCA to 
provide adequate levels of state funding, the outcome of implementing 
this kind of option seems very clear. In the present and foreseeable 
future climate of municipal finance, it is not likely that public libraries 
will be able to greatly improve their bargaining position for the tight 
local tax dollar. This is particularly true in urban centers where de- 
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mands are greatest and where the disparities between needs and 
resources are most marked. Under present community dev^Iof^m^nt 
patterns, the tight local tax dollar will also increasingly represent a 
barrier to library development irrmany suburban communities Even 
now, suBurban communities are facing substantial and increasing 
municipal service and school costs, and they" frequently are not 
equipped with the kind pf tax base to easily meet new needs. $tatic and 
developing rural communities are characterised by both unrecognized / 
needs and an undeveloped tax base and governmental orjganization / 
; framework. It is unlikely that rural lodal government will as^ appro- 
priate priority to the development of locaHibrary services.' * ^ f 
A potenrial bright spot in^the local government scene, in the context/ 
Ij, of their will and capability^,for developing improved public library 

. services, is at the county level. Counties have the geographic size, 
/ resources and govemnrtental capal^ility to implement improved pat- 
\ terns of public library services. The current ground-swell of interest 
' and activity in courity home-rule is an added plus factor. On the otl^er 
hand, less sanguine observers point out that counties have be^en * 
"emerging" for at least a decade or twd and, as yet, can hardly/be 
called a Viable form of area- wide government, ^ere is also the pi^ob- 
lem that the development and provision of an adequate fiscal support 
' base for a county program of library services must be cobrdinated /with 
the diffused pattern of Ipcal services which now exists. Other eme/ging 
forms of regional governmental organizations, based on cooperative 
• ' agreements among units of local govemf^ent, can also be us/ful in 
developing improved local public library sS^vices. Their limitation is 
that they rarely have their own financing base, nor are they empow- 
ered to levy taxes against any local government tax base. I 

With respect to the state response under a'^atus quo optiort featur- 
ing zero Federal support under LSCA and a Reliance on gerieral and 
special revenue sharing, the likely picture of |ie future is no( brighter 
for development of a modern program of pubfic library services. It can 
be argued that even the direct prodding ofahe LSCA has not produced ' 
the level of state fiscal response that Is required, or thai might be . 
reaisopably expected. Part of the problem is related to the Ibw political 
^ visibility of public? libraries, both at loC4lai:id state govemn^ental levels. 
In addition, c^s discussed eariier, the state organization for the develop- 
ment of public library service^^ most instances, cannot be described 
as providing vigorous and aggressive leadership with ^asy access to 
the executive and legislative centers pf polit/cal and fiscal power. State 
legislation is typically permissive, constrai^^ed, and lac^ks a firm man- 
date for full, continuing developmer^ of high standai/d public libraH 
services availaBle to all citizens! improv.ements must be made in these 
areas before substantially increased state/funding carl be expected. ^ 
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Another factor that mus^ be viewed as detrimental to achieving,an\^ 
upgraded state administrative and fiscal role is the Balkanizing impact ' 
of Federal revenue sharing itself. Two-thirds of revenue sharing funds 
are directed to local governments for the support of a wide range of 
services, including public libraries. States have the mandate for the 
development of public library services, yet they can neither guide nor 
^(direct the utilization of local revenue sharing funds in this or any other 
program area. It is also difficult to design an adequate state fiscat 
support system for public libraries that can be coordinated with a stable 
pattern of use with respect to local revenue sharirtg funds. 

All things considered, it seems apparent that a statu$ quo dptjon, 
featuring zero funding of LSCA and full reliance on general revenue 
sharing funds, is"no^ ^ likely carididate for insuring the development 
and continuing fiscal support of a nationwide modem program of 
public library services. The form and nature of special revenue sharing 
programs have not yet emerged froffi the Congress, and it would be 
. entirely speculative to attempt to evaluate their impact. It can be stated 
with assurance that to achieve the kind of public library services 
envisioned in this report, any such Federal or related state funding 
programs must (1) provide substantial relief for the overyse of local tax 
dollars in this area, and (2) direct the use of such funds toward specific 
measures to improve the distribution, content and quality of such 
services. 

A second formulation of the status-quo option would feature com- 
plete reliance on LSCA and a writing-off of any possible impact from 
revenue sharing funds. Some observers would argue that a writing-off 
of revenue sharing funds in relation to local public library services is 
only a nuance away from present reality . It ha^ been noted eaxlier that 
the latest actual use report indicating the amount of revenue sharing 
funds Msed for public libraries is indeed quite small. Continued reli- 
ance on LSCA in its present form is perhaps not so bleak a picture. The 
key, of, course, is the extent to which LSCA can induce substantial 
increases ^n state funding for public library services. It has beep 
pointed out both that the states have lagged, but also that demonstra- 
ble progress has been made. Again, a prime factor in improving state 
performance in this are^ is to strengthen the form, impact, and man- 
date underpinning stat^ public library organization and legislation. A 
plus factor indicating t'hat the time is ripe to move on this front is that 
states currently enjoy an improved fiscal^and tax base position. Par- 
tially offsetting that factor is Serrano-Priest related pressure for sub- 
stantially enlarging the state fiscal role in support of public education. 
Such action might make substantial inroads in state level unused 
taxing capability. 

The weaknesses of the LSCA have been pointed out. The legisjation 
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projects neither the concept nor tii'e<jrging of a Federal role^in develop- 
ing and maintaining a program 6f public library services designed to 
meet the informational, educatibnal, and culturaT needs of an indus- 
trialized nation, Oth^fv^eaknerfses include the authcfrization-appropri- 
ahons gap, the ineffjeiency of "floor" or minimum grants to each sta^te 
and the absence of ;^lout in evaluating and administering the state plan 
^requirement Thes^ weaknesses, coupled with the fact that the level of 
Federal funding, /historically and currently, under the Act has been 
nowhere near the^ level required to constitute a viable intergovernmen- 
tal partnership for public library development, give rise to serious 
questions on future perfomjance. - . 

' Retrenchment of the Federal Financing Role' ' . 

This option would feature a complete withdrawal of Federal funding 
for the development of public library services, and will be considered 
here without substantive reference to general or special revenue shar- 
ing programs. Defined in this way, the.pption focusses directly on the 
Federal role question in supporting and maintaining public libraries. 
What H really says is^that it is inappropriate for the Federal government 
to participate in such a pr^ram, and that frscal sufTpprt of the institu- 
tion IS a matter to be detemiihed by the states and localities without 
Federal direction or intervention. The option, of course, flies in the face, 
of the developmental history of public libraries guided and stimulated 
" u ,! u ^"^ President's recent statement, cited earlier. It " 
should be noted, however, that realistically, it is not far {Amoved from 
the^Federal position of zero funding described above. Reliance on loca^ ' 
and state governments to make effecfive iise of revenue sharing furids 
tor public libraries can be viewed as tantamount to withdrawal of 
substantive Federal interest. , . - • 

the question of the Federal role in this program area can be ap- 
proached on both fiscal and philosophic grounds. Fiscally, of course, 
thanks to the income' tax and an expanding economy, the Federal 
government represents the largest single souxceof tax receipts. While 
we worship at the shrine of localis> in this country, we have permitted 
the centralization of large componen'ts of our tax resources at Federal 
and state levels. The revenue sharing program itself is evid&iree of this 
tact and theneed to return a small portion.of these funds to states and 
mumapahties. As previously |ointed out, the concept of revenue 
sharing originally was not encumbered with the concomitant elimina- 
tion of categorical supporf prograjyis. There is, then, no basis for the 
withdrawaj.of Federal support for fiscal reasons'. . • ' 

On the philosopliic side, major emphases of,this report have been to 
examine the developmental history of public libraries and to assess 
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their presefit and prospective future potential for meeting the needs 0( 
a modem society. The int|insic worth of the public library insHtuHdn as.^ 
a national resource and its'as yet, unrealized develdpm^tal pdssibili- 
ttes for me^?ting these needs have been emphasized. Certainly there is^ 
no underlying philosophic rattoriale that can 1)6 cited to support a, 
complete Federal withdrawal. J ^ 

Oft the other hand, because of the parttcularj5eve]opmental history 
of ihe public library and the functions whi/:h it caif and should per- ^ 
form, there are indeect valid reasons for retaining ind strengthening " 
the Federal role. The public library i^ chronologically an old institution 
and it emerged out of perceptiong of need which stinA^lated the^> 
interest and fiscal support of private benefactors. Its entt^a„s a pub- 
licly-financejd program supported as a fulf responsibility of govern- 
ment came late and, as a ma{|er 6i fact,^ still emerging. The Federal 
support program itself is less than twjp decades old. States have been 
slow to respond to library devt^lopmdnt needs for a v^h^e variety o( 
reasons, but they have developed n^wja^d strengthened activities ^s^a 
result of a modest Federal stimulus. The institution hastf quiet political 
^d^tj^re and, while aggressive actions are needed in this area, it may be 
the inherent nature of the public library to project a quiet social image. 
It may be that such an imajge is both an aspect of its vulnerability and 
an essence^ of its strength as it seeks to provide a wide range of 
information "and educational services to all. Certainly no one suggests 
that public libraries.^/iowW serve only a selected clientele, or that the 
materials which it offers should be selected to reflect only certain 
viewpoints. The public library's imag^ of social objectivity and open- 
ness to all is beyond question. 

Thys, because of the historical circumstances which characterize the 
emergence of the public libr^ry^ a governmental institution, and 
because of the unique' and broad^so^l purposes which it seryes, it can 
be af-gued that a strong Federal administrative and fiscal role-is essen- 
tiaLto its future development. To the extent that such a role is imple- 
mented fully to insure an ecfUitable distribution of adequate public 
library services, it may one day be diminished or withdrawn. This 
analysis makes clear that such a time iS in the distant futtire, 

^Federalized Library System: > . - 

7^^90 Percent Funding Level ' - . . ; 

Theoicetiqally, it. is possible tp postulate a system of public libraries' 
Federally funded, according to standards, at a 90 percent or higher 
level of actual costs. Ip terms of efficiency and a strat^cally directed 
,:distribution of services to' achieve comparably coverage in all parts of 
*^the nation, such an optional course woul(irank high. It.wduld thus be 
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possible to exploit fully the development and application of the latest 
technology to provide wide accessibility to scarce reference material, 
and to maximize service at the Ipwest possible cost. Using such a plan, 
it wCmJd be easier and more efficient to coordinate such a program with 
libraryWrvice programs funded under ESEA Title II, the Higher 

' Educajibn Act and other library-related Federal assistance programs, 
TheJKibrary of Congress could be viewed as the admihistrative arm of 
th^Fcderal governi»ent for directing and supervising the operation of 
the proposed system. In spite of the apparent rationality that can be 
advanced in support ai this option, the negative aspects and the sheer 
improbability are overwhelming factors. Federal absorption of costs to 
^e tune^of $814 million, let alone the $1 . 7 billiorf or $2. 1 billion level of 

Wffunding^ suggested in this report as ntb^e realistic, staggers the politi- 
^ cal, if not the fiscal, imagination. 

Apart from j^ch ethereal issues, the fact i& that the public library is 
nothing if it is not a community-based agency. Proximity is an impor- 
tant, if not essential, ingredient, notwithstanding the most sophisti- 
cated technology. Local library board^ and community- relations may 
be faulted for not producing a more active, aggressive political consti- 
tuency to insure a higher level of fiscal support, but they constitute a 
vital linkjo the local community. The quality, perhaps the very exist- 
ence, of these grass-roots relationships would be greatly diminished or 
destroyed under a federalized system. No one who seeks a strengthen- 
ing of the Federal role is likely to propose a completely federalized 
public library system. 

Expanded State F.undin/Role: 
7S--90 Pereent Level 

On a scale comparable to the federalized public library system de- 
scribed above, this option features virtual state take-over of public 
library financing. At the lower level of the range (75 percent), this 
alternative would include both complementary Federal and local fi- 
nancing. At the higher lev^l (90 percent), it would likely include either 
a minor amount from Federal or local sources, but not from both. 

Th^ option is similar to substantive proposals for revision of the 
public education financing system, and the problems to which such 
' proposals are a response are comparable. Within each state there are 
wide disparities between educational needs and the tax resources 
requir^ for meeting these needs on an.equijt^able basis. State equaliza- 
tion formulas Und grant systems have been, designed to deal with the 
problem, btft many represent only partial or inadequate solutions.. The 
.Serfano-Priest issue elevated the debate to the U.S. Supreme Court 
wHich invalidated the constitytional, but not the substantive fiscal ques- 
tion. As indicated easier, the state courts are expected to resolve the 
issue. 
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Theoretically, a stronger and more feasible case can be made for state 
.take-over jof the/public. library financing burden than for the federal- 
ized system described above. Th^ state is much more cioseiy related to 
loc^l municipalities ^nd the stages have a weii-recognized mandate fpr 
the development of public libriiry services. While this report is critical 
of state public library adminisirative machinery and legislat^e bases, 
they do exist -^nd are\operatil/e. Under the stimulus, of tSCA, state 
plans have been developed and there is growing awareness of the n^ed. 
for effective, statewide patterns of public library services/Some state 
programs, are exemplary and have strong administrative and fiscal 
support.. * * ' . " 

Although there is a problem of inter-state disparities in terms of tax , 
resources, there is little doul^t that most states could absoTb the in- 
crease in expenditures required to assure the pcesent le^elof public 
library service costs and," over -time, to progressively move to the 
higher plateau's proposed irblhis paper. It has been pointed OHt that ^he 
states currently are irt an improved fiscal position and have the un^^sed 
tax capacity to increase state spending. 

Under this option, the difficulty of inter-state disparities in fiscal 
capacity could be reduced by a Federal input designed to alleviate 
some or all of the problem, at least in those states whicfi deviate 
n\arkedly from national averages. Local tax contributions could be 
^designed op a modest ij^centive basis to. insure an appropriate degree 
of local involvement in the planning and development of an improved 
. public library system. \ 

- The prime weakness of this option,\of course, is that there is no sure 
way of Afcing it happen on a nationwide basis. Federal input, even at 
a 15 or 20 percent level, is^robably not sufficient to either require or 
insure progressive state level respons^required for improved public 
library services. Experience under LSCA provides only partial ^nd 
incomplete evidence, at this, stage, of Effectiveness of the Federal 
stimulus. Moreover, state executives and\legislators may not respond 
well to the challenge of \?astly , increased State support in the present 
revenue sharing chmate. After all, the lion| share of revenue sharing 
funds is directed toward the local level an\ public library support is 
one of the identified objects for which sucllifunds caYi be expended. 
^ These constitute severe, if not disabling, difficulties in .the possible 
implementation of this alternative plan. 

Balanced Intergovernmental Fundiiig System ■ ' - 

The distingdishing- feature of this alterriative is indicated by use of 
thje term '''balanced" and ihe notion, as specified b^low, that such a 
system can be attained on a staged bas^is over time, or revised in 
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accordance with new^circumstances and^changing developmental con\ 
ditions. Sdch a notion is perfectly in accord with the definition of 
federalism as a dynamic, not static, parthershJ'p 6f Federal, state and 
local governments. Moreover, the term "balanced/' as used in the 
formulation of this option, does not refer wholly, or even primarily, to 
an equilibrium based on precisely measured fiscalE^i^ourges. Rather, 
^ the word i§ intended to reflect' the degree of fi^caKand administrative 
commitment required' by eaCh level of government to achieve the 
content and quality of pubjic library services commensurate with the 
needs of a modern society. 

One feature of this, alternative system' would be designed to redress 
the obvious fiscal imbalance of the present system in which 'local 
governments, collectively, provide more than 80 percent of the total 
cost of a sub-standard\pattem of services. The rationale for this change 
reflects ^ response to ^.number of key factors previously cited: (1) 
public library services arVat present inequitably distributed to serve 
total population needsy (2^ iVal municipalities, particularly urban com- 
munities, ^re increasingly cohstrained in their fiscal ability to upgrade 
--and expand, or even maintaV the present level of public library 
services; and (3) the inherent cMiculty that public libraries l\ave in 
developing the aggressive political\constituendes and clout to win a 
higher proportion of tight local tax dollars, > ' ^ ^ 

Another feature would be directed\toward defifling^ and, to ihe 
extent possible, requiring an increased iWel of st^te fisc^ support for 
public library services, Clearly, for reasorta already discussed in this 
report, the state is the logical and approj^ate agency to assume ' 
primary responsibility for the maintenance anH progressive develop- 
ment of such serv^ices. It has both the mandate and the untapped fiscal * 
resources to do the job. Observers of the L$CA program over the years 
have pressed for increased utilization of these Rinfis to establish an^ 
equip viable state library administrative organizations, knd they were 
on point. Any plan to achieve improved library services acci^sible tb all 
citizens which does not feature increased state administr^ve arid; 
fiscal support carries with it a great burden of proof. >^ 

Still another feature would establish a Federal adminfstrative and 
fiscal involvement substantially greater thari the LSCA design. ll^e 
Federal government would establish the planning and administrative 
capability to prepare its own national plan and program for the devel- 
opment of fully adequate public library services. The Federal funding 
program would tie^^t a level commensurate with the task of inducing a 
higher level of state su'pport, and'in a form designed to insure that kind 
of state response. States would be required ^to prepare and submit 
plans specifying their objectives and action agendas to achieve defined' 
goals. 'Plans would be substantively, f^viewed^, approved and audited, 
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to evaluate progress towari^ de^necllge)al«v and to determine eli^bility 
for future, funding. 

To some, this foimulatiorf^f a Federal role might i>^m a replication 
of the tSCA design. 1( is not. What is proposed is a new and broader 
kind of Federal commitment g^eared to nothing (ess than an expanded 
and improved pattern of public library service's for the nation. The 
intermediate and implementing objective is to' insure development bf ' 
a-n intergovernmental fisi:al support system capable of achieving that 
gc^al. The expensive ^nd ineffpcient*'"floor" payments under LSCA 
u^ould be jettisoneid i^ favor of payments geared to a fixed, perhaps 
decreasing, percenta^* of adjusted standatd costs applied to plan 
.approved programs ^f(tT Services. State and local ability to support 
such services and developmental programs, w^ould be taken into ac- 
count. The plan device would be strengthened and would be used; in • 
\ expanded scope, as the'basis for goal-oriented Federal-state adminis- 
trative and fiscal relationships. : ^ ' ^ 

The inevitable question arises: wKat should be th&levjpl or range of 
Federal, state and local government sharing in fhis^ffljrid o^ upgraded 
program? In this connection it should be pointed out that the question 
should be addressed in -terms of a total expenditure leveh moving 
steadily"" upward from $814 million toward something approaching the 
$2 billion figure citec^ earlier. To achieve this progression over the time; 
perhaps 10 ye^rs, required to establish upgraded and expanded public 
library services, it would seem logical to use a staged approach. In such 
a formulation, the Federal proportion cpuld start at a level of'30 percent^ 
of total cost and decrease to 20 percent over the time period. Ttie state 
proportioa could start at^20 percent and increase to 50 percent, and the 
local level could start at 50 percent, and decrease to 30 percent. This 
kind of approach (the figures are n^bintended to be'precise) woyld 
insure immediate relief for. the over-taxed local jurisdictions, provide 
' in(^reased funds from state ^nd Federal goverpments to launch needed 
program improvements and al96 provide for a strategic intergovem^ 
mental fiscal support sy^stem capable of achieving the goal over a ten 
year period of time. The ultimate degree of involvement, as repre- . 
senfed by the final percentage "figures — 20 percent Federal, 50 percent 
state, and 30 percent local-^reflects adequately an appropriate.Vevel of" 
confinuipg interest and invol\^ment by each governmental level. 

The plan outlined is not intended as a precise prescription. It c;an be 
faulted, perhaps, as being impractjc^, even visiohar)' in approach and 
' design. It is ijitendecl, hoivever, as a broad outline representative of 
the features^ of an altenla^tiVe funding system which accords, with 
the scope, cofiter^t and quality of the public library program envisioned 
in this report: Moreaver, it. provides abroad promise of a progressively 
improved public library program and rather immediate relief from the 
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unbalanced p^sent system under which the demise of the public 
library institution can be iinticipated with much certainty. 

FOOTNOTFS ' ^ y 

1 Kathleen MoLf. The Federal Role in Support df I*ubbc Lib)uines>' Issue Paper. 
United States Office oi Education Draft, Februarv 18. pp \~\0, unpubbshed 
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LETTER OF TRAN. 



Miss Marcelle K. FcJote 
Director / 

Indiana State Library 

■/ 

Dear Mijss. F6ote 

■ 7 

This -Summ'ary Report, together with the more- de- 
i:ailed Final Report, completes the work of the 
Cooperairive Bibliographic Center fox Indiana 
Libraries (COBICIL) Feasibility Study, 

The Study findings point to the need for a 
coof>erative center. It is recommended that the 
center be established under Indiana* s Library Ser- 
vices Authority Act and that the State Library 
work with/ other libraries to bring the recommended 
Indiana Cooperative Library Services Authority 
/(INCOLSA) into being. ^ • 

A. number of potential INCOLSA services were con- 
sidered. Priority of attention shojuld go to es- 

' tablishing the basic bibliographic control needed 
to sifpport state-wide inter library loan, refeqrence 
and user services. It does not appear feasilple 

. for Indiana to' develop a lar^e'-scale computer cen- 
ter at present, and coopeiration witlx the Ohio Coll- 
,eg^ Library Center is rec6mraended as an initial 
means of providing large libraries and processing 
centers with data base services. However, INCOLSA 
should develop a systenv to use Library of Congress 
MARC tapes to meet the cataloging needs of the^ 
many hundreds of small lib:^aries in\the State 'that 
cannot afford expensive 'Services. Oi^er f^reajs of 
concern include control of non-book materials and 
continuing ^education and training programs 



The INCOLSA an^ ^ea Librairy Services Authori _ _ 
(ALSA) gr<^ps; should find the COBIClL data of use 
. in future projects.. This Study did not cover all 
the analytical possibilities. It** is recommended 
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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 



Miss Marcelle K. Foote 
Director 

Indiana State Library 



DeaY Miss Fdotet 




This Summary R^port^S^jJ^^^ether with the more *de- 
tailed Final Report Completes the work of the 
Cooperative Bibliographic Center for Indiana 
Libraries (C0BICIL) Feasibility Study, 

The*Study findings point to the need • for a 
cooperative center. It is recommended that the 
center be Established under Indiana's Library Ser- 
vices Authority Act and that the. State l^ibrary 
work WD thv other libraries to bring the recommended 
Indiana Cooperative Library ServidJl^ Authority 
(INCOLSA) into being. ^ 

A number of potential INCOLSA services were con- 

> sidered. Priority of attention should go to Es- 
tablishing the basic bibliographic control needed 
to support state-wide inter library loan, reference 
and user services. It does not appear feasible 
for Indiana to develop a lar^e-scale computer cen- 
ter at ptesent, and cooperation with the Ohio Coll- 
ege Library Center is recbmmended as an initial 
meatis of providing large libraries and processing 
centers with data base services. However, JNCOLSA 
should develop a system to use Library of Congress 
MARC tapes to meet the cataloging 'needs of the\ 
many hundreds of small libraries in the State that 
cannot ^afford expensive services. Other area^ of 
concern, include control of non-book materials and 
continuing education and training programs. 

' ' 1^ 

The INCOLSA and Area Library Services Authority 
(ALSA) groups should f iftd the COBICiL data of use , 

> in future projects. This Study did not cover All 
the analytical possibilities. It is recommended 
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that a comprehensive annual statistical report 
be developed for all Indiana libraries to keep 
the COBICIL data current. 

The majority of libraries surveyed, regardless 
of type, recommended the establishment of a 
cooperative center as^ part of the Indiana State 
Library. However, this approach would not allow 
some desirable fe^^tures and is not recommended" 
Yor reasons summarized herein and discussed in 
detail in the full, report ^>.,T,tr ^sh,Quld become 
in mind, however, that a clear man<3ate has been 
expressed for the State Library to serve as the 
ombudsman for Indiana's library intei^ests in 
emerging state, regrtstnal, and nat ionaK^ networks . 
I strongly support thiK view. ^ 

yo^ are aware, this projfeqt had the cooper- 
ton and support of rtany pec^l^^both in Indiana 
elsewhere. Their contr ibutibnl&y the excell- 
ent Vork of the Task Force, its Chairman HarojLd 
BakeiLy and the Advisory Committee added greatly 
to the work that was accdmplished. Any, errors 
in interpretation of survey findings or this 
report are my responsibility. 

It is gratifying to Learn that, since the final 
meeting, work has already begun on establishing 
the recommended center. Some information about 
thes^ recent developments is included in this re- 
port to bring readers up to date on INCOLSA. 



Respectfully submitted, 

Barbara Ev^ns Markuson 
Library Consultant 
COBICIL Project Director 
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INTRODUCTION ^'^ 

>This report summarizes the activities, findings 
and recommendations of the Fef^sibility St*udy for a 
Cooperative Bibliographic Center for Indiana Li- 
braries (COBICIL) . A complete report has been /pub- • 
lished under the title Indiana Cooperative Library 
Services Authori.ty; A Plan f or ^ the^Future. ,The 
COBICIL Project Final Report (Indiar^a State Library, 
1974. 156, A-92 p.) A limited "^number of. copies 
are available; when .the^ supply, is exhausted copies 
'will be available from Indiana S1:ate ^Li^brary or\ 
interlibrary loan. ^ 

.This' report is organized in three parts. Th6 first 
part covers the origins, activities j and work of the 
COBICIL ^Study. The second part discusses major, 
finding's and recommendations .The* third describes 
the*" riecoimnended cooperative bibliographic center 
and the-'work required to-^ring\it in't«»^,elng . 

Hundreds of people participated in this Study. A 
list of acknowledgements woul<^, itsfelf, be a lengthy 
-tpublication. HoWever , support given by the follow- 
ing gro'ups is particularly noteworthy: ' 

* Indiana Library A'^soci^tion • 
I^idiana ♦School Library Associati9ti 
Indiana Library Trustees* Associa,tion 
.Indiana Chapter, Special Library Assoc iaJ^dti^ 
Indiana Association for Educational ComSiunications 
and Technology ; -iij , ' 

^' Program Committees, Indiana Di sVict Library 

, Meetings - - ,\ s 

Indiana State University Library tand Compute-^ 

^ Center "^^^ . ^ ^ 

Indiana Department of Public Instruction 
Ohio College Library Center, Columbus, Ohio 
'Miami University, Oxford, Ohio ^ 
J Western College, Oxford, Ohio . / 

And, finally, appreciation is due all the librarians 
who completed the COBICIL Survey form. ... 
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_ ^ THE- COBICIL FEASIBILITY STUDY ' 

^ackaround 

Over the past decade libraries have faced mouhting 
problems. Costs for staff and materials are rapid 
Xy escalating, user demands are increasing, and 
the amount of- published information d,s growing." 
Librarians are also concerned with ways to reduce 
duplication f,of ^ffprt and to provide better ser- , 
vides to all types'of library uselrs. The** use. of . ' 
new technology, such as telecomirfUh ic^ti an s , com- 
puters, microforms, etc., brings . ^problems as well, 
as benefits for libraries ar^d' lib:^ary users. The 
interest in cooperative programs and the recen.t' ^' 
growth of on-line library networks! stem- largely, 
from their potential in solving many critical 
^ 'problems, in' the library community^ of today. 
'""-.> ^ * ■ ^ 
An -informal grpap began, discussing these . problems 
ahd ^considering- Indiana; ^ need for a cooperative 
bibliQgraphic center. In ear^y 1972 these dis- 
cussions' crystallized into plans for a study, at 
least of the ^academic '^library needs'. In working 
with, this group. Miss Marcelle K. Foote, Director 
of the ^Indiana State .Library (ISL), sugges^ted ex- 
panding the study to include all types of librar- 
ies in the. State. The group readily agreed and 
with ISL '^taff fievcloped a proposal for a U.S. 
Office of ^Education Library Servrces and Construc- 
tion Act (LS^) .Title I grant. The proposal was 
approved for funding-. Thje Feasibility Study for 
a Cooperative Bibliographic Center for Tndiana 
Libraries (COBICIL)- ^|Degan in October 1972. 

• - / 

The COBICIL Study Staff 

Mrs.. Barbara Evans, MaCrkuson, ah independent li- 
brary consultant was engaged aV COBIGIL Project 
pirector.- Her responsibilities included the con- 
duct- of major tasks, participation in ^dissemi- 
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national activities such $ls workshops , seminar s and 
information releases, and preparation of proje'ct^^ 
plans, the Indiana Library Siyvey, and project 
reports. 

Thfe original group. wa§ enlarged to make a COBICIL 
1:ask Force widely representative of the Indian^ li~ , 
brary community . Task , Force members were nom'inated 
by various Indiana libifary groups.*. The Task Force 
was a working team. Individua-i members carried out 
many specific tasks and the entire group met a 
total, of ,20 days during the Study. 

An Advisory Cdmmitt.ee was also appointed from nom- 
inees submitted by associations. This Committee 
enlarged the -representat^n- of types and sizes of 
libraries and. of gepgraptric iriterests. This Com- 
mittee served as a sounding-board and as spokesmen 
about' COBICIL in local areas. The Committee had 
three formal meetings during the Study. (Members 
of the task Force and Advisory. Committee are listed 
inside the "covers' of this report;^ members of .the 
original planning group are indicated by asterisks.) 

COBICIL Activities 

Efforts were made throughout the project to keep 
Indiana 'librarians abreast^ of developm^ts. The 
Project Director spoke at all eight District meet- 
ings in 1973. In addition, she talked to the 



^ The Associaltions and ^^encies represented on 
COBICIL committees incl'ucie the Indiana Mbrairy Assoi 
iation,^ Indiana' School Library Association, Indiana 
Library Trustees- Association, Indi'alia Association^ 
for Educational Communications ^rid Technology, Ind- 
iana Cha^ptet, Special Library Asspciation, ILS Tecji^ 
nical Services Roundtable, and the Indiana Depart- 
ment t-of Public Instruction. " . * 



f 61 lowing groups: ' ' 

Midwest^ State Library A\enci^BS Meeting, 1973 
' ILA Tefchnicqil S^yicesJ^oundtable , 1973 
ILA Autoijiation RoundTable^ ' 1973 ' - 
Ohio^Vall^y Group df fhe Technical Services 

Librar/ans^ 1973 
Graduate Library School, Indiana University, 1974 
'I Staff Seminar, Purdue Univer-jii^: Library, 1974' 

Harold Baker i Task Force Chairraw» spoke to the 
H^ds of Large Public Libraries meeting, a^id many 
otH^ij TaskJ Force and Adviso3;y Cotaraittee members 
spokis^ to l'6c5il groups duAp6 the Study • 

■ \ - ■ • y ^ ■ 

Bress releases* werife jjiv^seralnated to Indiana aind 
nationai\publica1:i6hs and stories appeared ir> news- 
papers anX journals. Task Force members and the 
Proj^ect jpiif^ctor prepared articles about COpiCIL; 
A' brii^f bibi'^pgraphy of - the major titles is pro- 
vided ^n the" i^st page of this report-* 

Developra^4its aboVt other cooperative activities 
were brougjjit to the attention of Indiana' JLibra- 
ians. Dr. Il^onald P^liller, Director of the New 
England Librfiay and\nformation Network (NELINET) 
spoke to the Task Forfee and Advisory Committee 
at an all-day meeting a;t ISL. Dr^ Phillip L. Long 
( then Associate btirecto]^^^of the Ohio College Li- ^ 
brary Center ((XL^) addrl^ssed the Automation 
Roundtable during t'fe^ ILA/i;^A Annual Conference. ^ 

Task Force members, ti^i AdvisWy Committee, and ; > 
Indiana librarians were\al'so gxve^i th^ opportunity 
to see a library network\in o^i^tion. . The Task 
Florae visited Miaana University aru^ Western College 
in Oxford, Ohio, to see the OCLC n^work in a , 
working environjnent . Through. OCLC aiaid Indiana ^ ^ 
Libraury Association sponsorship, the GpB^ICIL 
group was able to arrange a thr^^-day d^monstra- ' ^• 
tion of the OCLC 'system duri-ng the^ ILA/ILTA Con- 
fprenca in October 1973. Librar iainLS f rom ^Kent ^ 



state University, and Heidelbe'rg College came from 
Ohio to demonstrate tJhe use of onrldne terminals 
to Indiana librarians. OCLC staff member S; .provided^ 
technical support duripg the ^demonstration. 

The COBICIL, Pcoject f>lan - 

^^^^^^^^^^ ' > 

The. COBICIL Project Plan inclucied three majo» are^wj^ 
of investigation. These werei 

d collection and a^nalysis ^of informatio!r 
about ,^ndi,ana librar:it®s» - - 

o analysis of de^v^lppments* outside Indiana., and 
^o gieneration teGommendations and a plan* 
of. actipn based on findings. | 
^ * ' / t 

T)iiyee principal metjiods' were used to obtain Indiana 
library d%ta: the ^Indiana Library, Survey, th^ Indr 
iana-:MARC/OCLG"^search project, and literkture re- 
view. The firsi^two' projects will be described 
' beioin^* > ^, ' . ^ ' . 

\ : ' /" ■ "*t ■ • \ : - ^ 

A Survey form was developed and f^ent to more t^an ^ 
800 ir^iana libraries. Surveys were sent t6 all 
public , college and university, aaid spe9ial li- 
br.arie^ in the State'.' Private and public school 
libraries'^>.were ««urveyed on a ssonpling basis, be- ' 
cause of the large rtumber.of schools involved 
(2,672). *The. public school library survey sample 
was coordinated with the I ndiaoia .Department- of 
Public ' I nstrjuct ion. The Depaftmefit also handled 
J:hef mailing of the Sndiana Library Survey to the 
public "Schools. ^ After tabulation of the 420 us- 
able returnjs by the Project Director, the data 
were converted to machine-jfeai^able :form at Ihd- 
iaha State University (ISU) Library. ISU also ' - 
contributed staff time for computer programming 
and the ^iSU Computi^r Center contributed the time 
to process the data. The survey findings are • ^ 
reported in PART II. 



Since Indiana was iTnterested in a cooperative 
center to serve all typ)es of libraries, it was oT' 



interest to learn more about the types of ro4terials 
being proces^cj in various libraries. A sample Vf 
in-process titles was selected from school, public, 
college, university artd sp.ecial libraries. Thes^ 
titles were searched against the MAPJC (Machine-^, 
Ridable Cataloging recorxis from the Library of^ 
Congress) and the OCLC records in^the OCIXI data 
base. .„The titles were searched against the data 
base' by "staff members at Western College, Oxford, 
Ohio, and the phio College Library Center.* The 
results^of this study aire discussed in Part' II. 

letter of inquiry , accompanied by documentation 
".about COBICIL^ was sent to all sta,jte and U.S. terr- 
itorial libraries. Information wa^ solicited about 
relevant' projects bpetatiionSi' or 'underway in othier 
areas. This information was useful in developing 
projfect recom^nendations . - • • ^ 

The'' Study was aljso concerned, with ' the preparation v 
of prpject reports. Tlie^e Included'^lfhte Project 
Plan-, .the full Final l^eport, and tt^is Summary-Re- ^ 
pof t* The complete Final Report v*as s^nt to all 
Sfirvey respondents and other Indiana JLiba;ar ies > 
to alliyother state libraries, to all accredited 
U.S. ajfid Canadiarl' library schools, to network cen- 
ters, /to library associations and journals , and 
to./Other appropriate groups. ' The , Nummary Report - 
wi 1-1 have a simij.ar distribution, bust ' the , pri/nary 
emphasis will be on ImJiana agendie^ . 

' ' . . " ^ ' • " ' « ' ' - • ' V ' ^ ^ , . r 

In addition, two proposals wei;e prepared and ' ^ 
funding was obtained for botrf .pro j.ects - The first - 
project, funded by the U.S. Office of ^Education, ^ 
Bureau of Libfarie'S and Educational^ Technology, . 
: : , • ' * ^ ■ ^ ^ 

Xhe^odLC data/basfe consists 6^ MARC recox^ds and 
recarcjs in^ut, by .OCU^ members, in.a I^C f o'lrjaat f At 
the- time the study was conducted there' were, about " 

,750,000 -records the da^ta base, about^ 400,000 wei;e 

"MAkc. r'ecords. 
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will investigate use of on-line networks in li- 
braries. A report "Factors Affecting th^ Adapta- 
tion of Academic and Other Libraries^ to On-Line 
Networks" will be published early in 1975, The* 
second proposal presented ai basic three-year plan ^ 
for the organization and administration of the 
reconuaended cooperative center - the Indiana Coop- 
e'rative Library Services Authority (INGOLSA) - 
, and requested funds to ca^rry out thife initial 
implementation. This project Wa$ approved for 
fupding under an l^CA grant, 

:::>ummary , 

f 

The COBICIL Study aimed at developing a compre- 
hensive picture of Indiana librariesC,! Looking * 
bagk, it is easy to finQ plan^ that were too 
^bitious, schedules that Wre not met, ahd time 
lost. „ On the other hand*, there is .now a body of 
planning data based on what was ^rqbably the 
largest , library survey j^et att^pted in the State. 
And there has been an' aggressive effort to inform" 
pe^ople, about^t^Q projeot and it s^f indings • Sever- 
al-*hundred people librarians , trustees , library ; 
school students library tfechnicisuns , and educ- 
ators -.were exposed to.netwdrks, l±trrary autp- 
tnation'^, and formalized interlibrary -cooperation* 
For many, these were hew cohcept^s. 

During the study, librarians throughout Indiana 
were itivariably helpful. The plans ^described in 
Part- III, .supported by data-in Part II, at6 ba^sed 
on information and comments rec^i^veci from tKese 
librarians* To an unusual extent, the COBIClL 
group did no\ have preconceived notions thait they 
trifaxi to foist on others. The group'bas listened 
to- its pefe^-s, and within »the limits of its collectr- 
ive wisdom', has 'attempted- to .heed 'their/ counsel • 

'The tangible results of this- Study .are summarized 
* in the following sections." ~ * 
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. PART I I 

SUMMARY OF PINDINGS AND CONCLUSIC^S 

• . • ■ , ■ 

In assessing the feasibility of ^ cooperative 
bibliographic center, factors such as economics, 
njped, potential services^^ and attitudes toward 
cooperation were studied. - Devolopraents in 
cooperation and networks in other states, regions, 
' and at the n^itional level were also reviewed. 

In ^ sense, tFte Feasibility Study 4vas a system! 
analysis at the gross level. Individual' libra- 
ries can be subjected to detailed analysis. How- 
ever, in a state-wide study, hundreds of librar- 
ies are involved and analysis, to be practical, 
must be concerned with the overall picture. In 
addit ion object ive data mwst be "coupled with 
subjective judgments about long-tange trends, 
national plans, and new technology.' • » 

A ^lummary of Study findings' is presented in' 
^jthe following thrQe sections'. Section A deals 
with f indings^rrelated to Indiana, Section B with 
the outside library oommuoity, and Section C 
with bibliographip standards j network economics, 
and technology. Recommendations are presented 
in Part III. ^ , . 

Section A. The Indiana Library Community 

Background : Indiana has an official population 
of 5, 193, 669, according to the 1970 Census. It 
is thirty-eighth among, states, in size, having 
36,291 -square miles. Almost a perfect parallel- 
ogram in shape, Indian^ is about 275 miles long 
and 175 miles wide. The Capitol, Indianapolis, 
is almost the exact center of the State. 

Over the past few decades Indiana has been 

changing from a rural to an industrial State 

and non-agricultural employment steadily increases. 
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E*ducation has historically been ^of importance and, 
in comparison witl) the U.S. overall, Indiana cit- 
izens attend school for more years. Libraries are 
and important factor in Indiana's econonw and edu- 
cation. 

Nevertheless, testimony before the Lej/islature in 
1966 indicated that over half of I ndi/ana ' s elemen- 
tary schools hjad no library facilities, and that 
only 20% of the secondary school libraries met the 
North Central ^Association of Colleges and Secon- 
dary Scho6l standards. This sitU/^tion continues 
to be a problem. . ^ 

Indiana has a tiraortion of independence from Fed- 
eral control; during 1956 to 1^66 controversy a- ^ 
rose ovQr use of Federal library aid. In 1961" 
these funds were used at the/ State" "level , but many 
local boards continue to have a sincere and gen- 
uine fear of Federal contr9i. 

Indiana also has held tenaciously to units of gov-'-' 
ernment crealted in a ruratl society and this has in- 
fluenced library development.' After much debate, 
a county library law wa^s passed in 1917, but only 
20 county libraries were formed over the next three 
decades; 47 counties pxxt of 92 counties now have 
such service,* ^ / 

/ 

The map in Figure l/ shows where we stand now. Of 
the 1,008 township^ in Indiana, 6*79 are totai:j.y 
served by free public library service, 29' are par-' 
tially served, ^d 300, or 29.9%, h^ve no free 
public libraries./ Within this unserved area, 
approximately on^-fourth of the State geographically, 
496, OOP people rjfeside. Library service is partiSilly 



* To conserve space, soiTtces of statistical data 
and other r^fe^^ences are not giVep. Interested 
readers should consult .the full dOBIC^L Report 
for- further details and footnote ci"t^tions. Deri- 
vations of estimates are also explained there. 
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provided by county libraries, now available iix 47 
counties, 'leaving portions of the remaining 45 
counties without service. Service prbtilems h^ve 
also been compounded by emigratiop from citiejs to 
formerly rural areas that are now suburbaui hpus- 
ing developments outride the library's taxing\ 
district* This "rural" unserved population in- 
<yeased from 397,000 in 1970 to 4^5^000 in i972^ 
his trend is .quite apparent in areas around , such 
cities' as Frankfort, Huntington, Jef fersorjville, 
Kokomo, Marion, Muncie, Peru, and Wabash, . which 
are industrial c^pmrnunities'^with |few home sites 
left within the taxing district, jConsequently, 
more affluent citizens, who by virtue ^f educa- 
tion or their pareers are naturatl library patrons 
arfe moving ' beyond the library ' s 'taxing district. 

Indiana has ^a. long, interesting, and innovative' 
library heritages Much, has" been' done. Much re«- 
mains, to be done. The COBICIL Study is part of 
this continuing effort. 

' ^ ' , ' I 
Libifary Funijing and Budgets ; .An estimated / . 

$74,400,000 is spent $innually on Indiana's li- . 

braries. The jbcpenditures for libraries, by type 

are: r ' ' - " ' ' 

Public , ' • $24,807,000' 33% 

"School ' L * ,-21,750,000 29 . 

, College & University 21,^20,000 28-' 

Special' ; 7,307,000 10 

This smnual expenditure, ^by' budget item*", is dis- 
tributed as follows: * 

Bc5oks & Other Materials $17,320i90Q 23-0% 
• Sal ar ie.s ' ^ * * 44 , 040 , 000 '53 . 4 

: ^ All O^heV' Expense,s ' / 14,0*25,000 / 18.6 

Figure 2 shoW^ how library funds ^ are expanded \>y- 
type 'of '^library. ^ ' . ' ^ - J 

.*Alth6ugh Indiana public libraries receive rela- 
tively high p^-qapita "support on the^average 
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pro\>ided by county libraries, now available in 47 
counties, 'leaving portions of the remaining 45 
counties without service . Service problems have 
also been compounded by emigration 'from citiqs to 
formerly rural areas that are noW suburban hous- 
ing developments outside the librjary'3 taxing 
district. This ''rural" unserved population in- 
creased from 397,000 in 1970 to 4^2,000 in 1972:. 
This trend is quite apparent in areas around such 
cities as Frankfort, hjuntingtdn , Jef f ersonville, 
Kokomo, Marion, Muncie, Peru, and Wabash, which * 
are industrial c^ommunities with 'few home sites 
left within t"he taxing district. Consequently, 
more^* affluent citizens, who by virtue Of educa- 
tion or their careers ar"e*natural library patrons, 
aie moving beyond the library's taxing district. 

Indiana has a long , interesting , and .innovatiive 
library hermitage. Much has been done. Muclj/^re- 
mains to be done. The ^COBICIL Study is par^ of 
this continuing effort. 

Library Funding and Budgets : An estimated 
$74,400,000 is spent annually on Indiana's li- 
braries. The expenditures for libraries, by type, 
are: ^ " , 

Public $24,807,000 • 33% 

School 21,759,000 29 ^ 

College .& University 21,520,000 2^, 
Special 7,307,000 10 

This annual expenditure, by' budget item/ is dis- 
tributed ^s follows: 

Sooks & Other Materials- $17,320,000. 23.0% 
, Salaries \ 44,040,000 5*8.4 

All Other Expenses 14,025,000 18.6 ^ 

Figure 2** shows l^ow library funds are expended by 
type of/ library. 

Although Indiana public libraries receive a rela- 
tively high per-capita support on the average 
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($5.06 from taxes per capita), the small popula- 
tion base of ^any libraries makes for meagre bud- 
gets, especially in a period of inflation. While 
Som^ Indiana libraries have bi*4gets r anging^^ f r om 
half a millio n to several million dollars, the 
majority opefS??^ on a modest level. 

COBICIL data show that, during fiscal 1972, half 
of Indiana** s public libraries spent less tban. 
$4,400 for books and other materials, less than 
$11,489 for salaries , and less than $7,755 for all 
othQr expenses^. Half of the school libraries spent 
less than $1,994 for bo^k^ and materia'ljs, less than 
$9,300 for salaries, and less than $400 for] all 
other expenses. 

Data for college and university libraries indicate 
that half spent less than $38,665 for books and 
materials, Iqss than $62,000 for salaries, and- less 
than $15,900 for all other e^q^enses. For special 
libraries, the comparable figures are: $6,172 for 
books ^nd materials, $18,500 for salaries, and 
5^,500 for other expenses. - 

Staff Resources : As shown above, salaries are 
the largest library budget item. A number of ex- 
perts' contend -^Ihat service industries, sucb as 
libraries are highly sensitive to rising manpower 
costs. During the past three years, salaries ab-. 
sorbed 59.3% of the total, budget in<!!r eases' receiv- 
ed by Indiana' s public libraries. However, t^is 
increase ^s barely in line with cost-of-living 
increases (public libraries spent 8.6% bpre for ' 
salaries from 1970 to 1971 and 9.2% from 1971 -to 
1972). Therefore, it is perhaps safe to infer 
t'hat , in many libraries, staffing is in a ."holding" 
pattern and that libr.ary manpower in the St^te will 
not increase dramatically over the next few y^ars. 

overall, the raiio of professional to non-profes- 
sional staff 1-5) i3 much lower than the . 
1 professi9nal to ev^ry 4 or 5 non-professionals 
recommended by library . management experts* The 

• ■ 
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ratio is influenced by ttie many libraries with 
'only one staff 'member (44%^ or 180 out of ^.420 
iTbraries responding to the Survey wWe in this ' 
category). . ^ . / i 

It is, estimated that IrJdiana!s total library tnan- 



power i% about 7,>00 adtual workers, or aboW 
6,270 full-time-e^ivalients. *The average -library 
staff ^ is: - , ^ * ^TJ TT - 



Public \ " 
School ' i 
Coliege & University 
Special- --^^^ 



Professional 
3.4 I ' 
0.6 ' ' 
9.4, 
5.9 



Non- 
Professional 



3f9 : 
013 - 
15.8 
2.6 



Staff ing problems. mentioned by respondents include: 
^ 1) shortage of skilled staff members, ' 
V 2) lack'of opportunity^ for staff tp improve ' 
skiris, and •*'■ * 
3) l^ck, ,bf subject SfDecialist's on library \ 
staffs .V • ' ' 



* . - • 

Library- Coll^cti®ns : ^Collectively, 394 respoi/idents ' 
^reported 28,100,173 items. ^ Based on this, an est- 
imate of 42,674,000 for ^the holdings of all Indi- 
ana libraries was derdved. Holdings by 'type of 
library are estimated as follows: ' " ' 



Public *• ' 

School ■ ' 
College & University 
Special * ' ' 



11,542,600 
10^^0,170 
l/, 620, 750 
^5,:a90,460 



27.0% 
23.9 
36 .6 . 
12/4 



It is estimated that the/statfe ' s ^library resources' 
are comprised' of: 



Books (including 

- paperr backs^ 

Periodicals and 

other serials 

* i 
Films & filmst*rips 



27,951,009 65.5% 
V 4,139,400^' ^ 9.7% ^ 

512,000 1.2 



Sound recon^dings 2,389,700^ 5.6% ' - 
Microforms ^ 5,035,500 11.8. 

0:ther holdings 2,688\500> 6.3 

'Many, respondents noted the inadecjuacy of local 
colljeetioas^ Th;is is borne put by the importance 
a:'ttribute''d tx> inter library loan and the degree 
of \inter library loaxi copper atiorr (only 9.5^ of 
the :!;esp6nderfts: db -not allow, materials to be sent 
out On loan "^tp another library).. . . ^ 

Indiana' s'^ libtaijy collectiolfis^ are- heavily used. 
The public Irbfar^es » al^one' bir<:ulated almost 25 
miiljLt>n items- in 1972 (afloat 5 items for e^ch ^ 
citizen iri the Sta^e prf'thg avjeraqe) . . Total cir- 
culation^ for' all types of libraries is estimated 
to be "more than 63 million items' a year. 

Library; Operations ; An estimated 760 mahyears of 
labor iS'.expended annually in abquisitioji of li- 
brary materials in Indiana; 'the cost of this- man- 
power ■ i$ estimated at $4/897 ,000|; This effort 
results in the annual addition*o^, about 3,613,700 
items pomp r.i sing: " ' 

/ Bpoks,' including paperbacks--. 1,843,000 
' Periodicals and seriails ; 354,200 

* Filn^s and filmst,rips " ^ 419,200 . 

Sound recordings ^ ^ ^ .191,500 
Microforms ^ / - • 390^300 ^ ^ 

^ Qjther materials ' 415,600, 

Cataloging of th^se materiars Requires. an estima- 
'ted 1,''103 manyears annus^lly% However, this man- . 
"power is not sufficient to process* all ^laterials 
pui^chased ahd'many" libraries are unable to catalog 
such thinCis as maps,' periodicals , ^technical r^- 
port§, go\>ernment documents, ^films' ,aijd sound re- 
* wordings. Tl^e nlanpower cost for cataloging is 
an estimated; $7,070,200.. . j 

Many respondents do not take a'civant^ge of .avail- 
able cataloging services. 'Alma&t 41% rely pri- 
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marily on original local cataloging. -Others 
reported use of such services as: 

Commercial services & 

processing centers ^ 22.^% 

. ^ Library of Congress cards '21.2 

\' H.W. Wilson cards , 11.7 

Slightly mote than 2% ha*ve no catalog at all. 

An estiniated" 12,372,690 catalog cards are pre- 
pared annually. ^ Slightly more tlian half 
j[6,620,700) ^re librafy produce^ and -the rest 
are obtained from outside sources.^ ' /s.f. 

About 585 manyearsM^lre • ixpended annuallyr 
in serials activities at a cost of $3, 74^^ '650. 
'Most libraries have small' serial collections 
as the following estimates for the 'entire State 
show: . - t 



Total Cbllection 

Under 1 ,pOO items 

1.000 to 5,000 items 

5.001 to 20,000. 
20,000* to 597900^ 11 
Over 50,001 >it ems 




Number of 
Libraries 

1,760 

• 102 / 
. 22 
15 

12 ' 



Percent 

^ 92.0% 
5.3 
U2 
0.8 
0.*6 



The above estimates are corlcerned with the num- 
ber of serial pieces (an estimated total of 
4', 139,400). The number of titles held-ip the, 
St^te was estimated to be: 

***** 

Cux;rent" subscription titles 299., 000 



Inactive or ceased titles 



124,600 
423-,600 



• No attempt was ma^de t6 determine the r^umber of 
unir^ue titles. / The Indiana'^ Union List - of 
Serials , which records the holdings, of the majb 
libraries in" lffie state includes 95,000 tatles ^ 
and cross references. ~ , ' v 



An estimated 1,117 raanyears are devoted to cir- ' 
culation actiyit:}.e.s in Indiana, librar>ies at a 
cost of $7,159,970 a year . Total annuaj. circu- 
lation for ad:! libraries is estimated at 63,750,200: 
The labor cost per item circulated, exclusive of 
the cos,t of library pages i donated volunteer eff- -'i 
ort, sind equil5ment and ma;terials, is roughly 11 ^ 
cents per' item ' if all costs . are charged to ; ""^ 
items circulated. " * " - < 

About 39% of the respondents were inf requel^t, par- 
-ticip^nts in interl^ibrary iban^^i.e*, enciaged in4-~> 
fewer than 10 transactions a year. ; About ' 66%? of - ^ 
these participants were school libraries ' arid, aB ; ^ 
a rule, school libraries engSge in ;inter library — P ' 
loan to a lesser eictent than other libraries' d<y. 
Howev^er, some scho^ libraries- reporte^ firom ^i^t-y 
to several, hundred 'inter library Ipan trarl'sactibns 
per iaonth'. ^ ' « ^ • r 

The moderate to frequent users; of interlibr^ry ^ 
loan rejqUest materials as 'foMows: , , ; 

>: ' . , ' ' • . . V ■"• 

' Less than 25 -lequests monthly ^64.8%. 

26 to 50 requests monthJLy ^15.5 ' 

51 to lOb'-requests monthly ^ " &v9- ^ 
lOi to 500, requests inpntly ^ 9.4 
Over 500 "requests monthly ^ 3.4 

' Althbugh m"any 'libraries s^nd material on ihterli- 
' brary loan,. the majority sent fewer than -5 items 
'per month. ^ By contrast j 23 libraries send more 
than 51 items jaonthly , -and 7 sen^ more than' 500. 
items a month. . " - . ^ ^ ^. 

Indiana libraries request of each other, an esti- 
* mat^'d 291,900 items annually. Within the S^tate of 
; Indiana, int^r library loan accounts for 39% of 
all" iateriibrary activai^, and outside Indiana 
the rate is even higher. Almost 42% of all inte?- 
li^Trary activity between Indiana libraries and >i- 
. 'brairies in other states is due> to interlibrary loan. 
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Ind^na ^lloy^tes^^aboiilt 1,80^ manyejars"*toj;r4/ar- ^ 
^^^ce reader. IfeerYic^S/fexclusiv^e'ofr^c^TOul'^^^ 



^li%n estimated annual; \cc^^t of •$^1,600,000. ^Jf^ 
all effk>rts Were^xpe^c^d on rfeferenbe ^ii1quirie'$, 
"thr^ Avould/.at preseot Indiana" library ""sal^irjlef , 
rdjVide about 45. mii^Utes Of referegc^ ^ervic^ a 
eaW 4o''each citizen of Whe 9t'ate. 

-^ndiana libraries ^Iso 'e<idp'erate irx provision of 
^'Tffj^eniie .^erviqe. ^ Slightly more tKan 19% »of the 
* rVs^ndents. pall^on* arv^'tlTTG^^ f f om^ once^. a . , 

w^R'Uo several' -bimes a daV for, ^uxph \help-/; It is 

'roughly, estimated tjiat' theie aJre. 11.5,990 inquiries' 
^ annually for/'which assis'tante is, . sought f rora^^ an^^ 

^Other* i^ndi^jt^a" l^ibi^ar^.-- "^Even wi-tfi^utsi^fe^ a^sis-'^ 



.,<tante, ^Indiana l^^faiies dg Vigt r^te the ^quality, 
of t;heiWl(>caJL'-^rv|.ce' too highly /' ^OThe combined' 
'averageA response for quality Wf general and in- 
depth referenf^ ivas:, \ * , / \ ' '^l ' • 

- ' ^ \" ' \ ' ' - 

• Bval\aation of Local Combln^'d AV^erage"^ ' • 

Rfefei-fence 3ervice \ ' , GeiWtal/ln>- Depth ; » 
Qobd^^o Excellent ' ' v'^'V^ - 

• /^^ix \ ' ^ '] [so - \\ . , ' 

* ' Minimal Lsevdl ' ' / * ' " ' >' 

Unsatisfactory / ' 7 ^ " ^ 

This self-evaluatlbp. Was corroboratipd. t>y . athe^ 
sur-vey data. Forjexampligr, 48% of the refejfence 
manpower was non-professional. ^ While this d<ii^ not 
necessarily reflect on s0rvice, ft is probably true 
overall th^at ^non-prd^fessipnals ar§. less equijJped to 
provide high-qui^lity service. Second, the very ' 
«mallv b<s>t>k b\idgets. in mauiy libraries must seriously 
^ffect the quality of reference collections. Thifd, 
' many. respondents noted that staff have tittle Opp- 
ortunity to improve skills this must also affect, ' 
^quklity of service. The use of interlibr^iry loan - 
and outside reference aid indicates' that msuiy In- 
diana^ libraries- worlc-to' minimize local . deficiencies 
and to Jf>rOVide^bettet serOioe to ttjeir users. • ' 
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Library M^naqemibAt' and AdnrinistrationV An e^ti- 
matGd 848^ntiany^ar^ is expended in library adfaini- 
^tratioiY dt an. annual cost of $5,435,700. ^J^^^, . 
'are, of course, mor^ than 848 people ei^gaged i|n 
this agtivity. , In the many lifiraries Witft a >6in- ; 
gieit^taff memfee?, only a portion of., that person' sf 
time can- be, de^y^^d to' adwinistra^tion since dut^es^ ^ 
such as cataloging, tef erertce,^etc , are peri^Oriued. ' 

Respondents were asked to identify; ■^a<tors *r;tha:t-. 
impede "lmpr6vem^ht^ of Indiana library service. " 
FK^tors r^f)orted by moire than rppondents'\ / - / 

affe ^listec| below Vith this, percent totaV^yer^;: * , 
spondients selectdng ^tfiat^f actor : ' ' , ^ ' • 

\ Inadequate budgets ;^ % . " l'> ' "^Q^- - 

' Lack of interest in. library stippor^t^by ^ ' 

local* governl^ng boardi 37^ 
/tack of Int^r^st* in library support by 

State governif?g baards , 37 ^ ^ 

Low value placed- on librairy^ sei^vice by 

useifs J. ; 

' Lack of comfliE|ef^cations between' different 

types of libraries in Indiana ^ 
' Inadequate' local facilities & CQllection^ 

Many libjraries want' to offer new services to th^ir 
user$. 'Frequently cited newsservices desired in- 
clude: multi-media mater iais * and equipment*, 'fiini ^ \ : 
service,' subject bibliographies and rbading /ists, \ ' 
improved ^cce^S ^o,\material and interlibrary loan^ 1 
and microfi3.m an^ n^cr of iche , Services ••--^^addit ion 
many reporte^^inteidequate jf^hysicAl facilit^s.^ - J 

Pre^ent^ services needing improvement were also* , 
floted./ /These included: improved catalogirtg , im- 
proVed^refetence an?d.-b'ibliopraphic services in- 
\, eluding. in-deptl> ref^r^tide, improved multi-media « 
facilities an5'^rvices, ^nd better selection, 
evaluatiqn, and preview 6f mater i^ls ^ ' v - 

. • ' . . V' . . , . , ■ : V 

Automation ' in 'inda^^na Librar ie>s ; Feiw U^diana, li- ' 
' braries use computers f About 5^% of, 'toe respondents 
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^have no computer lavailable to them. Hany^jJibY^afr-*''^ 
i^ns report gri tha\t they.jhav^ never explored use of 
computers. About . la. 5% of the'respondents , used 
computers, eLtrhrer throijgh local instithtiorr^ or 
commerci^Ji* firms. However, mahy of these" appli- 
cations ajfe for payroll .and 'fiscal^ accounting 
rathejr'th^n fot bibliographic operations. 
^ More than; half of •the."'respondent€ reported th^t 
they had jiio staff members tra^ined in^ automa,t ion 
and more th^n half *would need signif ica^nt out- 
^ side /assistajide- to plan and dev^el^ computer 
. systems . j , 1 ^ 

Computer appJ icitioris reported by. more tjriah one 



respondent were: 

v.; Furtd accolupting 

Payroll IT V ^ 
Serials &1 fjeriodlcal lists 
Jburhal distribution & routing 
"Acquisitions ' * " \' 
T^.h n i "c a 1 -r epo r t catalog itig 
Local information retrieval ' 
Statistics * 
Technical report indexes 
Periodical orders 




7 
7 
5 
4 
3 
3 
2 
2 
2 



praries 
libtaries . 
libraries 
libraries 
libraries 
libraries 
libraries 
libraries 
librarii^^ 
libraries 



^Fifteen othei^^ applications were reported by one 
respQ'ndent each. It must be kept in mind in using 
xhese data that some libraries ' had mor^ , thap one* 
application; the total cannot be taken as the num- 
ber of liSraries engaged in automation., , ; ' 

, rq.e more extensive automation prdigrams axe underway 
in such libraries as the Indiana State University, 
•Purdue University , and' the I^Jegibnal Camf!J)^'S. Libraries^ 
Qf the Ijidiaha University system. A few Special , 
libraries* 4IS0. hav^e fairly ext]fensive systems. ' 

Use of Informatiorr Retrieval rSystems t Libraries 
can use some ^'data bases through national regional, 
«tate, and commercial systems without' a^^ local autp^ ^ 
mation effort. Some of the^e data base systems '>are 
maintained in ^ In^ajia, but ^nost'are outside tlie 
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St>ate... Sixty-five libraries Reported using data 
bases. The majority^ use them by mailing ^earch 
requests to /data base centers, but ^ome iiave 
terminals , for direct ^acdes^s . . . ^ 

V . ■ ' ' \ , ■ '-. 

Major Indiana data bases are INDipS ^\;indiana , In-\ 
fjQ'ri^atioji RQtriev^l System, ' a . spcio-eConomic d^tfe 
ba^^ maintained^ «tt Indiana Upiyersity and use4 by 
.36 r^pondents.) and pRIC/RROBR (an e<!lucatibnal 
researt^ data base'^alsO maintained at lU Aqd used 
by 17. Te^ondehtsy'i, Other ,0ata\>ases inclpded 
Uoc?al ^fi'ie^ *o"f' technical reports knd pharmiaceuti*, . 
cal ahd chemical data. * 

>\' - : ^ ^ - ' ' \ 

National d^t a bases used by more than one respon- 
dent aire: \ * ' ^ 

" . ■ ' ' --^ ■ - 

MEDi!aRS (National Library of Medicine) ,19 user« , 

MEDLINE (National Library of Medicine) 15 users » 

Chemici^l Abstracts' t \ „ 7„ users 

".National Technical InfoWartion Service ^3^sers 

Mos^t "^f the data bases listed above were used by 
♦atop^iai' l3-b3;ari^s. Except'^ for INDIRS and ERIC/ ^ 
Pfj^BE, * which b^e been su^sjects of demonstrations 
by fh^ Indiana 5t^t\e L^bra/y 'in- which terminals' 
^h'ave been placed in public, academic, and school 
libraries, i^t^tle usfe of inf ormatiojri retrieval ' 
systems is reported by these types^ of ribrarie,s. 

^ The I^IARC Data Base and Indiana Libraries ; The kAkc 
(Machine-Readable Cataloging) d^ita base incj-ud^s 
current English and French language catal'oging 
from the Library of Congress. -OnJ-y one^ilibrai'y 
in^\the State,^ Indiana State' University, reported- 
extensive use o£ MARC. mArC. has-becomef the ba^i^s , 

.f or " libr^ty network activities. Therefor^ it was 
xgiportant, to de^ermosne its poten"feial for wxde-r ,use 

■ in India^na.- . , . , " " 

■ ' -% , ' , 

Oi> 'a , Sampling basis, seSirjch slips were collected. 

fSr titles in the processing* stage at Indiana St^t^ 

Library, five academic libraries , two public li-^ 
•braries, four school libraries, nine special li- 



braries, ^ind the &awfordsvill^ Ifrocessing Center 
.which largeljX serv^e' public librSri^sJ ^Ji: t:6% al df 
1^590 -tdtlies ivere searched agaipst' thel.^LC jdat|i 
'base with ^Ke cooperation of Western. C6Heg0^ Ox- ^ 
ford, Ohio Vnd OCLG, At the time of the denidt|- 
.sti^tion thAqCLG data base included abWt 4(pa,000 
NIARQ recordiX 'Major findings werie: \. 

* *.'^5%,o^ the titles were f ound jln th^ «OCLC dat^ 
\ , b^s,^,\ of these J/ ' " \- ** ' 

- " 54^. of th^ titles found were MARC^rec&r<J« ali.d 
> 21^ of the\ ti.tles -found were records submitted 
\by OPLC. usei53l , , . \ ,V 

MARC records jyeri^ foupd tor^ 67% of t1^, publ\c li- 
brary sainple,"' 45% tl:)e- school Hb^A.^y sampW, 
52% of "the academic lilira^fy sample^ a'^^'fpr ^% 
of the.^ special library sam^ple. An expmnation of 
the corjps^ratively 'lipw ndi^er of -hits for schoojN " 
/li^birary titles i1^ perhaps in oride'r,- Ana^^^si^ o:^ 
^ t^^se tiitles showed Y^^sit a high proportion was 

replacement titles fc>r older works. Since ^jARC 
A rfecards date basicaliy from 1969, these oldeV titles 
werQ not in the file/ Vas time passes and the MARC 
file gtowsj it is e5C{)e<^,ted {that more of the^e 
older vtitles will ^r^dua^ly be included. 

' * ' ■■ 

Xhese^data indigate tha-fe-^the MARG data base coupled 
with, a cooperative cataloping n^^twork has a-great ^ 
potential for meeting the acquisitions and catalog- 
ing needs for most Indian^ libraries. Survey data 
show that most libraries in Indianaf? rarely or rtev^r " 
purchase foreign language titles; therefore^ MARC," 
even ;vith its current languag^e restrictions j cdvers 
the type of b6ok materials cur^rehtly being ordered 
by most libraries. ' \^ ^ ^ - ' 

Attitudes Toward Cooperation ^^rid Automation ; From 
the data ^thered in the^ C6biCIL sjurvey,- it ^appears 
that there is a postitiVe a^ti'tude tbward library 
automation atid ^cooperati6tl. \ Almost 60% of the re- 
spondents. ji^Qre enthusiastic about the concept of 'a " 
cooperative, bit^liographic center arid would be will- 
ing to try ^t. Only 2.^6% of the resp/bndents were 




stNTongly -Against such a center. . . 

"* i • • • • " * ' \ 

i • / ' - ' ■ ■ • • ,L -u\ ^ 

. ' A^number pf respondents ^xj5i:essea concern about.: 

\[ Wow such a centear could be funded, but 293 out 

'■\^ 'Of. 349 respondents expressed Wjillingness to try 

V "'^^ to obtain funds. Concern was ^ilso expressed about 

, participation by^ very small libraries. . • • v 

^\/ith respect to alc<5tiisition services, 82% of t^fle 

* respondents believed, that cooperation cou,ld cut 
purchasing cd^sts ^and 74% believed that services 

. and pii-odiXcts 'poUld be provided that they cannot 
have Ipcally.' On th6 pther hand, 68% thought 
cooperation would increase the'^ time it tafces to 
acquire materials. A majority felt thacx more 
effective Book' seJjection and reduction of dupli- 
>- * calE effort fWould improve library service. All but 
2.8% wanteci final authority for book selection to 
remain 'a local prerogative. " 

Positi-ve attitudes were also expressed toward 
. \ cooperative cataloging services and 60% thought; 
that sugh services could do a better job than 
^ they do locally. Interest was expressed in a 
system with some accomodation to local .needs' and 
with provision for local catalog input for certain 
mat^r,ials. Slighlfly more than 75% of the respon^ 
dents agree th^at their holddngs duplicate thosQiin 
o^her libraries and that co&peratfve cataloging \ 
VoUjLd reduce coWts'; An overyheiming majority see 
no way in which they cbuid .aV^tomate catalojging ^ 
except through a cooperative -center . - ^ \ 

\ While interest was expressed in cooperative ferial 
services, serials processing* does riot present such, 
a pVoblem overall since^ so many Tibraries have 
such small seri-al collections. Ht^ever , ^interest 
in Sta^be-'and local union lists'^of serials ^is very. 
' h^^hT^ 

■■■\ ' . ' . 6 (, ^ 

* ResLonifients were askfed to predict how their library \ 
bo,afds might react to a Cooperative center. Given 
that specific- details abqut guch a ^center were not 
yet available, and tl^at/ih"e assessment was highly 
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subjective, the response, nevertheless\was inter- 
esting, Librariains, on the wHole, seemjto be mor(B 
interested in ooop^j;^tive center than 4hey ju^ge 
their boards to be. They, predicted board reaction 
as follows^: 

' Would support ^participation, st least 

as V tri^l ^ . 20% . 

WouXd'.'t^ intere6ted^^ but would wait ' 
. until siiQcess proven: by others ifly 
Would b^ interested,' but would prob- <\ 

ablV not provide fU'nds ' 22' - 

Can^ t prediqt , ^ 29* 

Would not be intercfsted or irt favor of 
such a devfelopitient for libraries ' ' 10 . 

The most highly ^desired seryioes wapted from a 
cooperative center, in order of 'interest , are: 

1) /Tccess to uAion catalog to support inter-, 
library loan,^ > 

2) Access to a^large catal6g of, current titles 
^ \ and provision of cata[i*og cards^. ' 

3) Provision of lists of ri^\^K titles, basec^ on 
local library intei;est fi^c^iles, » - . 

4) Access to files of newly published and announ- 
x:ed titles to support book sll^^ction ahd \ 
apquisition, . ^ ' ' X. 

?^ Services to ^id in processing and use of \ 
nonvbool^ materials, .. \^ • ^ 
Access to large catalog of current titles to 
\j5upport local cataloging systems^ ' 
7) Provision of a fcomplete book processing ser- 

.vice frpnx order, through cataloging, and* 
a) Provision o;f subject bibliographies of ^ ' ' 
. ; '^cvixrent interest. ^ . ^ \. '1' 

Respondents ^Iso wanted film booking servijces^^^uH- 
ject 'information .retrieval,^ access to non-currenVT^ 
title information, information about neW-^s&rials,. 
machirie-readable catalog daita for local use, and 
.services tq assist cotitrpl bf technical report > 
literature, ' • ' ' ^ ^ ■ 
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^ Section B> Cooperative Development s Oubside 
Indiana , " " V 

T?irdugt4 site v\^it^,,^-consultation, litifi^ture re- 
view ahd Nqorrespcmd^ice, info^atipn on\relevant 
development'^ outside ^ndiana^ wa^ obtained 
major ^ctiviHes sure sttiT^a;r^ed" belc5^ 

California ; The ^alif orriia S^t^ Library i^ curr^ 
ently studying- wayk to automateXtKe state ' s union , 
atalbg'. An evaluation study of the 21 public Ir- 
D^aty systems that f orti^ the state system is also 
underway. Reqeritly the ^tate Library ^as contracted 
witW Stanford' University,.^ explore the adaptation ] 
<^ sWnford»H3 on- line'' library system (called BALLOTS)! 



includes ac.quisi- 
file control anc3 



foV/s^te network use. BALL 
tionV* cataloging, and autho 
is coritpatible with LC's MARC services 

Connecticak: A state-wide directory of subjecf 
strengths i\ Connecticut libra?ries is in its sec 
ond edition. Va state-wide interiibrary loan Tele- 
type network ^xused in connection with microfilmed 

^catalogs of maW.public libraries. These catalog^ 
are searched byVotprized, semi-automatic film 
readers, allowing iirbi^pter dispatch, of^ loan requests 
The catalog has &%O00 titles and 93,000. addgd la^ 

• cations". Plans are\lso undeVway for i state-wide ^ 
Telephone Reference S^vice tf^at will allow anyone 
taVall, toll free, f orN;ef ^rence aid. Al^o in 
plai^^ng ^re^ a stAte-wideN^brary card and a rapid 
delivery $efyic«. * ' \ - 

wishingtbni The ^Washington State Library Network 
- ciirrenttly ^yovides ^ MARC-bfilsed cataloging service 
whkch trepaXes catalog cards and book labels for 
member^. K" state-wide catalog of holdings, wjth ^. 
subjects author', and. titles indexes is printed as' 
a bypr<iKluct &£ cataloging. At present 130 libra- 
ries aie included. lA 1975, 'the Network will be 
ebcpanded'to allow on-line ^atalogiing; acquisitions 
and'circulatdon control are in planning. Thi9 ' 
Netwolrk is pf great interest since, to date, devel- 
oJmSs have'bLn totally funded by th« State, and 
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•it "is- anticipated -that the-Sta^t^ will continue *to 
fund "the Network . The^.Washipgt on. State Library 
Network is one of the few systems'' that is com- 
plistely compatible' with the mArg st^andards; all 
input to date has been done centrally at the Sta^e , 
^Xibrary.. Processing is done on computers; atvthe 
State data^p^rocessing center. ' J \ * , 

>Other states are in -various -stages of .cooperatiye-*^ 
developments, the selected examples above 'show 

. that , Indiana ife ^qt aloneMn its! interest. Whil,^..-" 
a -few states are/ahead in their ' netjvork plahs,' Ind- 
iana IS amc*g the frontrunners aV^hig tipi^. ' . . ' 

Other Networks; The majordtj^ o/ Networks have, or- ' 
• gapized 'on some -basis o'ther t/an the state. 'There '" 
are local , networks, type of library networks (us-' 
ually academiclibrar.ies); and multi-state jieti" ';■ 
works; Ttie, major d.eyelopments ay'^.^mnm^xi^ed ftelb^i.-^^ 

.The Ohio Xolleqe Library Cfehter (OCLC) ; 
_ profit orgahizatipn, established, in 1967, 
quarters in Columl^usj-, Ohip. 'Originally' 
for .Ohio's academic libraries , Mnembership- Is now\ 
extended' to all .types of litraiftLe's ^and to librarV 
networks ^in duher ■ states . thfe- faetWork is a,dmini< 
tered t(y a Dir6ctor\ ande an ^el^d^iWd* Board of^jTu^tl 




]?^^'^° ^^^"'^^^.itni^acV, Itfe. use »of 
' tecl^nMog^ ,has b^en innoya^v^ and* <?ffeetive.. |' 
• °^ abouH:U-,e2do\000 - cWtklog Kocpr<3s-''iL 

jnaint^ned an^, members" c^n acfclpss theslB« T^ccJrSa. 
'\ ll""'"^^® terminals in .tfieiif- J.ibra^ie6^**^"Tb|^ 

\can- se^tch thi 'data base, -order datal-oa .^iards for 

^a^a- base, or i^>ut •loc'4 cataloging- 
Vaijfeatiy^ to the system. The teyrainal has ^ cathode- 
\raXtabe (like. a teleylsiori screen)" on ^hidh i'nfor- ' 
mati^M is^ displayed and ^ a, --typewriter keyb^'aird for 
input .VCataMg cards^are .pVi^it'ed to member )spe'c if i- 
cationsNand are mailed .^already sorted and" alphVb^-- 



z^d forXfiling; 



When catalog 'Xeqor^is are shown on^ the scYeen^ codes 



is anticipated that the StAte Vill continue 
Xund the NetWork. TKe Washington Vtate Libra;:V . 
Network is cine of the few systems that 'is com- 
' pletely comi)atibie with the MARe st^ards; all 
- input to daCte' has been dOne centrally \at the State 
Library. Processing is don^.pn computes at the 
State datey processing center. \i 

Other sta/tes are in various stages of cOopWativ^ 
deveiopmdnts. The selfec.ted examples above ^ow ^ 
that Indiana is not alon^ in it^s interest* While 
. a few st/ates ar,e ah^act in their network plansAlnd- 
i^ana is /among ifhe irontrunners at this time,. 



Othei l^etwo3fks: The majority of networks llave or 
.ganized on some -basis other\ than the state. Ther 
Ic/cal networks, type of library networks (Us- 



Are 



Ually /academic libraries) , and \ulti- state net- 
works/. The ma jox developments are summarized below. 

7 . ■ . j . ^ ^ ' ^ . 

The 0hio College Li fexary Center (QCLC) ; This non- 
prof/it 'organization, d^tablished in 1967 , Haa hiaci- 
quarters in Columbus, Ohio. Originally intende'd U 
for/Ohio? s academic librariW, ^membership is now\ 
^xtfended to ai'l types of aibrariies and' to iibrar^ 
networks in other stjates. Thle feetwork is adraini^ , 
tested by -^a Directory^nd an elbcted Board of Trustees 

^ as hacJ an astounding. imAact. Its use of^ ' 
jchnd^ogy has b^en innoVa\iv€i and effective. A | \ 
d^ta W^se of about > 1 , 2DG^0pb cUtalog records ik | 
jfaint^ined an^ members can acclpss theses records 
rom dWj-line terminals in theiif libraries. They ' 
an search th^ data base, order catalog .cards for 
recprdfe ;inl th-^ ^-.^^ i . . ^ . ~ 



/.ray 



^inl thd data base, or input local .cataloging 
fleetly to th^ system. The terminal has"-^ cathode- 
tube (like a television screen) on which infor- 
mation is displayed and a typewriter keyboard for 
input. \Catalog cards a;re printed to member specifi- 
cations and are vmailed al'ceady sorted and alphabe- . 
tized for- filing^ . . ' 



When catalog records are shown on the screen, codes 



for libraries having that ti^l^ are ^l^o shown. 
Thisi facilitates cooperative feuriSshasing and i'n- 
teriibrary loan. Over 300 4ib\arii^ pattriciiDate 
in 4cLC. A recent developme>i:^ provided access; 
via Teletypewriters; this ^^1^ ehcpux^ge the 
ise of OCLC by smaller libftarfes H;|jat canfidt • 
af|ford the more expensive display terminals, y- 

The New England Library informati on Wetworl^ ^ / 
NELINET ;- NELjNET, a non.-profit netwot^k, serves 
the six New England states. Part of the J^ew Eng- ■> 
land Board of -Higher Education (NEBHE) , NELINET 
has a central "staff and- an elected board. 

Since i^6. NELINET has supported a number of^'^co- . 
operative t/rograms, At one time it provided off- 
line "q a ta^ltog^. rig services through a contractor, but- 
now pisoviaes ' these, servic.es through OCLC. NELINET 
has recently acquired a minicomputer to handle ■ ^ 
member telefcomgiunicationywitji OCLC and oth«r tasks.' 
WlINET also sponsors prjbgr?uns related to govern-; 
ment documents, union lists of> seriafls, authority 
Yiles, a;id st^aff directories,- aAong others. NEBHE^ 
r^ently estalDl^shed the r^orVheapt Academic Infor- 
mation /tenter (NASIC) to F^royide libraries with 
acce^y to information retrieval databases.. 

Like /OCLC, NELINET- has beei funded by private! and 
Pede/al grants; and member feesJ^ Both groups have 
a^lsd^ received some st?ite funcjirlg. NELINET pow ^ 
includes all types of 'libraries, including itatfe 
li"b4:aries, as members, - 

Ot^er Networks ;'. SOLINET (SoutWstern Library 
Network) has been established to serve a 10-state 
area; it will contract with OCLC for initial s^r-; 
vicfe, but plans to have its own computer center ^ 
at some future time. PALINET is a network of li- 
' braries in the Philadelphi'a area; PRC serves li- 
•braries in the Pit,tsburgh area f both aire members 
of OCLJC. The CAPTAIN network covers the New Jer^- 
sey area and is deve^op^ng its own computer syfet'em. 

' New York Public Library,, Harvard, "^^1 « ' 
. biajiniversities have recently formed a network , 
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dalled Research UbrariGS Group. They plan to 
undertake a massilve development effort that, its 
backers believe, |will be of value to other net- 
works serving large research libraries. ' 

\ ' . * ■ . . ' 

Many other networks are/ op4rational or in planning 
Recently a groufi has b^gun a study of network 
ne.eds in the ^upper-midwest .area including Indiana. 
Thvj^s regional network effort is coordinated by the 

-..Comtaittee for Institutional Cooperation located 

\ at Northwestern UniA/etsity. • • 

The rajrid growth of networks probably stems ffom 
. rising costs, increasing service demands, the in- 
formati,pn explosion, "and the high cost of sophis- 
ticated computeif syystems. By joining togetheV 
• ^^ch J^i^brary can b^J^ef it ^nd gain far more thin it 
•.could do alone, \ Scientific evaluations of netV. ' 
,works have not^yfet been made', but f ew^Uibrarip ; 
have withdrawn fr^p.m the OCLC system and many claim 
significant reductions s in local proces'ging , effort 
and costs'! 1 1 i . > 

The National Cjoramifesion on Lib^ari^es andUnf.oj^-ma- 
tzon Spiei7ce hks ifesued ' several dodjumentfe stWd^ss- 
ing tAfe Commission's interest in a InatiiAal liL 
b^^r,y 'Network, l , Unfortunately, specific detailL 
co^ts,^> and imp^jleni^nt^ation schedules remakn tbibe ^ 
d^i^lo^ed. Many^e5<pGrts b^Jrieve, .however^V that 
intfer^st in networks will qontinue and ^hit , 
eventually , whether li a national plan, is implemented 
orNnot, the majority of libraries will, in the 
future,* b^' sigfved by\ n^tworks.- 

Teghfrology and Libraries: Since 1950 man/ techni- 
cainievelopment3 with potential for libraries have* 
^be^n announced.^ In adciition- to computers, on-line 
telgbeannm computerl-output-microf orm, and 

automat>c^hotoccfhiposition all have-.^found a place ' 
in librarV *a,u tomat ion. ^ Many systems attest to " 
the^r us„efulnQ,ss for library processing. 

Some of '^these ^'higt^ly desirable technical>develop- 
mehts are^ beyond the resources of all but th|e very 
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largest libraries. Keeping a large data base^on- 
line during ."^he workirtg da,y is expensive ,v -es- 
pecially/ when the data base has hundreds ' of thou^-.- 
saqds of records, Pha^pcomp>osition devices and 
computer-output-micrpf ilm equipment are expensive. 
Development and maintenance of complex systems 
requires highly spediali^ed*^ staff ing Thus, while 
.new technology brings many benefits, -its \xsj^^ f 
raises" many problems/ Lit)r^ry, "networks are' one , * 
answer. A netwdrk distributes the^ cost o^ equip- 
ment, data ba&^s, ajicl* expen'siVe staf fvover ^ many 
usees. *'W,ith'the advent of the"'mini"6Gmiputer. and 
packaged systeiiis, iiteaty ^utoraation for some, 
dpeirations will become incifeasiligly feasible for 
small libraries. However, for "operations that re- 
qtcLr* accei53 tt> larg^^' data bases, ,th*e network 
approach will probably be tlie best'^/^solutipn. • \ 

The Library ;o3^ Congress MARC ServAqes ; The avail- 
ablp-lity of datWlog fecor43 frpm.the ^.ibriry of Con 
grfess in a strandard machine-readabJ^e forrlUt for \ 
, coil^puter |p3^oceM4.ng has gr,fe^tly inx luenced. Iibrar3if 
ay1i^oma;tic|n'.' TnesK recptdsrcan be used tc| g^^ierat^ 
sellectiori lists\, ord^ forms, catalog cartis, book. 
lab©lsV.b4bliogr3Lghies^,N book catalog entrf^s, new 
boqk lists, etc. \ Over 70^^ub$cribers use j the ser- 
vice, '^however many of these subscribers are com- 
mercial firms ancj-^networks who use the tapes on 
behalf of hundreds pf libraries. 

Ov^r 500,000 records for books have been distri- 
buted since the Service began in 1969. ' Recently, 
records -for films ajid 'filmstrips, m^ps, and .serial 
\titles have been adaed to the service. Forma'ts 
Have also^ been develo|>ed for other m'aterials and, 
■as^ funds are m^^e . avaif^le , ,LC will undou]:)tedly 
expanci MARC bot-h in languages covered , and in types 
of materials included.^ \ ^ ^ ♦ 

MARC is oniyjlone of* many dataSbases of value to 
libraries'. Many associations , ^government agencies 
and" commercial^'firms have develo^s^d .data""bases . 
Individual libraries have not found it economic, to 
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'use data ' bases ,^ in most^ca^^sr uni^ss. u^e^can be' 
; shared amphg groups ..of Ifbx^aries'. f ' ' ' - ' 

There ar^ a numl^eis. df^appli^tioW,; sUc^ afe ^cirw-'^ 
cula^tioh, where ind^penderit. library automatidtl , 
has piovfd Qc5noiixic., However, the vast^majority 
of ,libr<u:ies in^In^iana are not;ihs.a posi^tion^ tb/ 
utilize automatidn and ther.pby/obtain the bfene'f lA 
Neither do they have.- the resoulrce^^ t^ ^build -^atZ 
, bases locally. For thfese libraries, coop^rat^H 
development, cbupled wittr MARC and' other dAt^^ 
base services, is-tfie most feasible -method' of • 
bringing new " t^chncj^lcfg/: to. ;the majority of V 
Indiana's libraxifes. " . ' " » * ' ' i 



.PART III 



V 



A COOPERA TIVE BiIBLIQGRAPHIC CENXE^.I^R INDTAnW'.c; 
. . X LIBRARIES^ T ' ^ 

Introduction 



' This section deals with five basi^. topics;^: ^ 

1) The need for^Jap-^tooperative center, - 

2) The feasibiLity of a center, * ^ 
. 3) the otganizatiif^, funding^ atid operation 

of a center, * ' ' • ^ 

4) Potential center services, and * • 

5) A plan of action." - 

The Need for a Center / ^ 

^Assessment of need can be reduced to one basic ' 
quesljfion,. Do Indiana citizens hav4 unijEorm access 
to high-quality library services and efficient 
• libraries throughout the State? If the answer is 
"yes," it is difficult to see the value of a cen- 
ter.. If Ithe answer is "no," then a center should 
be considered, among other alternatives, as a way 
of improving service.' 



Almost 500 J OOO Indiana residents do not have free 
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^ . • I^ublic librarjfj ^S^rvicfe. School Iibi;aries have 

^\/man>> weaknesses and,^ indeed, •many schools have ho 
^ Uitiraries at ali;^ Largfe' numbers of libraries in ' 
/ Jndiana operate on Jsraall budgets," afhd many ha<^e 
/ only ,a 'tingle ^taff> member . ' Staff rQsourcefS are 
strained; many school librarians mus^t .sprve^ sev- 
\( -eral ^ch^olB aoid report on the inadequate^, Service 
'-^ that ^i^Gents ,repeiVe under this arrangement^'' . " » 

^i"bliographi6al, control over m^any materials \§k 

^ade<^uat€i. The major^lty of respondents do not, , 
/"^talog pericTdicals , maps and ggovernmept docu- ' ' 
mehfsi, apd. more than a* fourth do not. catalog films^ . 
and fS-lmstrips.' A number of respronden-f s* have diffi- 
•qultjl in keeping abreast of .catalb^ing with the 
iimifed resources available to^them. ^ ' „ : 



Mart^ collections are quite small . Aboat 62% pf , 
''the xespoodehts add fewer, than |, 000 books, in- 
cluding paperbacks, t<y theiii^^feraries ^ach year. 
/ This inadequacy is onl^y pajftially overcome by ih^ ^ 

temifcr'airy loan, slnc^ there is no oaniOn catalog' 
.^--^f^rflv which to locate needed materials. * , 

' ■ :< ~ ^ .A . .. ;■. _ , 

Although Indiana ha^'^riiany fine" libraries it is " ^. , 
apparent that lit^f at:^ 'service courd stand sub- 
stant'ial i'mprbveiHerit . What^ al tei|n^\ive3 ^^i^t ' * ' 
in^considey ing- this profrlom? ^ . , ' A^ 

" ■: ■ ■ \ 

One alternativQ^ to try to impifove e^ch individ- 
uai library' to make it self-sufficient. The cost 
of this alternative is fnormou's; even ifrie largest • ^ 
.research librarie.s in the U.S. aie moving away * "'^ 
from 'the idea tha$ they-can affoifd self-sufficiency, 
'Even if mortey were Available , we fwould still h^ve ' 
to ccmsider %the validi^ty of this '.approach.-^' IS" i t ^ 
re&lly flesiS:able to build up ape' to' two 'thousan|d 
^ highly qualified separate staiTs skilled in cata-^ 
»^ l-og'S^n^^ given^ that A large portion of Indiarta's / 

hataloging load already exists in maechine-read;^/''^ 
^ abl^ f^^ on MAR9' tapes; ftind that catalog caj^s can' 
l3e pr'odticed rapidly*^ and acCurately>by cojup^titers? 



'^uld it not be. better to spend moue> 
user' services at J-ocal'^^linDrarie^ 




n amproving- 
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A!%eqotid alterative, is' aevelopraent of a coop- 
Ji^rative center a^ pa^t of thie Ijidia^a Stat^ Li- ; 
. progifam. "ISL ha^ statuatorjr authority 'to 

:Stipen9thei> service throughout the, 3tkt« and has 
>_*'vptke(d j^activeiy to support cooperative 'efforts. 
, Hfivjeve^ / evitn with an Wgg^reasivfe' po-iicy ,^t ^ 
* seems* uniijc^^ ^hat librarians will b§ able tp ' • 

get^ lat9e ambun'ts of ^State money to' build a cen- 
^ter within* the rnext ^ew-'years. It c^ri also be. 

a^rgued that" a coop^^rative center should have cq- 
. operative management through elected boards ^ind 
that, in>the long run^ more wall pe gained by 
sharin^^ the responsvibilitry i^jpong ai; libraries 
than by pitting, all the* burden on the^State \ 
Library. ' , . 

As a ^third alternative, Indiana could contrat^ 
"for services with a conftaQrci|al ffrm'or an out- 
side network without haying/its own center. 
However, few outside networks provide a range ^ 
Of services, allow participation -bj^ private and' 
special librar,ies, ^an4 'none wouX.d address all of 
Indiana's specific ne^ds. WhiicksJlich coAtr^cti 
mayc. be suitable for qertaig services-r">^<Joes ^riot 
seem wise t-o delegat^^ this responsibility outside 
the Statev The grea,t iji^jort'ty of Survey re&pon- " 
den^ts did not favor thjls approach, although some 
recbmmended cooperation witlji outside grpups to 
share costs whenever possible. ' 

A fourt^h alternative is to do nothing!; The im- ' 
pact of this approach is not entit'ely clear, but 
it does' not seem likely to result in iroprgVed 
services. Many librarians express concerYi over ^ 
retrenchment in Service, facilities , and staff. 
Th6 local ribr^r\an, working alone, mjust give 
attention, to local needs; A cooperative center 
working for all libraries could play an effect 
tive role in strengthening 'library support apd 
in maicihg existing resources. go furtb^r through 
cooperation. ^ ■ / ^ 

The COBICIL data strongly supp<:)rt a^f ifth al- 
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ternat ive ^^/a cooperative center . A^c^ntex^ is a \. ^ 

tiece^sity foi" tl)e soiind 'deveXopmipnt K^f ;st£Lte-wid^ • ' e * 
.programs. The needs ''Vere *Buramari zed- above is^nd ^ ■ * . 
strong basis exists ^"0^. cooperation', .l^ibrar iayls . * t ' ^ 
express' a^belieif ^ii^^; the yalue4of a <2f^nt6r ■ and^Tv^^/, • * * /^'^ 
.recently, 'sevef&l coopera'tiv^ f!)rograms ,hnave ^be^ . % I 
star.t«ei j^nclu4'ing'" 'the Union Li §t c^f ^j^^iajblg ', / * ' * 

T^le^type /letwoxJc for i n*^^ X :^,bi^^rg^^;;i'oaii ,v ^^jhe' .Cr^w>i " 'i"'^,:^' 
;^ ;^arc3s?0tlle Book iPr^ocesarii^; G^Yitrer^-ra^jJ thje ,^iifev^(^. 
. V mutti»Ajcruilfoly Area l£ityrarj^^;S^X^Vices Atiihorities : "\% " * 
(AlSas.).. . JThese ^^egi||ni^^9s:Jpo^Jl^^ty|^ wajA^^ 

pansdbn "of codpe^atibn vln thj© f tiJt'^uJf e . v % "v;* '* ' f 

Xhe FeasibH^ty;^6f qetifer > . , . -' ^^r',-^: .V". 

All indicdtor^ pp^t?/to t?he :^e.^sibility -of '.c^osper- ' ^' a 
at^ve'' center s^ jttie Natio^ri^l CotfUn^j-s^ion -ki^*.^^^ 
r^es afid Inf orma^iont/Sci^ilce h^^s *^ep^a.1;|KiIy* pre;-- * 
dictecl "^k nati^aft networlc linking* states and r^-' - \ * '^^ ^ 
gions i^or library ^ryice. Sdbie, s'ta^tes aific^ ife^/ ' " ? 
• gions, hav^ ^Iready^ demoosttrat'ed the bcReJit^ pf- -^^^^ V'' \ 
networks 'apd'pQopeor at ion.' * , ^ r ^ • t * 

It can be argued ttiit, if/is .best ctp^/del'Siy an Incfi-r . . . ' 

center until the rtati^naj.; netW^j^^k jpl^^^rysW-- '.j * / 
taiiz^S| However J a stroni^^r caae^Cj^]!^* be made of \ 
ifche dafiger$ of 'waitlrYTig'-'fQr FjgdejJ^X ^cti.on.^^ ^Irfd^.-* /-r^'^ 
ana shoalid ii^enti*fy ^^'^9'" need^ an<^;'tl^^ typfe o^.-^s^fer- 
vices required to^eet^tho^e'^^'h^edBi' v It can ;;^thus f'^ 
begin solving its problems .\srithou,t *Fedferal' aqfio^n 'f ■ 
aind -yet provide- needed in^t to*rilktion^l nfe'twcy^k 
p ^ a n s . ' T h e "n a t i on a L^^ s y St em may^^ 'in ^i'^f 1 1 * '^^ey ifeJ-tJIJ * 
from the*bo€tofii up ratlier than f rom^^ tWe tpp 'do\^>, 
. At any rate, Indi-ana rtfeied;g,^-'t?1^^ti^^ to help en^^ 
sur.^ tbat its libraries are pirciperXy sery.ed'.' 



The technolo^y^basic^to the programs d^sifed.by 
Syrvey respondents i^ aA/ailab^e now. Funding for 
th|^se programs is pot available- now* l?ut iV mor^ . 
likelj^ to be forthcoming from cooperative thanr 
from individual efforts. Increasingly ,^r^9undatjL*6ri 
^in'd. Federal suppor't is Viven t6 cooperative 'ra^ther 
than to. individual library programs. 



• ■ • > . . ..... . * 
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^dian^ i^moving to local, formal cooperation 
-ror^J^^ AI^As. As ALSAs become established,, 

n^any innovativev programs will result. . However, 
ALSfts will ojindoubtedly find that many desirable 
^rogiams'liave st^te-wide impact and jvill reguire- 
larger support than one or two ALSAs :can provide.. 
A^state c6of)erative center, working with the' ALSAs, 
will provide** Indiana libaraeries with an efficient 
. cooperative structure..- This structure should help ' 
, ensure that programs are developed at tJ;le^ most ^ 
practical and economic level to meet local)needs. 

Center Oi^^danizat ion/ Operation, agd Fgndi^g 

No ^vi^ence was- found to suppo^rt the id^a -ft^i^t *\ 
different.' types of libraries should be served by- 
different networks. Rather, findings affirm^ the 
behefits^of a- single network for atJ,l^ libraries " 

^ Consideration was given to many orgaiji^zatio'nal 

patterns. AYter 'nveighing the disadvantages aii'd ad-- 
vantages of various alternatives,' the most suit- 
.able organisation was determined to b^ ,a separate " 
. non-profit organization. This allows for high ' 
' visibility fojr the center ; wide^ar ticipafion, by 
Lx^brarianf^ throughoHt the State, and an. or^afii-V ' 
zationai tjasis qompa^tible With m^ny other n^tlvorks-, 

^ Kxam illation of the organizational provisions of 
^Indiana's Libra^ry Services Authority Act of 1967 " 
printed in full in Appendix A) '?;ev^aled its gen- 
^efafi suitability -for a stajte-w^dev co6perat ive bd.b« 
biographic center. The' Act^'pSrovides f or : 

1) formation o£ a nonlpriofit wiUhiqipal cbrpor-, ^ 
ation (called a library service authority),-' 

2) Contrd!ctual service agreements between Indi- 
ana librarivB^ and the authorit^y/' ■ 

3) Participa-tor^ management ^ and " . / ' 

^ ' ^4) Mechanisms for Contracting /fpr , and termina- 
, tion df., membership in -the author ity*^ 

The Act provides a great "deal of 'fjlexibili^^' in 
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Qpe^atJ-jotii Tlfe authority can: ^ . 

1) provide library services, : . - v, 

2) employ staff 4n4robt^ki|i\ equipment ^agritj-p^ 

• • .. erty, ' ♦ ' . , - ' , ' 

3) ' receive fCind^ ,f ronui^m^ers , ^ Federal .agencies, 
' and donors and exp^fid funds \W:iihout approp- 
. - riatioja; - , ' ' ^ ^ < 

4) adopt 'by- Taws, ^dmf ni3t3fSLtJ.ye ^rocedur'fes, . 
rules ,and reguiation^'; S , ' ' 

* S) ent^r into contract's and^ irfvest^iunjist ^ ' ^ 

6) have private members, p^ovi^ding\,tha^ -public 
mpmbers are ipi taajori^y, a^ici ^ \ 

7) have 'tax-exempt status „iu Indiana. 

''Over>ail , the" Acl: jirovides most features required 
and avoids* many restjrictic^s ^that have -hampered 
pthet /netwdtks. .There are s6me r-egulatitons ^th^t . 
.•are cumbetsome such as 'the papei*work involved in 
" arinOral: corttract^%enewals:^ itfie di^dit and ^gup^rvi- / 
^sion .by the ^gtatfe' Board of Aqcount.s, -and requited 
bonl3ing of certain employees. In general, these^ 
controls are tighter the^ji required for operation 
as a private non-profit organization Hdwevfer , 
ti^ght controls, are not always bad", par1:icula,rly 
when large funds are ^ ijivolved, and, overall, the'.-' 
' advantages .fa^. offset the /iiaadvanta^efe . ^ :> ^ 

It is recorai^ended' 'that Indiana* s coopferairive fie^^^ 
'ter be established under thls^ Acty copip^y " witlf 

, the Act's designation ieqai^ifements , it is'recotn-^ 
mended tha^;. the center hfe. named the Indiana Coop-^ * ^ 
era>ti^/e .JL^ibrary^ ServlC0s^^AuthQr^ty INCOLSA>),^.f ^ :\ * 
The name INCOLSA^ will be usqd. -hereaf Y^r in dis- ^ ^ 
cussing the propqsed center. /'i ; V ' 

^ " ' ' * \ •• - • 

* 'to somej the 'term "Author :j/ty" -hsLs die tailor ial-^v ^ " 
overtones.* Readers are reminded that , in this case, 
the operative^ definition is '"a public; agency . 
corporation withradministrative powers liriiite^J to ; 
a specified field." The Tennessee. Valley Author- . ^ 
' ity is a ¥imiiar- agency .at the Federal l^vel. ^ 
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Funding.will be a problem. Libraries will have/to 
.recognize the benefits, of membership, ^ That such 
T^en^fits x:an t)e realized' is shown 1^^ the many do- 
fisperatives and networks that have retained hember^ 
oyer long periods, incly^ing periods of decreasing 
•local library funding. 



Foux basic funding sources are* r^ember ship fees, 
JPecJteJral and &tate funds, and foundation" grants " ' 
and^\donations. ^AH' of these must be aggressively 
purstjed. . 

i The t^al annual ar^^rary expenditure in indiana 
was estimated at $75,000,000/ Theojj-etically , at 
least, \\lNCOiSA could be ^funded * reasonably well < if 
each libraryi allocated even one percent o£ its»^ 
budgcit. A The fallacy of this, over th^ short run% 
is that ioncfer ted action W9uld be required by over' 
2,Oao libVarians and governing boards. . * 

Even so, fbr the near future, it may well b^ that ' 
major. suppcWt must come froj^i member libraries. It, 
IS always eksier to spend someone els^» s ymor\ey , bu4: 
it makes it Wore difficult. to obtain State and Fed- 
,eral funds, knd foundation support, if library mem- 
bers aren't \Mlli^g to provide basic funding. 

It should be ibc^umbent on INCOLSA' s manfiigement' to ' 
operate wi th in \ reasonable Tbudgets^ and'-lfo ^avo^d 
grandiose, schenles ai^d commitments. ^A:^ter allowing 
,for an initial ^ttling in period, library cooper- 
atives should b^ judged like any other service. 
Are its prod^6^,ts\ useful? Are real needs met? Is 
demand grpwi^g? \s clientele expanding? Adopting 
^an entrepfenquri^l stance ^from INCOLSA's inception 
should Qo^ much tp.^nsuref success and longevit^^'. 



Recognizing t^e noed to allow fndiana libraries to 
accommodate INCQLSA, into local ' budget' cycles , >the 
CbBieiL i5rojecit included a /search for basi6 fuhds.. 
A' LSCa grants v^as ob1;ained .to allow initial- funding 
should Indiana libraries , express interest in esta- 
blishing INCOLSA. This grant covers an initial 
three-year period for a modest program. 




It is recommended that, soon after its establish- 
ment, INCOLSA management ^ should I - 

■ " ■ ' . ., • 

1) Advice members and potential members of • • 
annual fees so the^e can be aJ^lowed for in' 
budget j^lanning, 

2) Seekj Federal and fqunda'tion funds for spe- 
cific projects, "and * * 

. • 3) Studjr m^an^ for seeking State funding for / 

parti of INCOLSA' s operation, ' ^ 

*•.' . ' ' ' -ji 

Initial ojteration r^sts on three basic components: 
\a„ facilitji!^,,. a director, .and Wmbers, Major X^^'^^o^s 
for each cjomponent are discus$^d below, . \f 

Criteria tor locating the INCOLSA center were based 
^on dperatilonal needs and long-ranc^e go^l^. These ^ 
include: I ' » 

1 J Location convenient for vi^^itors,:^',g. r^ear- ^, 
' by, tf ansportatiotT>^go^&ds^access, and patking. 
Ability to exp 

3) LoWefe^^P-O^ible annu 

4) Access to 1 

5) Potential s 

6) Reasonably 
and, 

7) Gonvenient access to ^'facilities, preferably 
onja 24-hour, 7-day basis, if required, 

■ ! * i-- * ■ ' ■ . ~ • ' 

. Indianapolis i^s recommended as th^ roost s^iitable 

setting'. ris advantage's include location^ at the , 

center lof the State.,' ;convenient travel for in-state 

and out-of-state visitors, proximity to the Stat,e 

-Library and other State agencies, access to support 

services stich as computer services, pointers, busi- 

ness^ services, and' conf erefnce facilities,' 

. Th"e administration of library- networks i« a spec- 
ialty :^or which none of our profession has .b^n 
traj-ned. The INCOLSA Director needs library "tkil Is 
and an ability to administer an organization that 
■ does lipt have a parent agency upon which ^to rely. 




es , 

equipn^ent , 
member s , 
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The 'Director ' $ major Uasks include research and 
development planning , representation' o1^ ^ INCOLSA 
to :x5ther gr^oups, communication with INC®LSA mem- 
bers, ' prso^r am administration, and , continuing/ ^ * 
assessment of Indiai\a's library needs. 

■ft 

Thus \:he Director will of ma jt)!r, importance "in 
implementing INCOLSA ^and developing its initiaJL 
programs. Among major qualifications ^^re 6nthu- 
siasjrti, ability to c6mraun*icate ef f ecfeivQly , work- 
^ing knowledge of libraries 'and data proce$singt^ 
interest in all' types of ^^brari^s, and adminisv. 
« f rati^ aljility • The tentative organizatitoii 
charx on paqe 39 shows the\i:elationship of the 
Director to otjier'^ INCOLSA organizational units.. 



4 



Pot ential I NC OLSA Services " 
V ■ — ' n TT — . 



Four, major program a^reasr^were' identifiec^ from Sur- 
vey: responses . ^These are:; iisef^ence -fe^nd biblio- 
graphic .service sV bibliographic controX services, 
delivejry services, ""and educational services. 

. / ' :^ ' ■ . • ' V' ^ ' ' , 

,, R€^Orence ; Respondents noted ^^everali* desirable ^ . 
reference arid bibliographic. fe]?vices. In ord^er ' 
of preference these *^are: 

1) Development of unlon^ cai:alog to afupport 

. inte}f library loan, ' 
^) Bibliographies of: - • ^ 

a) new tit^les to match local library in- 
terest profiles, 

b) subjects of high^ current , interest, and , 
3) information retrieval from machine-readable 

data bases in special subject areas. " ^ 

Types of bibliogrslphies sugg(^sted included sub- 
ject bibliographies', list of Indianaia, materials < 
for juvenile readers, reference and bibliographic 
tool^ by ALSA area, listings and * indexes of sp)e;cial 
collections, and various \ types of un^.on lists.*. 

( Bibliographic Control ;^ Bibliographic coretrol' ser- 
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df^^prefcrent^y ,ve*r^r,^.f ^ll aet,s of catalog 'tf^trds, 




for- 



t It 



r.^ *A<2<^uis£tioTi.^/<services 45itere§t, i^nci'tided: iiste 
oj^ h^W tpLt4e;s aval labie *for purdhase, >evalua'tiprf 




fyijvg difficujLt ^citations* 



0' 



^ Leiss int^fJastr^waV shovn in service'fe*. to supfJort ^ ' 

. seriK^s processing. Outside '.Qf * union' lii^tsj the, . / 
most cdesi?ir$d aerial ii^rvice^ We^V subscription re- ^ 
h^wal, averting service's tfor laew" serial pities, - 
• inforlha t ion' about changes '.in serTals, 'and deposi*-* - 
toirie^ for infrequently used serials^ \ , ' 



* t)elivfery Services ; Propqsi^d services for materiails 
sto j^ge -dnd -d'eliv.ery included int^r library J^an 
support^ book sei^yices for films and other non-5ook 
materiaWJ and -^tbra^e programs su<i:h^ as last-copy^^ 
deposxtdr-ies'. ^ *^ , . * ^ * 

^EduGatioHal Programs ; Th,€' need for*, continuing ed- 
lication ^nd the laqk^'of opp6f tunitie^ for'- such 
.training .wa^ noted byir^^any' respondents. Areas* of 
sp^ecialr ne^d/incllide:i ^training in data processing 
congepts^j. inic^cmation' retrieval j inter librar'y *x:6— 
-»'*'operat,ion, and the MARC 'f brmat^ . O.ther pgtential 
. areas^ are tlrainin^ inJfhe Hjew- International Stan- 
— U<jLj.d BJCbli o graphie Descriptiorij ( IGDD) n e w tech*: u — 
' noiogi^^,' and national programs of relevArtce -to 
Mndiana* ^ • ^ t>\ ^ ' , 

> \ K ' \ ^ ^ • , ^. ' 

: 'Plan 'o f : ActibrY f or\ INCOLSA ^ * 
ted schec 



sugge$ 



hedul^ for ING(XSA implefUentaition is / 
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vices of itiajbr interest Were: information services 
to support techn-ical processing, monograph cata- 
loging servients , and rion-bo^ok' processing s*ervices. 
The rpi^st desir'i^^d cataloging products, 4n-^ orcier ^ 
of • preferenpe, were: full sets ojf, catalog cards, 
book labels lists of' ^^ewly cataloged titles,, 
speciad catalogs, ,and pross reference cards for 
names and subjects. . ' , ^ » 

Acquisition service;? of interest included: lists 
of new titr^^ ava^ilable for purchase, evaluatid'ri 
and m'§Lterials seJLection advisory services, s infor- 
rnajioh ta assist X:oop€frai;ive local purchasing to 
prevent unneed^d duplication, and aid irj^,,identi- 
fying difficult cit\ations. - 

„ „ - " y'-. * - ^ ^ " 

Less interest was shown irn services to support 
serials ptpcessing .,. Outside,* cJt union lists,- the 
iftost desired serial services we're subscription, re-** 
newal, "alerting services for new serial titles," 
information about changes in serials i and deposi- 
tories for infrequently used serials. ^ 

Delivery Services ; Propose'd services for materials 
storage and delivery included inter library X^oan 
support, book services for films and othef noh-56olc 
H^aterials, and storage profcirams such as last-copy 
depositories, i - ' 

Educational Prograans : The. need for continuing, ed- 
ucation and the lack of opportunities for such 
training wafe^ nOte^ by mapy respondents. Areas of 
special ne^d include: training in. data processing 
concepts,' information retrieval J interlibrary co- 
operation, and the MARC formats.' Other potential 
areas are training in the new International Stan^ 
dard Bibliographic Description (ISBD) , new tech- - 
nologies,' and national programs of relevance to 
Jndiana. . * , . 

k Plan of ^ Action for INCOLSA 



suggested schedule for INCCM^A implementation is. 








July 


1974 


1 




sept. 


1974 


I 


1974 


Nov - 


1974 


/ Jan i 


1975 


Apr. 


1975 


May " 


1975 


r May 


1975 



^rget/ Date 

1. Establishmerft of INCOLSA as a 
Legal Entity , 

2. Apppintraent of INCOLSA Director 
'3. Ei^t^lishiaent of ' INCOLSA Office 

4. Adoption of Objec4;iyes 

5. Adopt iojTV. of Progji^aia- Plans 

6. Staffing INCOLSA Office 

7. INCOLSA Committee Assignments 

8. Recognition' by IRS 'as Ta^ Exemp/: 
' ' fJon-Pjjaf it Orgaiinization / 

9. "Adoption of INCOLSA Fee Polic;^ ^ ' jL^e *197x5 

Figure ^4. Suggested ScHedul^ for INCOLSA * , 
Implementatic^^n j 

shovfp above. Major tasks are /|UiritiiAfi zed below, . 

Legal Entity ; > Use of the Lilji^ar.y Services Author- 
> ity Act simplifies ta^sksS^f /inporporation . The 
required paperwork should -^^^ couplet eel'.' by the 
target dgite. 

Director:- Apppintment ©f a Dijrector is criticaJ , 
since rjLt will ^eqiiir^:^ ful/l-time commitment, to , 
accomplish subsequent ta6l?s. If a Director cainot 
be .found by January'' 1975, an interim appointmert 
shoulfl be considered. / ' U 

Headquarters ; If su,it^±>le quarters are ^not 'avail- 
able by the target da/te^ temporary quarters may 
have to be used.. This should be avoided if. at all 
possible because the' operating address will be 
required for certain legal paper Si Use of tempor- 
ary facilities wilj also cause communication pi; 6b- 
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lems and will tend t6' diminish INCOI^A* s initial * 
Smpact ' *^ ' t \, ' 

Objectives-^ The INQOLSA Board will need to ad^pt > 
specific objectives and- realistia shprt^-^term " 
goals. ^The objectives Suggested in this report \ 
(see pagq3 43 and 44) shouid\be of " assistance.. \ 

\ ■ 'J ■■ ^ 

Programs ;. Programs should not begin without writ- 
ten, agreeci-upon plains^ A program plan should 
specify the activities, to be performed, the resour- 
ces required/ the "products to bfe delivered, and the 
- prograiff'scljedule'.. Thfese plans serve a^l statements 
of ttfhat INCOLSA w^l^ ;do in it^, initial three yftars. 

Staffing: Program plans will help, determine' th4; 4 
skills required by INCOLSA s^a/f. After plan's;^ az-e"^ 
adopted, '^neffeded* staff can be hired, ' 

Committees ; Committee ass'ignments should ^I'so re- 
iatef^to program plans, in order "to give focus' to ^' 
Committee assignments. Some suggested Committees 
are lifted ^on- page ^9. * . 

IRS Recognition r U.S% tax-exempt status will 
allow INCOLSA non-profit mail rates, .eJ,4gibility 
for, certain grants, and may stimulate donations i*^ 
Papery n^ed to be files* shortly after incorpora- 
tion to meet, the May target date.* 

T ^ 

Fees ; An^ INCOLSA "fee pdlipy will require carefi/l 
study. A yeacr should be safficient to deterrain^' 
the interest in INCOLS/^, t|xe stability of that /in- 
terest, and opinions on vaiiftous fee strategies/ 
Librarians preparing biennial budgets need to Dud- 
get well in." advance for INCbLSA support after ter- 
mination of the three-year (initial subsidy. 

INCOLSA' s Three-Year Plan 

From the discussion a|bove, it can be ^een that 
INCOLSA has a gteat; ^t>tentikl for service. The 
long-range objedtiVes and gcials cannot be^accom,- 
plished within the first three years./ However,' 
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OBJECTIVE 1: To Improve Services\to Library Users 

Goal la. To develop a union catalog x»f major 
Indaai^a library resources. 

Goal lb. Tp^ develop an effective telecommuni- 
cations sysj^em for interlibrary loan, 
"including rapid location and delivery 
i of materials. ' 

, • * 

Goal^lc. • To increase overall coverage of mater- 
iais, including audio-vi&ual materials, 
by ^reducing, unnecessary duplication, 
• / through effective respiii^ce development^ . 
programs . ' ' 

Goal Id To develop effective systems for \ise 
«of machine-readable data bases. 

Goal le To develop last-copy depositories for 
materials. 

doal If ^ To improve services, by cooperative 

action,^ to speCiaii^ed user groups in- 
^ ^ eluding business and industry, agri- 
culture, municipal and state agencies,^ 
and the' disadvantaged. 

♦ OBJECTIVE 2: To^ Reduce the Rising Costs of Library 
Operations 

Goal/ 2a. To reduce the number of IrQcal library 

processing units through establishment ' 
of ^cooperative central proc^ssljig. 

Goal 2b. To develop systems for use of Librkn^" 

I of Congress MARC t^pes 'to reduce locXl 
' ^ ^ cataloging efforts! ' ^ \ 

toal 2c \ To encourage use of standardized tech- 
» ) nical processing forms and catalog cards 

Gpal 2d. To work toward cooperative catalpglng 
of non-book materials. ^ . / 

Eigure ^. .^unaested iM nni QA ObHectives ^ ^ ^ • 
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OBJECrjtVE 3: To Make More. Effective U^e of Ind - 
iana's Library Personnel"** 

• — : — — ' — ^ 

Goal 3a. To reduce duplicatiori of effort. 

■ ^ ■ ' ' ^ i J 

9oal 3b. To share exp^rt-ise pm a State-widje basu 

Goal '3c. To promote ih-servit:<? training.' 

' . /I 
OBJECTIVE 4: To Ensure Effective Integration of In > 



diaoia's' Libraries 



n a National Lib- 



* rary Network 

1 - , ! - • , , 

GoajL 4a. To promote use of najtional stand4rds. 



GoSkl 4b. To report national cJeve^lopments 



po- 



Indiaoia ^library and jnon-Jbibrary groups. 



Goa|l 4c.. To inform "fhe outsijde community ipf Ii 
diana's library network plans, 

F'iiure 5. '(Cont.) Suggested INO 




a start can be made towaiijd pjrograrns leading ,Jo 
the attonJpii^hement of the long-term objectives., 
INCOl^SA' s pr\gr^ plan slioiild be reasjrse^!?^«d arin-,*^ 
*uaily since technology chang0$ rapidlj^ ^ and 
services may become feasible. i ? 



new 



During the fii^st thre^\years, lit is sJlggeste 
that activities be donfjtne^'td four a]|:easc A 

1. Continuation of the , Union List of 
Serials .(.'Objective \1, Ooal Ijl) , " 

2. , Initiation of MARC-pased cataloging 

for small and large lifbraries (Ob- 
, jective^,- Qqs^ 2b) 



3. pilot Proiect Uni 



Catalog of Book4 - 



(Objective 1, Goal |la) 



4. marc; Cataloging Workslxops 



(t)b. 



ective 3, Go^l ^) 



Xhese services wiJ^l provide^ a sqund t)e9,inni-ng for 
a state-widG cooperative pr/oprara. " 

Union Catalo^i .of S^rial^ ; The Indiana Union List • 
of Serials* needs rea^sessWnt. A serials con- ' 
version projecli, supported -t^y the Library of Con- 
gress and^^they inajo*r libraries, vyflill. add^ seiflals- 
to the OCLC data base. . ^ The /easitjility o^ using 
OCLC for updating and Converting tjhe List to- cfon- 
form to national stanciard$ ^should be con^id^red. 
Alternative host ^sitesl foif tt)e project ^t>duld\ be 
studied to (ietermine; 'Vhetifier the present host i?.- 
b^ary> anotrer Ir^diaha agency, or a Contract with 
afi outside broup, e.-gj^l^he Minnesota/ Uniop Li^t^ 
c/f Serials ^Project, ^^i^ most suitably': Thi.3 inij:-' 
ial' foundation for ^t ite-wide bibll^i^^phic con- 
trt>l 'shoulc^ be cr^ti.n|ued.,: A ^ 

MARC Cataldging^ : 



mARC must be promoted in Indi- 
ana. Unlessi catalogijng c?n be captured i^ mach- 
ine- r'eadable form in 



ited information ai^d 
clannot be achieved 



a^ standaid foTinat,, the lotig- 
.ge^^goals o)f effici'ent user/ servicefs and integ- 

interlibrary loan systems- 



The majority .of Indiana^ libraries cannot afford 
use of ai3 on-line netwoifk at currerit OCLC or com- 
mercial ra\tes. Econor^y ,in cataloging and^use of 
MARC for tft^se libxari|esi must rely 6h use of OCLC 
vif^ processing centei^s pr by the devfalbpment of 
an JNCOLSA MAftC servic^ tailored expressly fpr^' 
.smal^ l^bxarAe\» Bo Ijhl alternatives should be 



1^ It is reoommekded that the term "catal^og'' re- 
plac^^'"li$t*' to loiake a pkrallej/ between a Union 
Catalog pf bog#cs^ Union j<iiatalod of Serials, »Union 
Catalog of #ilims, etc J Jthis t/erminology migjit - 
make! it easier f6r non-ll!it)rar lai^s to grasp what is 
bein^'done.f In fact, /'Cooperative icatalog^ migh^t' 
even b,e better t&an *'un4.on lifsf in this tregaird. 
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cart^fully studiedf. ' " . ^ 

Some sugg&hted specifications l'(^r a b^Sal 1- I ibrary 
catalog 'service ^'are : , ' 

1. To^aj cost of'$r.oy or less per item pro- 
. cessed. * ' . * * 

Overall capacity to handle 250 ,000 titles \ 
per^V^ar fov^small librairies. ^ , 

Complete ^4ARC^compatabi l^ty. 

4. •High-quality standardized o^utput . »^ ' . \ 'I 

5. A -maximum systems^ co^'^ of $,300,000 for ^ 
development and^ equipri\ent. • ' 



/- 



4 



It is recommended that INCOLSA make i^h changes t;ql| 
MAKC ^ata c^nd tbat a state-wide catalpg pard for-] 
mat adopted. This will ensure standai^dizatioW 
and minimize costs ^nd programming efforts. 

Ther^ are large 1 ibrarrieSf ^nd processing cen^ter is 
in Indiana that can profitably use a network, such ; 
as OCLC. INCOLSA cannot if ford to develop an \/ ] 
system of its gwn in the n^ar . |'u{ure ItVj v 



will be more* eponomic if A servtce cOptract 
can be negotiated. INCOLSA srtoujld*lder 
Qse libraries that can Effect veJy use OCl 
(jthje> current uls.Q.E. netwprk sVudy, unde»wai 
al separalie Indiana S'^ate L^brar\ prpiectfini 



ify 



f factors of network uie ar bein 
loi^ great vaJ,ue her 

jtr tially subs id 
tfbrk operatj.on. Trie cbntract wilth 
quire delivery to rNCOlrSA, at spfeoBLfJ 
Of 

bee 



)rk1 uie arefbeind studied sh 
lerc) J ..These lituraries ' shou 
iiz^d jtp allow tmnsiiiion. to 
Tne contract wilEh Ol LC s^o 



records inf^ut'by IJ^OLSA member ^jljo fot 
innings qf an INCOLSA data base, f i." j 



?d int 
:m 



\ 



During the course of this Study, thfe [f easibrlity ^ 
of- an^OCLC cohtract was discussed wiLth odLc'.j^ 
Director Although both, sides expressed interest, 
no commitments were ttiade. Readers fshould understand 
that OCLC is nOt obligated to serv^ iNCOLSA. j Lt * > • 
seems "reasonSible to expect that, if at all^ possi- 
ble; services would *be ^dxtended to Indiana. 



9 ^ 
4 ^ ^ -i 





Tfie majoir^initia,! t*irdsts 'tcxard buildlhg\c(ata 
bases* for book titled .jare: * \. 

1^., ecu: contract, and - . 
• 2» ^IKOOLSA oatVlo^ services. ' ^ • - 

Piiolf Union €^tki,6g f ' When data baye acrunluXated 
as a^ result of . CX:LC- input and INGOLSA catalog^^^er 
vfce iTipul;, experiments c an conducted to c3[eter 
mine^eff ieient methods: for producing^ .stat>e-*wide, 
book" cataloCi^. A vstrietV : Qf ^origats ^nd iJiedia,; 
e har'dpi^int , micTof ilni,^"" taicrofichife , eto . , 
l^hould fee explored* Th^ .'regist^ ^|ind - iric^x cat- 
aiogs" used ,by the Wasrtirtg^bn Sirate Ijlbra^ry^ N^t<* 
wotl^, tEuc^. r commended- fojr consxdei;ation. 

MAI^C WoTXshops : The -jpnc^pxi of coopei^ativfe \ 
bibli^giraphifc controjiT iiJt)rarv^\<ia%a ptf'ooe.ssihg . 
techni5i^^> tn^cliine-reacjable biblipgraph-lfc ^ 

'folrjoiat^j x^e.ed to be profdulgat^ct.in IndiAlt\a. The ^ 
MAipi?! fohcuidtj irr par^ticular , -wil'l be basic to, 
m^nj/ ^u^sequent llNGOLSA projects. It is fect)ni- ^ 
mended t^kt MARC Workshops be , held both fox 'the 
libtarifes that will be using the 6CLC .sy.stem aiid 
'fqr, othlr. *libra<fi06 as well. 'These woi^^opsr 
"i^igiht idS appropriate joint ventures lt>etween 
, iWCOLSA lanid ALSAs.' Possibilities for wbrK'shops 
an|d s^mibars inrothet topics of inteifest should 
also be pursued. ' v ' ' 

L Qthei; Activitiefi ; In addijtion fo the specif i<>^^ 
1 proj^ts nrevi^ewed ' ^bo ve , iNCOLSf Commi 1 1 ee ^ 
Ushodld be e^ta'blishejd to- 4xplor^ afea^ suchv 

as nonrbook^ catalogiing, ;us^ of i^Jlata base^, 
jcajytrol, of Indiana' 4 stat^ and It^unicip^l pub- 
*T^ation3, sqhQQi library' needs, and subject 

and other bibllogWppies. ^ , 

As these,. Cf^lnmitteesi bomfe up wiith. specif ic pro- . 
possds, thfese shoulc^^e trevi-ewjed. and, Vas approp- 
riate, funds sl%oul^ be allocated or * SQught to* " 
. initiate recommended ^project^s . INCQLS/V^ should 
also b^ .recfeptive to unsolisCi^Q^ P^^P^.^als., 
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INcbLSA should begin a Mjewsletter tp'keep nverabers 
informed of State &nd national network devf^lop- 
ments. INCOLSA^shoiJld also s^ek represent^ticl)^ 
on appropriate statj^, regional, and national [ 
network planning groups. • V' 

♦ INCOLSA Initial Thafee-Vear BUdget ; The ini,tial • 
activities described above ,can be. ^^nded f ^he 
first .thjree'y^ars at an' Estimated ixs>tal *qo^t c^f / 

;g?50»P09'^ Accordihgly, thi^ aitioyint ' wa|s requested 
firom LSCA funds ^'anjd, l?y t^e' end (>f thel>COB:^CI^ 
$tudy, funding/waa' approved. " */ 

> ^ . I . • POSTSCRIPT . : , 

"Well/' yofq may say, " i€ pounds ^ood^.. but will it 
>hiappen?" il will, answer, "it[ will happ*en^,, but j not' 
.. exactly a^sf reporte^i" and recommenced >her^e Jp. A .plan 
on' paper khd a re^l' organization iikplem^i:j|l;inQ that 
plan ^^roi. tiio different thii\gs 1 There arH pedpl^ . 
TJfachines that don't work like [they 'aire sffipoi^^d to. 
Deadline's th^t are not met.* f Budgets tbit will 
not s-^retch. • I ; ff^ Tv* 

At a^y rate,'^ the , first/ step has b^^h takf^n. Sotne 
recomrafendations^will take yeai^s ^to limplement • The 
imp^ortant tfiin^,v^owever , is^ to begin. ^ 1. 

1[ ' PQSTdrflPT 2 ^ ' \ 

ormal ending of the*C6BICI|^ Study, tlie 
ions have begup to- be put in1;Q" actidn. 
INCOLSA ha^ been founded ( sjee pagjg^s 49-56 for 
the endblirig Act^a|nd initial cohtracts). The first 
INCOLSA Board is listed on the inside back Qpver. ^ 
For fui:Vhel^ itiformatibn abolit INCOLSA, cootacti the 
org^iza'^qn aCt llOO West 42nd St . , Indianapolis. 
J.ndiana, 46208. \ ^ ' ' ■ 
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BErrENACTKD'BY THE CJKNHRAL- ASSEMBLY OF STATE Of INDIANA.- 



PURPOISE 



SEC, 1. U th the burposc of this act t(*. yncotirage the devclophient 
and tmprovemenit j»flall of library service and to promote the effiiient 

use 6f financeaj pU^soryiel. materials ixrni prTJperUcs ,by enabling goVerlinK 
authorlUi's haWng Ubrary reffponslbillties to joip togeihcr m a municipal dor!: 
poration called a library services authority, which will provi^le suclT servles 
and faril.riljs as tli.e govenhng aCitlioriues party to the <'stablishment and slip-- 
Ubrary sei^vict-s authomy may d|'termine. (Qurns 41-1201) pC 



2 
3 

5 

^6 and faciUa 

T port of the 

8 1971', 20-i: 
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DEFINITIONS ^ ' ■ ' . ' . 

. 11^' ^ J^^ "Kovt rning'autlionty'* when used in HhisOct iijeans 

; ^ body or ^ovornitiK t>r administrative offioc-r of or tor a munu'Ipal 

11 «^"n>*-^on. agt-nci of state government, U'duc at lonal institution, association 
\4 or othyt c^>rp.)raaoh. publulv or privatel^ supptmed. having Ubrary respgn- 
5 sibilitic^ The governing My or govcrsdng ^tar adnumstrative officer is that 
7 • '''' t f^""^ ^r'"^' authority to n/goaJte and sign contracts, and pass 

7 resolutrpris,: <hiae ordinances, issue ef cutiv?orders. issue staten,ents of 
» participauort or ot^er official acts comtditting the cc^rporation Cvtuch the b<kly 
9 or officer represehts, • , 

U ^ Deeemterr^ '^f "'^ beginmng^January 1. and ending 

J2 -Hie teriTi "library" means a collection of a variety of books or other 

J printed matter, audiovisual materialsor otlier items in whic^ ^Towledge is re- 

' 4 corded; kept in a| centralued place; for which 4 person wh6 has knowledge of 

5 thj^ *iatu.iua!^ theiir arrar/gement. their use and of library skills is respon- 

6 sibW; and wtiich are for the use of individuals or groupie m meeting tlieir rec- 
1/ reallonal, informauo.nal, ^jducatnmal. research or cultural needs 

1^ ..^JP^'J^-S- f-^,^^^^^yes" mea ns bui ldinyrs; bOokmc)hiles, roonis nj- 

^ othmr deTina-bTe and palpable structures or areas and thTub^^ materials^ 

2 ) ecjuipnient contained th^^rein which are ufied^n tlio operatior? or provision of 

^1 uuriry services^ | . j 

II 1 u ^""^^ "li^brarV services'* means any or all of those adtivrities in whioh 

ii tt,^'""-^ ''^^^^ theplanmng, managing, l^udget^ng^ 6naih.jirig, purthasing. 

24 sl^a^fing and ^valuatlng of their libraries; in the ^election; Acquisition, pro- 

25^ c(i«^sing and maintaining of their collections of materials anJtlie re lilted bib- 

26. liopaphic records; and in the prdmbuon. inten)rJtation. servicing and Use of 

27 tli(|ir Ubrary materials ahd facilities. s v, ^ i 

II \ ^ ^'"'^"^ "munudpal corporation ' means any. subdivision of the State of 

29 Indiana. (Burns 41 ./203) (IC 197 1 . • 

K ' ^' ^ 

EST/\BLISHMENT - RESOLUTION - APPHfoVAL BY ATTORNEY GENERALI 
-- FILING ' V 

SEC. 4. 'Whenever the governing autfiorities of two (2) or more municipal ' 
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cl)rp«»rati()n5. state educational instiwtiftnff.or dci)artnicnt^r other subdivisions^ 
of state iTovcrunu nt respoiusible for operating; libraries^ or providing library 
services "have adopted by resolutions, otdinances. orders, statement's of |1ar- | 
ticination or other recorded ae^s, a joint agreenKMit calling for the ^^stabUsh- 
nient a library services authonty under the pnm.s^ms of.ttus^^ct, there 
shall be initiated the hbrarv services autljorUyspecifi<t(J. 

Such jouu as-reenient shall include the foUosvHig de^ifils 6f tlie propoteed li- 
brary st^rvices authority : The narhe, to be given Jj^— /t; ; r \ "T . 

Library Services Authpnty: official address Jnd ^Inty of locationLof the,, 
princirfal/place of businiss; description of the libtac)^ ^^cWices to > prbyided; 
spccifU'/tioa of the pJaJe and of die convening? ch[iirjfnJn Wh^shall set he date 
.and thw time oT the ordamzaooha! nieetipg of the Wed qf> rectors hnd who 
4U\ serve- as temporaVy chaiiryuin; the, names ol die goyermhg authorities 
sigi'unji tlie agreement, aVd tlieriby members of the ibrary s-ervices ai|thorit/; 
and! die , date of the agreemem;. I • - , \- i r ,k u 

Ipon ^i)e adoption of die joUt agreenfent c.rllmi fwr,the cteaaon *t Iftc li- 
•brafry services autiiority by tJo <2) oV rmre o^ die govermng authorftjqhi. the 
avrceenient .shall be submitted ko the attJrney-general of the State ^MnjJiana^ 
who shall deternine whether Jhc agrf'c'iuent is in proper form -and cbmpjitible . 
widi the laws, of die state./ (The attorney -general shall approve any agreement 
submitted to him hefeundc^il uriless he ^halUfind that it is not legal, in vlucb 
case he shall detail in wntirtg address ^d to each of tlie.governing authonties 
Adoptim; rhe agreeVncnt for,thL establisl-ment of the libr^iry services aut loruy 
the sivcifu iv^P^'^ts ni wt^ich the profoscd agreement fails to me^t the re- 
cmireriumts ol l^w. KaiuJe ilo dusappr j^e an green. ent submitted ^erd^ 
witlun thirty (if)^ days of tt^J submission shaTT^ruistuute approval thei'eof^. 

llie library services aulliority iniiiated by the johit agreement ^Uall be ^ 
legally established and die governing Juthoriays signing the agreenu}rit con-^ 
sidcred members of the hbijaiW servuleslauthority when the attorney-general 
has approved the agreement Itiiiier by •^peAifie wrrtten afiproval^or by the fail- 
ure to ind.eate -di s^approval within l^c rec,M red time . A copy ot the agr^.ement 
and copies of tlie acfopted resollions , ^ordinances, orders, statement^ ofVar-j 
tKipatinn or (;>ther recorded acds sha-ll bcv :iled in ,the offAc^- of the recorded of; 
the .ountv in Winch the library services ant ion^' « '^'^^f^^lJ^^ 
IS located and widi tin.- Indiana State Library within forty (40) day^ of die date 
of the submission of the agreement to the attorney-general for his action. 
(Burns 41-1204) (IC: 1^)7;, 20-13-6-4) 

/ ' ' 

'pL'BLIC CORPORATION f i\ ' ^ ft'i . ..... 

SEC 5 The hbrary services aathorit\f,/herein created shill Ix^ a,nm- 
mcipal coViioration. and any power or powc^r'^./pHviJeps or authority jer^ 
cised orc^Ve of bcnng exercised bya piibV^tfjx^t^ncy of thi s-st-ate-ex|€nfc diat- 
of Icv^Mngftaxes may 1^ exe rCised -Wk^'^.^V^-^!!^^^ 
authority ^^stabhshed under this act. (Burh j| 4 1 - L2Q5) (IC ,W71. 20.13-6-5) 

BOARD 0^ DIRECTORS -T^RMS - OFFICERS -^ ORGANIZATION 

SEC b' Witliin ten (10) days aftdjr di( legal eStabUshment of the library 
s^rvices^audiority. each governing authori :y which is a member shall appoin^ 
1^ representaave or representatives to tljc board of directors of the. ibrary 
servfces audioVity. When there ^revfewer tian four (4) libraries in the hbrary. 
er^ces aulrity. eachlgoverning authorit} shall appoint four (4) directors to- 
he board of directors; ^hen there are mc re than three (3) but fewer than ten 
(10) libraries in the Ubr&ry service auth ^ricy each gQvermii| audiprity shall 
appoint two (2) directors; when there are fen (10) or ^/^^^^^J" f?^^^^ 
brary services authority, each governing audiority sha41 ^oint one (1- di- 
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\l Zr Z rt'& T^'' "^1^^ ^ ^^^^^ m^ng authoriyj a^iiMan 

or any atjwir p jrSon \v ho In die op^moir of the g6verning auJfority wiU best 
1^ serve the iiiurait^mterests of the governing au^ ' joncy wiii^oest 



i3 ^1 Upon trte^^pi ration 'Of 
W 'liinted shbfi ntacfcas sp^?ij 
15^ as •ne'arly fe|ual|g^bups-»lis 

16 shall Frave^ah Ini^al term o, 

17 initiaj termf of- two (2) ye 
IS term of 'thife^ (3) years 



le ten (10) days, the dft^tors whi have been ap- 
id in the joint agreement and detejjmine Ijy lot; in 
^ssible, .the one-ihir^ (1/3) ofth^ dir^^rs who 
a) year; the one-Ujird {l/Syviho shall have aq 
. and*die one-third (1/3) Who shall haV^^n initial 
19' office for'TiS^ro'./.''?"' i!:f^ determination^ shail.be foi? tBejinitial terms of 
20- rh^ fninf, I "^y^^^^"^"' Pi;H"^' and yet to be appointed if W. After 

20- the init^a^ ^ppointment allLfjpointments to the boar^ df!d^rec?o^^^ shilkbe^S^ 
22 ^i^^^'^K- „ Appointi^ents t^a|l vacancies crcatedl^^S! iSt^on 

22 or od^envi^ shaU b^ for the ^nexpi re^ term only. i t^^m, 

24 rh^n T determination of the inidal terms of .office of the dir^cCors the^b 

25 f/nt . ^ "f"^^* ballot andirom^nominations from the^r^ p^^^f! 

26 n^^.ii I P^'^J'*^"'' ^ secretarf and^ treasurer, whose dutieS be 
26 oormally incumbent upon those offices . v * 

eirfit^s?'' rh'^Si of directors of^e library services authority excee^^s 

l^u t\ ^ directors-at-Iarge shall be^elected, who with tlie offiQers 
or L*^ ^H.^Tv.'T^ committee. If the total numi^of^directors is eigh^"). 

' ^e ^iio^ «o fip^r^'^^K^'n ^^^^ '^^^ ^ th\executive eoSm t- 

tee. piose «o elected: shall serve for a of one (i) year, and shall notbe 

.!h i^l"^ consecutive terms. In Jubsequet^yelrs ther^ 

of l^K "^''^ ^ annually, in the manner prescrited ^' Sie ^--la^ 

rh ? J""^ ^"^<'^^' directors, as specified abovT, tb serveTo. 

these offices, and on the executive committee ^ T " 

37 b6ar^"Il!!n h'^I^.^^'^'h "^f or^nizational meeting of the^bcSrd of di rectors^ the 
^8 ^H"* ^^^''P' pri^yiding for the board's procedures and^ 

39 20 13^6) pr'ovidedSn thfs act. (Burns 41-fto6) (1^1971, 
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CHANqE IN AGREEMENT FIUNG** / ' / ' 

tioS cf of* tlu "^-f^iu^'-^^! ^""^"^ agreement as^pecified in aec 

^ro^l^i. ^^^^yjtoe ihanfeed upon the recommendauon ifthe executive 
™c r r "^"^^^ d|rectOrr,^a,ja action by the board of di! 

""^f T P^^*^^^ proposed change be sent to 

t ^^i^ "^"/fm^'^'^'F ^ "^^V^^ <>^^e library seryice^^thority 

at least sixtv(60)days tnor to themeetin\ at. which change lis to be /onsideTed 

of rhpTn'^^T*^ u Of the ^r»<Ogreement, a copy o< the record 

services authors sri^ll be fil ^d 
-^MH ^in^^ of the recorder of the c^iuy in 

S^J^rJ f U ""'^^ ' P^'^^ be located, and if thii is- 

^oh/p CO K "^^J^^^I '^^^'^ P^^^*^^ P^**^^ business was located, 
notice Also .shal be, filed in the office of the recorder of the coonty otthe pre^ 
vious a^idress. (Burns 41-1207) (IC 19^1, 20-13-617) ^ 



r 



^^SEr^^«^^'^'^^S'^!;\^^,^^^'^^^ COMMITTEE - DUTIES -MEETiNGS ' 
bfcC 8. The board ofdirectorsof the library services authority sHkll be • 
responsible for nominaung and electing its officers and members of itheWc- 

J'h/'L?r^"^"H*'fK' "^"^""f ^"^ ^^^P^^"« ^-^^^^ ^ conduct of business of 
i! ^^"l ^"^ the, executive committee; changing the address of the principal,^ 
So^.'of^.H*^^'"'",^^ ^<>"s*deringalHJ acting upon tecoi^S^^ 

-fwf ^ e'^ecutlv,?:tommitteein those matters specified in tbis section; and 
^h other mat;&rS as ftjay hb appropriate. , ^ » "u 

Th« boacd>of dirocto^ shall meet at least annually; sj^ecial meetings m^^ 
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upon ere ejipiratiArKof 
pointed shul|*'nidet as ipeci 
a-s- nearly e juaHgroups 
shall have a ^ initial tqjm o 
initial term; of two (2) ye; 
term of thrt^ (3) ,j(ears. 
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rector, A Ulrector may be a member of the governing auihonk, a li&Tiin. 
.or any othet person who Id tiie op;mon of the governing authority will best 
servo the h]>rai|T|Te rests of the governing authority. ^ > - ^ 

Upon trie eJpIratid^n^^f fhe ten (10) days, the directors wh(> have* been ap. 
ted shall ni<iet as ioecififed in the joint agreement and determine by lot. in' 
lossible. the onti-third i(l/3) of th^ directors who 
She (1) year; the ope-third (1/3) who shall h«ve ^n 
< and the one-third (1/3) who shajl have an initial " 
offir^ fnr VilTHi;" r^^^' r'^^^ determination shairbe fojT the ;initial terms of' 
rhi?iH 1 f Prfsept. absent, and yet to be ^ppointe^ i^an/.. After*: 

^rel m ^PP^*"^"f all|apt>i,ihtments .to the board of directors' sl^all be^fo^ 
^r^i^i^r^h^n ^P^^"^f;"^« ^ '''' T^^-ocies created by death', resignati^^ 
or otherwi^ shaU be for fhe unexpired term only. • ' 

rhprf ^r.i.^I (determination of the initial terms of oWe of th^ directors; the4 
.therf shall be Selected by ballot ^nd from nominations from the floor a p^esi! ^ 
^ent.^a vice-pre^dent. a seci^pry and a Measurer. whoseWties will be Siose 
normally incumbent upon t|YosV Offices. , 
ei^J^m^ ruf n?^' of directors of the library serWceS authority exceeds ' 
i! ^ • ^»r^ctors-at.large shall be elected, whb .with tite Officers ' 

. sha 1 ^ the executive committee. If the total qunibet of directors is tight (8) 
or less, then the elected^officers^ve named shall, be the ^x/cutive itomm t- 
tee. V^^e so elected s^iall serve for a term of one (1,) year.Ud sbfll notbe 
sh'n''^'" consecutive terms. In subsequent vlr, t^e^^ , 

shall be selected by ballot annually, in the manner presc ribe^ -by t* b-^-laws 
Of the btary servic^^ authority; directors, as specified Abol^e. d6, serve in 
these offices, and on the e^eci^tive committee. 

[ ^ i'^T^Jli^^^^y after ^tfie cirganizati^jnal meeting^of the boa^-d of dirictdrs. the 
I board shall draft an^ adopt by-laws providing fer the board's>rocyu>es and 
2oT3f6"'67 ?^h|erwise\; provided In this act. (Burns 41-1206) (I^ 1971. 

' ■ / ^ 

CHANGE IN AQREEMENTJ-^ILINGx. 

Hon d^S';!; ^"y^'^f^^'^dtt^ils of t^Wagreemem as'.^^^ 
tion 4 ofj^hls act may^be ch^^bged upon the Recommendation of ^he exfecutiv« 
committee or petition fof^three (3) directors, and action by the' Wr<U)f di- 
rectors At any meetinji. provided that notiipe of die proposed change bel^nt to 
«ach g;>ve"»ng fj^f^rlty which is a niemjfier of the library^se^vtces authority 
at least sixty (60)d^ trior to tjie meetingfat which change i* to bte- considered. 
' f rL^T .^PP^7^^ I^^^ change of the jliint agreement. ^ copy. of the record 
?^ 5" ^""^^^ "^'Pry services authority ^haft be filed 

K^K 'l^'^'^r^^'^P ^^^^^^ ^"^ 1^"" «f recorder of the county in 

which dje authority s principal place of blisiness will be Joeated. and if this is 

nlriV^t K "^^^^^ previous place of.business was located, 

notice Jlso shal l be,filed in the office of iihe recorder of ^the county pf tiie pre^ 
V10US addres«, (Burns 41-1207) (IC 197^1. 20-13-6-7) u«j pre 



BOARD OF DIRECTORS -EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE - DUTIES - MEETINGS 
' J5 '"^ ^^^^ directors of th^ library service^ authority sHall be 

respcmsi,ble ^for nominating and electing its officers and members of the exet- 
'^'^^^^"^ ^"^ adopting by-laws for the conduct 6f business of 
the board and the executive committee; changing the address of the principal 
place of hysfness of the authority;- considering and acting upon recommenda- 
tibns of the executive committee in those matters specified in this section; 'and 
met) other matters as may bo appropriate. , 

, Th« board of directors shall meet at least annually special meetings may 
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be ^ c a I jLd Iby the p rt; s ijde nt^ r a ny th reu (3 ) Ui rec to rs . A i n a j o r i ty of "the boa rd . 
shall (^ngt|tute a quotum for the transaction of business andM concurrence of 
a niajiiriHr/of the boatd of directors shall bt necessary to approve or tb au- 
thorizt 'ai^y action , , , ■ 

jcecutive corr^mitje^ of the library stirvices authority shall take full 
chargf off manage and'conduct the business of the library seryices a^jtflorlty 
except tJh^t amendments to'lhe joint agteement; budget; state/r|ents of policy;/ 
rulesTanf regulations; development program and plans; appoinij^nent 6f 'or ar- 
rangdmefit for the chief administrative officer; legal matters; purchases of 
property and e(juipment costing more than two thousand doUarsj (|2, 000); con- 
^ traks for the purol^as^ of services, materials, c^iuipment, teal or other prop- 
' ecty; sales of services or mateirial t)th^r than, those for which the I Library 
SL^r vie e^s" authority was created; and the acceptance or release of members df 
tlie authority, and related matters, sliall be approved by tlie board of diijectbfs. 

In the discharge of Jts duties the executive committee shall meet .jit lea^t 
quarterly^ ^special meetings may be^ called by the presidtjpt o/ any tw,o (2) 
nk'mlK'rs of .the<omfnitcee , A majority of the cominittee niembers! shall con- 
stitute a quorum for tfie transaction rff tiusiness and a concurrence of a a]ajor- 
ity (>r the members dHh*^' cortimittee »shiill be necessalry to autiiprize^ any ac- 
.tidn. (Bums 41-1208) (101971, -20-13-6-8) . . " ^ ^ , : 

NEW MEMBERS* " ; - . 

\ SEC. 9. After legal establishment ofiiilUe library selsvlces authority 
^slprovixled hy, this u/t, any governing authority, either public or private,, hav- 
. inJTlibrary r^sponsnbtfeUes may become a: member of the library sorvl«ies / 
iiutkority aftef\(a) at)proVtl^' a- majority of thtj board of directors, (b) signing 
theljoint agreefnerft as thenTfrlorc^. ic) providing fop Us prorata shap of the ^ 
Li^irkry gervi/ceWt iuthority"'^s budgfet for the fijical year in which the applying 
UbrJry ^kshes; ta ^oin the authori)[y>4hd (d)/keetiitg any and all Condition^ 
provided in the by-laws or iti the rules and'rTcfeuIations ^ Provided, ^Qiat if the 
governing authorit^ i-s a private au/hority and ifc me m^r ship. would cr<2?a;e the 
. -samei, number 'or more pi^ivate members .tliaij public members of the lib^JKV ' 
services authority, then the mem^e;^sh^p shall ndt t?ti*jffected until\iiere ateX^ 
sufficient public -members after the ii'dmission the appUc^nt to provide a 
niajority of public nifembers . * \ 

The reprtesentative or-Teprest^ntatives ajfpointed to the boa-rd of directors 
by a new^ m^ber of the library serv^ice^ authority shall have terms of office 
as prescr ibeti by the by-laws. (BUms 41-ji209) (PE 1971, 20-13-6-9) 
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POWER AND AUTHORITY 

SEC. 10', A library services authority shall have full ^jower and author- 

(3) Suef and be sued, p^*^ ^"^ t>e ini|j)leaded . ' , 
(b) Establish or-take charge of, manage, maintain and operate the library 
. facilities ancj provide th^ li«brary services specified in /trie joinP agreemeqt^ 

ci"e^ing the library services authority, k ^ 

\c) Employ a c;hief administrative officer and such other employees 

may be necessary for the performance ofi thfe authority's functions or to pro- 

ffor such officer o^ oth^r 'employees by cotitract witih a library member of 
luthorKy, with ^another Organization, institutfon or companyi with an*kgency 
;overnmeflt or with an indivltii^al; fix and pay tbeUr- salaries and compensa- 
; determine their number and prescribe their duties; '$ind remove or dls- 
rge employees. \ 
(d) Purchase ^applies, materials and equipment to cartV out the powers, 
and duties of the board.. . 
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(e) Acqiiire anoj*, hold property, real or jijrbynal, by purchase, devise 
lease, flift or" otherMse, and sell^ ^c jcciliange, or ptherwi-se tiispose of prop- 
erty, r^l or personal, no Iqnger neetjied fqr t^v purposes of the authority. 
I (f) Prepare and adopt a 'U^dJS^ id vei;'ing^ jjife and cipated expenditures foi: 
iach fi^cal^ year and .enter into a corur^t wim eac|i member of the'Huthoxit; 
ior the .pro rata shares of the budget a ipi^bv^ded In this act./ v 

(g) Accept, receive and r^^ceipt for furtdfe Received ftom membei^s of th s 
Ubrdiry services' authority, for federal funds,. or ^or^g^t o|: other funds, budget 
^e same and expertd, without appropriatioiyf .tlie funds Bequireil ^n exer,<;isinlg 
the powers and discharging the dudes of theijai^ojrity . Allifunds Vecei,ve(i,^ ifflf- 
less specifically excepted by ^ conditioner r^nditibns, .shall beccime th^,pEbp- 
erty of the library «er vices authorityl. * > . ^ j I 7 

(h) Adopt by-lpws, ad mini s t Jf ati de pxoce lures,, rules afnd reguJationsL/ 

(i) Establish bihJ maintain or; participate in prqgranjs of em )ioye|s,|b^ne- 

rqing authority which is a nn^mbefr of the 
't and ekpenditur^,' seryic*fs xenqered, 
such other infortnationj ai maj be ap- 



\ 

\ 



^ (j) Report annually to ea[ch gov 
library seiVices Authority on the bi| 
program, plaps'ftr deVelopil^ent, 
prppriate. 



(k) Ma||te anc enter into all , 
pedjbrmanctaof th j authority's duti 
act.^ " 

(0 Invest exLess funds in in] 
or anyfeecurity lawfully issued 
pal Corporation if the State of 
chartered nationil or state bair 
agency; ProvideiL however, 
amount of insux 
Stitution 

(m) Establi 
.accu^TOjlating sufficient rtidne 
chase of specifi(d real p^j^^erj 
pjrovements to 

such special fu^d shall be U 



nee protection, 
h such' sfKciJ^ 



5t) 'purpose. (Burn 



^1-1210) ( 




tracts and agreements "h^cessa 
nd the execution of its pojve^ u 

rest-bearing seturities of the Unite! 
any county, township, ^city or other n^ivfuci- 
iana, or to c|epositr such^ funds in duly 
whose deposit^ are insure^Lby any 



no deppsils ^shall be made in gxcesis of the 
orefed a member or iri/estO^fof any iu'ch in 

?s\iry 



funds "as may be necessary fo^ the pu 
ver twd'* (2) or more^ fisial/y^^rs foi 
r major equiprjientf or for tliei malmii 
n^d by the library^? services'atSithorlt 
i /specific purp6seind shall jje nai^icj 
l,7|l, ^0^13-6-10) // . 
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BUDGET — PRORATA CHAR^3$S V- MEMBER PV^YMENT 

SEC. 11. iThe execiitive contmittee, annually shall pr<iparjfe a budget for 
the operating expenditures o^ tljie-Ubrary se-rviees-attthorttjrin the ensui^ig fis- 
cal year and shall caUrulate the; share of that budget be charged to each gov- 
erning authoritylaccordint; to tjhe prorata formula rn/tlie rulqs and regulations 
approved by theux>ard of ;directors pf the lib|;;ary services' authority, Such 
budget shall bo prepared a'^id submitted for adoption/by the board of directors. 
After a'd option by the boarci^ tli|fc appropriate prorata charges shAll be included 
irt a contract submitted to Vea<f!i govcrfting autliority prior tp May 1st for ac- 
ci'ptan|De and ,inclusionf in tht\ budget of the governing autliority. 

Each gove^rning authoxitv^bf a municipal corppration whith is a mcmbet^f 
the librairy services authontv and signs a contract for memberst3.ip in the au- 
thority An the ensuing fjscal year shall annually levy a4:ax siifficienb<o produce 
in'that year the necessary ifunds with which to pay itsjcontractual obUgatiori* 
under/its contract with the library services authorityJ (Burns 41-12il^(iC 
197.1/20-13-6-11) ' / / 
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PUBLIQ FUNDS - BONDING - PUBLIC RECORDS 

SfiC. 12. "All funds cdhiing into the possession of the "^brary service^ 
authority shall be deposited, held, secured and expended in kcordaijce with 
tbe general laws of the state relaUng to the handling of publiV lunds . - The 
handling and exp^anditure of ti^ese funds shall be subject to audit^nd supervi- 
sion by the state board of accounts, 

Any offi^cer oJ? employee of the library services authorit;y who is authorized 
td receive or disburse or hi £rn>^ other way handle funds and securities of tlve 
authority shall givfc a'corporate surety bond, in 'an amount specified ill ^the 
rules\nd regulaUoris, for the faithful performance of his duties and the prdper 
accounting of all monies and prope'rty which may come into his hands or ifidec 
his control. The cost of ^ch bone), including the cost of filing ind recording, 
shall be paid out of fuftds of the library services authority. v |/ . 

The records of the library services authority shall be considered public 
- 20-13-6-12) f 



records. ((Burns 41-1212) (IC 1971 



/ 



qontinu- 
fiember 
Area I pr 



TAX EXEMPT 

SEC. 13. All prQperty owned by the library services authority artd all 
I re venues received by the authority shall be exempt from taxation in the sta— 
ifor any and all purposes. (Burns 41^1213*) (IC 1971, 20-13-6-13) 

WITHDRAWAL BY MEMBERf -i^ DATE - NOTIFICATION - DISSOLVENrffeNT 
I- LEGAL AND FISCAL OBLIGATIONS SATISFIED 
J SEC. 14. Subject toma^rtg ducvprovisiontf for the payment; and perfoi^Ti- 
ance of its obligations, /tny i governing authMty which is a membdr of pie' li- 
brary services authority m4y Withdraw frotti the authority by re^olutfon, or 
ordinance, order, statem^rit sepa ratio/, or other recorder 
goverhing authority and ui:)oV«c^i.flcatiori/ to the library service A a^ithority 
p/rior to April 1st of the lastViscal yisar/in which the/library di^hUnuing 
riiehibership is a membei: oj the- library services authority. Upon lU^^o"*-*""- 
ing membership in the library servicQs/aathority the!^ di9cdntinui|ig 
/relinjquishes its rights to any funds, supplies, materiil^, equipmtaP.Ar 
othei- property held by or belonging t<l> 'the authority and in wl^ch the discori- 
Unuitig member had a right by virtue pf its membership, unless, jirovision to 
e bontrary is made bf the official action of the t^rd of directors. Upon the 
tecJipt of such notification and the satisfaction o1ra 1 1 obligations by the with- 
drawing member, the board of directors shall ofticially note th^ withdrawal 
and shall file notice <if the resulting change ip the joijtt agreement with the In- 
diana State* Library and in the office' of the recorder of the county in which the 
aiShority's principal place of business is located. 

*rhe library services authority^sKairbe^dissolvefd when the board of direc- 
tors of the authority so vote, when such»action is de f^cto by the notice of dis^ 
continuance of membership by the next 'to last ifemaining member or when the . 
membership of the authority consists of a greater number of private governing • 
authorities than public governing aythorities'. Upon the Occurrence of any of 
these conditions, the board of directors shall dispose 6f th^ assets by division 
among the members at th* time of dissolution artd in the proportion and" in the 
manner , determined by the boaDd of directors. 

The dissolution shall not be in effect until all leg^l £ftrid fiscal obligations^ 
of the library services authority have been satisfied, and an official reeord^of 
the dissolution is filed in the offi^ce of the recorder of the county in jvhich the^ 
authority's prinoipal place of business is located. Until such satisfaction or 
obligatipns has occurred and the record of dissolution has been filed, the final 
members of the authoritjy shall continue to be members^ (Burns 41-1214) 
(IC 1971, 20-13-6-14) 

Approved. March 4, 1967 
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DevclopiJiMt. anrf'ope/ation, either directly or by contract , of , 
specific p45g»grams, /including: 

, ...^ • ^ V . - ■ j 

A. ^Contri^ witlTttie Ohio College Library tantmx^ for use of 
/V . t^eir on-line doIi^;^ater system, . / , k \ 

■ ■ & " / * ' ' ■ ■ ' . ^'I ■ * ' ' '.s 

B. DeVea^pment af progradis> for utiliiation of Jtachin* Readable ! 
Cataloging (MARcNapifes) , including specifications for r 

^catalogi^g inp&i of data in^o an Indiana ^ta base via the 
Ohio Co^ll^e Library Center. ^ < 

Development of detailed specif ifeations for a stiate-wide" 
inte^library loan and resourcte "Sharing system. \ i ' 

Deytelopm^nt of a centralized bod^ of informfi'tion bn library^ 
cooperation, computer technology , and inf ormationlretrieVal 
yfstems and data bases. * \ ^ 

E .y Development of such other service programs as maV be ^ 
" / -approved by the Autjjority, including, but hot limited to, 

biBliographiesaj«runion lists, selective disse^inJtJ ion of/, 
i hf or ma tioi^^^»«aiitoma ted cataloging services J 



■\\ I Indiana Coop;e'i;attije ^ibr^iry* Services (Authority is to lease ,\xtnt, 

fpurjLhasfe such /property l«j^/o^' contract for |such services as* kre n^^sary 
r tlye ^trahsacftion of its"^ l^udv»ess as provided under the provisions of 
e Library Services Authority Ac t\(BURNSIND. STAT. ANN. Sees. 41-1201— 
J,214; IC 1971,, 20-13-6-1—20-12-6-14^^ 

The m^ber librari^^ adopting this Jo in\Agr icemen t ag^-^e to appoint . 
within ten (10)* days after the legal establa,shm|^t^f the/ Au'thority a 
director to the Board of Di, red tots of the Author itj^Jy which BoarB shall 
meet a^--i:4Q^North Senate Avenue , Indianapolis,' Mariin C^tinty^ Indiana, 
upon call 9£ thfe convening chairman, Marcelle K. Fpote, Vftto shall Set thfe 
date ahd tMe of the organizational meeting of tJie Bdard oiui^ 

The Indiana Cooperative Library Services Authority herein created 
shall be a municipal corporation, and any^^oWer or poweirs, pijivilege^v^ 
authority exercised or capable o# being exercised by a public agency of^ 
this stat^;, except that of levying taxes, may be exercised and employed 
by such Authority established Onder the Library Services Authority Act. 
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JOINT AGREEMENT 

ESTABLISHl j THE INDIANA COOPERATi'vE LIBRARY SERVICE'S^ Ai|hORI«. 
! ] \ ' '.■ Marth 7, 197^ 



V , The governing authorities of the following public libraries located in 

■ / 



{ 



• / ... 





together with the governing authorities of the /ollowing colleges and 
Universities loqated in Indiana: 



1 



to9ether witt|l the governing authoritWs of the following special libraries 



ioc&ted in Indiana: 



together Lith the/governinVuthorities of the foiiowi'ng public school 
corporati\ons located in India\^a: ; f 

^ all having' irbra.j.i-responsibiliAes. do hereby establish the INDIANA 

CO0PE8MIVE LIBRAI?V SERVICES AUThUtv. located at 140 North Senate Avenue. 
\lirdianapolis, Marion County, Indiarifc . * 



,He^,fi^a cooperative Ubrary Se\vi\s AU^ority is.to provide for 
the following sd^vices: 

sippufs! alldHher resources So implement projects. ,, 



II. oevelop>aent and. r^ement of "A^ long-range plan for the 
Authority. 

■■■■ ^iSJ:i::'rT:si^^^^-^=" 

Authorities in Indiana. 
IV Effective liaison with multi-'^^Wd national librarj, 
natworks and cooperative organizations. 
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June 19?S the 'National Cpmfhission on Libraries and 
Information Science (NCLIS) voted to direct its energies 
toward the<preparatijan of a document describing a broad 
outline of a Nati^Mialj Program for Libtary and Information 
Services. 

After the first draft of the docuiifent was preparM, it was 
widely circulated throughout th^ library information cfQmmu- 
nity t<\ solicit criticisms, suggestions and new data, On the 
initial reactions, together with the additional work 
ished concurrently by the Commission, a revised docu- 
^s developed and a new^ feedback cycle was /initiated, 
resent document is the result of- the feedback process, 
to provide a framework on wiiich the library and in-^ 
-formatioh science professions and the American public will be 
able to^ cirmruo.^ Natioipal Program for Library and Informa-: 
Wn Services for the pedple of the* United States. It reflects 
coitiment| received by the National 1C6inm^«sian pn Libraries* 
and b^fomiation Science in hundreds of letters from organiza- 
>^ions, pwate individuals, testimony given at many regioml 
i^rings tft^roughout the country, and opinions gathered, ^t 
sen^^Si,ana\Dpen forums conducted^ through the professipnaf 
societi^^ 

Irfvthis apcum^t can l^e found the basic .justification re- 
qb4red..to sub^t^tia^ need for a National Program and 
for new Fedefat legislation. The Commission expects to rec- 
ommend Federal legisfetibn starting in 1976. That^^ear, when 
we celebrate the 200th anniversary of this nation's indef^end-^. 
ence, will be a most appropriate tiqie to inaugu^-ate a National 
Program for. Library and Information Services that realizes 
the potential of the information revolution omv underway. 

U^ers of ir^formation, the Amei^n 
paramount in all of the Commission's d^iber^ 
posed program aims to, increase each person's 
natioq's rich knowledge resources. 

^ The£]ommission, is aware that the adoption _ ^ 

mation technique's requires careful planning, patience^tid a^ 
^--^eat^eal of cooperative effort by ijiauy people. To assist 
in perceuang^he problems of trahisition, the Commission 
sought the adv^e^and^g^dancc of many specialists in different 
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fields. Their monographs on various relevant topics^ 
are listed on page 85 for the readei^s reference. > ^ 
It should be stressed that this Nat^bnal Program Document"- 
has no official status. It sets forth the Commission's ccfticlu- 
sions and goals for afction which caa be ^en toward the fpf- 
mulation of a national policy. Its realization depends upon 
the appr^al of the -Congress and the President, state legisla- 
tures* and officials, all those responsibte for and interested in 
library and information services, and, ultiniately, upon the 
support the program receives fromHhe United States citizenry. 

The members of the National Commission on Libraries and 
Information l^ciencqjovn me in thanking all those who have 
assisted in the devel^pi^^rft^ana revisipn of this Na|^onal 
^ Document. s^hiidocuItKit^^ dynamic, Ho ng-r^ilge 

iKas such, wili\ifidergo canst^i<scrutiay tind revisioa. 
i^ntign to issue^a revised editilHi^f the National 
i5ocufflCTit.,>it|Hn two years. We wefem^e^your con 
tiitiiing'^i^g^^Qns and constructive criticism. 

I wish to talJ^khis opportunity to acknowledge the con 
butions and e1forl^>Lthe members of the ftlaVimial Com- 
mission in ^the develoj^fejis^ this document, espebially the 
Commission's Natlooa^i/^^^^^^;;^^ consisting of, in 

addition to myself, WniiaSj^B^l^^^ 
Duplap,- John Lorenz, Bessie'MQor^Ns.^^ 
Chairman. Special thanks and^Jtppretiati^ 
Becker for assuming the major respdnsibility^ior 
National Program Document. I am also appreciaft 
ejrick Swartz, formerly Deputy Director of the Commi 
for his help in preparing the secpnd draft, and to Alphonse F 
Trezza, Executive Director of the Com'mission, for his efforts ' 
in the revision and preparation of the third draft and the final ^ 
manuscript. . ^ ^ * - / . 

Frederick' Burkhardt 
/ ^ Chairman 

,May 1975- . 
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fields. Their monographs on various relevant topics, and issueii 
are listed on page 85 for the reader'fi reference. 
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R^^i^o^t4IJ^e to issue a revised edithw^of the National 
I^'gj'fimiVDoc^ two years. We^ welctnii^your con- 

tinuingyugig^^tipns and constructive criticism... * . 

I wish to tafek^d^ opportunity to acknowledge the co^itrk* 
butions and effort5^^sthe\niembCT^^ of the ftia^nat CcTm.- 
mission in .the develoj^N^tvC^of especially the 

Commission's Natioo^ff^^^^a^-^^^ cb;qsisting|of, in 

addition to myself, WiTlmii^ iB^kcr^^ Cuadra, Vil^^ 
Dunlap, John Lorenz, Bessie"^ Mqot^T-.^^^ Be<;lce>,^ 
Chairman. Special thanks and*'appreciatior 
'Beckfer for assiiming the major responsibilitf fdr" 
National Program Document. I am also appreciative^! 
erick Swartz, formerly Deputy Director of the Commission^ 
for his help in preparing the second draft, and to Alphonse F. 
Trezza, ExQtutiVe Director of the Commission, for his effbSs 
in the rcfvision'arld preparation of the third draft and the final 
-manuscript. . ♦ 

_ \/ Frederick) BiSrkhardt 

' " ^ Chairman , 

May 1975 
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^ j \ Iiitroducti^^ 

s jJ-hc'' National Commission views authors, publishers and 
Hbrarians as the principnl participants in the'^roduction and 
diiseminat\pn ,of the intellectual and. technical -knowledge 
wljiiclK powers our qatioriil development and nurtures our 
educationali systeni. l j'hey are component parts of a' national 
kijowledge resource^ that must/be strengthfened', integrated 
ai|d sustained for all the jpjeoplie^f the United Stages to ^e as 
jpeeded in the course, of their personal and economic pursuits, 

' * National concern (or p^n^ejcti^ig and improving the nation's 
knowledge resources is evidtentdn maay past actipns of the 
Congress' and ifi the ^towing' number of legislatiVe pro|josals 

^ calling for specific inforiiiation programs. T^p Office of Man- 
agefnent and BCidget in (he Executive Branch of Government 
has also stressed the needJor orderly growth and wise ma'nage- 
mcMU of Iibrary\and information facilities'within the Federal. 
GovernFiient. V ^ ^ - 

IC our natiorf'is to achitve the most efl^ctiVfe use of national 
information resources and the Ur^st retS*n for Funds invested^ 
in tiiemV common goals> objectives, methods and [standards are 
n'eeded now^^for the coordinated development of information 
tacilities. Unless a coordiViated program js i^stablished on a' 
nationwide level, expenditWes, facilities, and' efforts will be 
unnecessarily duplicated, and interconnection will became in- 
creasingTy difficult as local, state and muUistate systefris^dev^o^ 
without benefit of a ca«imon purpose and a common approach; 

^1 he Commission believes that the existing^atternpf libraries* 
seh'iiag -limited geogVaphic ateas pr various §jpecial interests 
will lead to costly, uneven and .)vasteful servicet^it%tej>s are 
not taken xiow to provide a firm Toundatioi^ for thejr'iuture " 
development. Accordinj^ly.^ the-Commissionl believes tire time 
has come to develop a nationwide program which would weld 

together today's collection of disparate parts into a nationwide 
system of Jibrary and information services. ' ' 

Essenlially, the National Program formulated by the Com-^ 
mission is based on five major assumptions: . 

•The word "knowledge" in tliis document is' used interchangeably^ 
with the wofd "iiTformatbn/* ' . ' - 
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'First, that' the total library ^nd Ynformaticfti resource 
in the United States is a national resource which 
should be developed, strengthene^, organized, and 
macie availabl^^ to the max^um 4egree possible 'k^^ 
the public interest.' This national resource represei^^ 
the cumulated and gro^ying record of much of our 
nation's, and indeed, much of tile world's, total cul- ^ 
tural experience — irttellectual, sbcial, technological,^ . 
an^spiritual. . - V\ \: 




, that all the people of the United States have ; 
e^ight, according to their individual needs, to 
realistic'aad convenient access to this national re- 
soured for tlieir personal enrichi^ent and achieve- 
nienCt and thereb^ ^^L^'^-^ progress of society. 



' Third, that with the help oN^ew technology and with 
national resojye, the disparate ahd^discrete collections 
of .recorded information the United States can 
^become, in^ due course, an integratecl^-aationwide' ' 
network.-* ' * . ^ 

Fourth, that the rights and interests of authors, pub- ^ 
lishers* and other providers of information be rec: 
Agnized in th^ National ' Program in* ways which 
maintain their economic and competitive viability. 

Fifth, that legislation devised for the coherent devel- 
opfnent Ot library and information services will not 
undermidc constitutionally-protected rights of per- ^ 
sonal privacy and intipllectual freedom, and will pre-^ 
serve local. State and regional autonomy. * 
\ ^ ^ . ■ 

The National Program deri\^s from regional hearings hield 
iroughout the country, and from conferences, informal discus- 
Lns, and correspondence with profession<J^ technical, govern- 
.lental, educational, and other experts, as/well as with library 
psersf whose interests in the emergence of an iriforniation- 
^ centered program attractecl them to the /work of the Commis^ 
lion. The Commission's working philok>phy is user-oriehted. 
It is the Commission's intfent that the/user of information — 
including poteiitigl, as well as current usqrs — should jbe the 
principal focus of a National Program. \_ ^ 
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TJie Commissfeh'vS current goal is to develop a phrCiot a* ' • . 
flexible network o|P mforirratioii setvi^fes to ;itleet the imnrie- 
di^te and for^seeaBteinforniatian recjuirerne^t^ ' ^ ^ 

possible number of people. The Commission wilt thenpfore ^ ' 
continue to coacentrate its efEorts in the years ahead on thfs / . y 
ideal: : / ^ . { " ' 



. ■ * ■>•' ■. . . . " ^ 

Tq (eventually provide every individual in the United % \ . ^ 
^ States with equal oppor.tomity ojt access, to that pat't ^ 4^ 

of the total information resource which will satisfy ■ ' ^ ;V 
^ - the ifidividual's educational, working, cultural and \ ' ^ w 

leisure-time needs and interests, Vegardless of the in- ^ » 

dii^idual's' location, socia| or physical con*dition or 
, level of intellectual achievement. - . ' ^ ' ^ \ 

^ Td make progress toward the attainment of this goal, the 
Commis^iion has developed two major program objectives: 
(J) to strengthen, develop, or create where needed, hun^n and 
inatcriai resources which are supportive of f|,igh quality library 
and information services; and (2) to join together the library 
and information facilities in the country, through a commoh 
pattern of d^anizatton, uniform .standa^dk, and/'Shafed com-^ 
Miiiinicirtions, to form a nationwide network. Such a program 
• must^hav© incentives strong^enough to encourage^'maximum 
^ cooperation and participation, not only by states and local gov-- ; 
erritnents, but by interested public and private agencies as well. 

AUjhoiigh the JFederal .government would have responsibility 
for^ding in the devflopment of compatible state and multi- 
^tjtt^e networks, furthering C()mmon practices, performing rele- 
vant research and developftiem, iiicreasing coordination between \ 
the private and public sectors, improving access to the infor-- ^ 
mationv resources of Federal agencies, and performing other 
relevant functions, the Federal Government would neither di- * " * 
rcctly control nor operate the nationwide network, and, in 
particular, it w^ould e?c^rcise no control whavtsoever over the 
information content exchange over the network. ^ 

Furthermore, the nationwide network proposed by the Com- 
urission would not be a monolithic ancf a^jthoritarian super- 
structure, buf would form a shefter and framework for 
farnilies of geographic and functional networks developed and 
interconnected according to a comprehensive plan. There cur- 
rj-ntly exist many networks of varyipg sizes, all of which must 

.... ^ . t 
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be integrated, starting ^t the loc^l,^tate and ^ional leyels and 
buiJding upward. ^ ^ 7 * ' ' 

^ It is important to point ou^ that tfie concept dt a *'nastionwicle; 
X ^network" dpes not imply the, absurd notioji that only one^copy 
fi^af a particular fi^btsor bublication will be s&fficTent foi* the, en-. 
- tire'^duntry'to uSe.^e'^'^^ material at the most irpmediate 
and most accessible uivel^ and the'^^ CDjfcitiission .beltife*«s that a 
^ ' national plan m^st, tl^^efoi^, J)e buUt upon strong local re-^ 
SCiarce^v' An ideal riatibnwide network pequir^s proyisicm of 
\ ^"loijial hol^hgs of '^^fficient scope and qnantil,y to"§atisfy the 
, immediate needs.of local il^rs^. - * '"\ 

Jn the„5a,me vein, iht concept of *a>.q^ian wide network does 
^ not imply ia' substitution of computer , technology for human 
[ i:eivp„urcijEs. As in x!|e past, the bulk of u$er services-^would be 
\ ' Vv^delfyered at the loc^l levels, But the networkr-WQ|>)4 pi*bvide 
the Jtdditibnal bac^-up resources as well a* tl^ coTnmun,ication 
dir^tjpns^ for^ reach ing specialized materials and information 
1 "in other libraries an4 inforiTiation centers when- arc 
\'needeaiocally. * ' ^ V' J 

* The CQmmissic)n''S National Program, as 4^scribe(i^!x;*1nis 
dotuiT^ent, is -intendedtto provide the general basis faF^new 
• Federal legisla^i^. 'It, will' help to focits publfc and pr^^es- 
""^^ sion^ft' attention on- the* critical library andf^information proV 
lerhs facing th6 nation today, and it will lay t^e foundation 
^ fpr a major upgrading of library and information Activities, 
^ a^ expansion of cooperative services throughout the nation 
\^ arid planjrijpd system development. ' i 
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^ The Needr for a National 
V Program for Library 
information Services 

In establishing the National Commi|sion on Libr^fies and 
information Sd^ce (Public Law^ 91-345), Congres/>ffirmed 
- that "library and information ser^ides adequate to /me^t the 
needs of the people of the United StatdsiaVe essential ko achieve 
^nationargoals and to utilize mosfts^effectively the nation4\edu- 
cational resources." It called onr th^ Federal Government to 
"cooperate with sj^te and local governments and pu*blic and 
private agencies in assuring optimum proVisiod of such serv- 
ices." Fiirtherm6rfe,:the la\3authoriz^^ Commis- 
sion to "promotes research ^nd developme^ activities which' 
will.extiSYid and improve'the, nation's library and information- 
handling -capability ^s essential links in the national com- 
munication' networks," . ^ . ' - , 

The Resources ? 

. Information, whether in the raw form of empirical data, of\ 
in the highly processed form we call "knowledge," has conife ^- 
to be regarded as a national resource as critical to the nation's 
well-being and secilVity as any natural resource, such as water 
or coal. The wealth of popular, intellectual, scholarly and 
research resources in the libraries and information facilities 
ol the United States is one of the great strengths of the nation. 
Bui like many natural r(?sources, knowledge resources, unr 
coordinated in growth -and usage, -are in danger (ft being 
wasted and inefficiently utilized. ^ ; 

In advanced societies, a substantial part of the culture is 
handed clowit to successive generations in the form of rec6rded > 
knowledge. This resource consists of books, journals, and oth^r 
texts: of audio and yisual materials; arid of smaller units. of\ 
information or data' that can be 'separately manipulated,* as 
by a computer. 'Mn recent years, these records have become 




. increasingly varied — through technblogical extensions of writ- 
ten words, pictures and soimds. For example, a significant 
part of the country's infotinjition resourcc^is now on film, on 
video tapes and in computer files. As the jiation's knowledge 
grows and the number of records increases, our dependence 
on Uiem increases, and the need to gaijn'access to them Becbmes 
more crucial. "No socfbty can advance beyond a certain point 
without effective access to its c()llective memory of record, 
or conversely, an advanced society that loses control o£ the 
rl'cord will regress." * * ' : 

In the United States inforirfation is created^ stoted, -processed 
. ^nd dist.ributed by a vast array, of diverse inforiiption.activities 
in the private and public sectors, employing mdlio'ns pf^^ple 
and dealing with billions of dollars, using widely varying tech- 
nologies to achieve* equallyKwidely varying objectives. The 
publishing industry, indexing and» abstracting and other access 
services, the communications media, arid private ancl public 
information devices are jus^, a few of the many and varied 
elements that make up the rich mosaic of the contemporary 
information scene, f'he more than 8,300 public libraries," 
thousands of * school libraries, libraries in colleges and uni- 
versities, armed forces, law, medical and religious libraries, 
special libraries, ajnd ihfofmatiori analysis centers, as well as 
other information Jacilities in the public and private sector, 
serve as custodians and dispensers of recorded knowledge in 
every form. * , , . j 

Libraries and other infonpiation facilities are the custodians 
of that part of our cultural heritage^hfch is recorded. They 
must be adequately equipped, organized, finq[nced and inter- 
connected if their resources are to be made available to all the 
people of the United States. This, the Commission feels, can 
only be brought about with ^ the bel-f) of the Federal Govern- 
merrt,'in full cooperation with state and local gavewiments, 
and related public and private a:g/encies and institutions. The 
Fedex;al Government nas a continuing responsibility to imple- 
ment innovative, flexible m^suresrthat will ensure the con- 
tinuing development of, libraries and information-services. 

The Need for Ao^ess 

Ready access to infqtihatiori and knowledge is indispensable 
to individufd adyanc(/ment as well as to national grow^. Th^ 
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right inloiMKition piovidcd whwi it is /needed, where it is 
needed, and in the loriii in wyichjt is heeded, improves the 
, ability ol an nidjvidual. a business, a government agency, or 
some other kmd of organization, to malle inforinetl decisions 
and ac hieve particular goals. 1^ 

Osers are individuals, el^ch with uni(i(ie\itiformational. edu- 
^ cational. psychological,.^nd social needjl. A person may need 
"practical k^j>Ht'dge"^solvc immediajke problems in his^ daily 
life. and worT There TfTay be a need for "professional knowl- 
cdge**;jp further. his continuing education. Or there may<be 
a need for "lintellectual knqwledgc' the kind th^ furthers 
. his understanding of the .arts, hO^nities, and sciences, and 
which enriches tho individual's personal lif^. Reading for 
pleasure, pursuing aa^nnovative idea, or exploring knowledge 
just to satisfy one's innate curiosity, are other valid motives' 
lor reading, Tistening or looking. Ii^ addition, people feel the 
need for eriiical. religidus and philosophical insights. 

Organizations, like in^lividuals, need information and knowl- 
edge Business organizations need facts and data to for^Tast 
U market, develop a new product, or adapt a new techndlogy. 
.*tehooJs'need inlorniation to improve and extend the learning, 
process. Research organizations need information to synthe- 
size new data wujj^^feqjh^ creative process.' 
(Government needs informarirma^ every level to formulate 
^ plans, reline decision making, and help government wori^rs 
to anticipate and resolve problen^ ^1 

The \md lis, Coiigj-e^s accuratelv described the character 
of the national information need in Senate Joint Resolution 40 
(P.L, 93-568) which authorizes^i White House ConTerencc on 
Library^uld Information Serviced. The law staffs that '\ . 
access to information'and ideas '/s indispen.sable to the develop- 
ment of human potential, the Advancement of civilization, and 
fj the continuance of enlightened self-government." ^ » 

It is almost impossible t(i/generalize in assessing user heeds. 
To understand the variet/ of u.ser needs for library apd in- 
lormation .service and tht/extent to which they are being rtiet, 
the. Cdmnrission has conferred with many individuals and 
groups representing different constituencies. It is clear that 
library and informaticih needs are felt at all levels of society, 
regardless.pf an indiv;iduars location, social condition, or level 
of intellectual achievement. Although library and inforriia- 
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lioii needs arc iiol llic s.iiiic iii nil luris ol llic couniiy, .iiul 
.illhoiigli lliey \ ai v wulclv; amoii^ people- l)y age. clliiiic origin, 
cdiuational ac hic'\ c-iiiciii. work avsigiiinciii, gcograplm loca 
tion. and ni.inv olliri I. k tors. I'nosl pc c)plc- Iccl some dcpcMKrc nu* 
(in the availahdilv ol accurate and nschd inlot inaiion 

VsvT ncfds can be dc-scrdH-d Irom sc\cTal pcT-ipcciiws Koi . 
example, ifu' retarded, ilie illiterate, (lie Jdind, tiie vi«»ually 
hanclieapped. tlie • [)liysie.ill\ liaiidic apped, and the instiui 
ti(*nali7t*cl rcipiirv lii^Jd\ s|)e( lali/ed i-esoiirtes and services, 
riie iinniedi^te' inlorinational and library needs ol young 
adulls MIC hide eas> access to lil)rar> materials siuli as paper 
back b()o4cs. phonograph records, relerence materials, and audio- 
visual matenats Various ellinie groups, sueli as American 
Indians. .-Vsian Ainerieans, Black Ainerieans. and Hispanic 
\meri(.nis recpiire not onlv the traditional k'veLol lihraiv^nd 
uiformation ser\ice, hut also \arious kinds of special help Foi, 
example. the\ need materials and serxices in their own lan- 
guage, or help in reading Knglisli. or speeihe knowledge siieli 
as where to go h)r a job INers in the prolessions. su( li as the • 
scientist, the researcher, the scholar, and the Kiwyer, recpiire 
inlormation h)r iBKreasiiig their own prochictivitv and lor 
their continuing d'ducation. They olteii need inlormation 
(piicklv. and some ol them are accustomed to iisinjj com[)iiters. 
lelecomniunicatioiiK. and otlier technology, il necessary, to ge4 
it In addition, tliere are those whose inlormation needs are 
affected by their location — the rural population and others in 
remote areas who do not have direct access to major resources 
as do their counterparts in metro[)Olitaii arcMs. Other user 
groups, such as senior citi/eiiv. the \ery voung, and the |)oor, Q^^^-^ 
need still other kinds ol servi( es and resources 

The (Commission is keenlv aware that miidi more must be 
done lo dcNclop systematic iinderstanchng ol the inlormation 
needs Ol \ ai ions \pec iai ( oiistitiienc ies in tlie l/iiited States 
-such as the ecoiionucallv disadvantaged, the unediuated and - 
the liaiidi(a[)ped We need to know who thev are. where tlie\ 
Mre, wliat thev need, how last thev need it. and' the cost and 
\aliie -to them and to so( iet\ -ol increasing their access to 
inlbrmation and kifowledge. We also need to know wjio the 
iioniisers are.^wliat inlormation services are important to them, 
why they do not use the exis-tiiig lacilities, and how to motivate 
and educate (hem so thev will make use ol such lacilities. 
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The Challenge 

America has an abundance of recorded mformation, not a 
shortage. Hovrever. this precious resource is concentrated ij^ 
relatively few locations, often virtually inaccessible to milliptis 
of p^ple, and is lying largely untapped. Thus, the challenge 
is t(jf find the means for milking these resources avaiUl^le to 
more people through an effective identification, location and 
distribution system. Many local library facilities and pro- 
cedures designed for other times an^i conditions .can no longer 
cope with the ever-increasing volume of information produced 
in .this country and abroad— nor can they fully satisfy the 
rajjidly thanging infori^iation needs of our society. 

I he information dependent institutions in pur society- 
business, industry, agriculture education, government, profes-» 
sional societies, and others concerned with information service 
T^are alarincd by the deteriorating abilUy of some information 
facilities to meet the essential needs of their constituents. In 
some fields, such as medicine, where the need is great and per- 
haps better understood. Congress has passed special legislation 
for development of information systems tailored to those spe^ 
cific requirements. These have been successful. In other fields, 
where the need in no less great, there has been little Or no 
Federal activity. Local programs to improve libraries and 
provide better information services have usually been un- 
coordinated — lacking in continuity, overall leadership and suf- 
ficient funding. The nation must take steps now to strengthen 
and organize these resources into a coherent nationwide sys- 
tem, or it may soon face a form of information chaos which will 
sap the nation's intellectual energy and weaken its educational 
structure. Although intprniation and knowledge exist in pro- 
digious (juantiiy in our country, they are unevenly distributed, 
antl we often do not have the means to move relevant informa- 
tion to those who need it at the time they need it. ^ ^ 

,New,n<;twprks can be developed whete required and exist in^^ 
ones can be extended to allow requisite information to^ be 
moved to individuals* and groups, some of whom can scarcely 
be ex^)ecied to travel to the establi.shed information resources 
available today. If this is not done, the nation's ability to adapt 
to changing environmental, societal and political conditions 
and.to find solutions to major problems is diminished With ^ 
out valid and timely information, the econoihy can atrophy; 



without current and reliable information, society and govern-, 
'inent may falter; without relevant and useful information, 
individual development can larfguish; and withoiit adequate 
means for distributing information, neW knowledge backlogs. 

Libraries Jtod information centers in the United Spates ar.e- 
tiot develQping^ according to any national plaii^yand conse- 
quent ly,;4rom a systems viewpoint ^heit gTiJ^th continups tq^ 
be uneven and lacts cohesion. Th^re are ^ross inequities in 
library service in the*" United States toddy. A new philosophy of 
library and information service is needed, one based on a 
common sense pf direction and purpose, a commitment to na-/ 
tional cooperative action, and a consistent program of equaliza- 
tion. ' 

The scope of the Commission's charge by Congress en^ 
compasses the library and information needs of all the people 
of the United States. It is the Commission's view that the time 
to introduce remedial and innovative ref(jrms is nojjv, and not 
later when the information crisis has become werse. Conse- 
quently, the Commission has directed its efforts toward plani^ 
ning a new nationwide program for better, faster, and morel 
effective library and information services, a program which 
would eventually provide people everywhere in ,the country 
with access to broad reserves of intellectual energy, so that they 
may lead fiill, satisfying, and productive lives as creative and 
responsible members of society. 

The Influence of Technology 

This nation's future capability to hapdle information ef- 
fectively to ^" important degree, depend on how well and 
how rapidly we are able to -integrate new techjiQlogical methods 
and device-S into the mainstream of Cfur information activities. 

Libraries ate giffefted by four pew technologies: computers, 
micrographics, telecommunications, and audio-visual media. 
1 he use of computers in libraries Has already been pioneered. 
However, direct applic^atipn of computers in libraries has been 
focused mainly on housekeeping functions; the compter's 
potential for recording, analyzing, anch retrieving information 
has not yet been fully explored and realized. In addition, 
there are critical shortages of trained human resources and 
funds to "help libraries convert from manual to/^achine 
methods. 

6 . • 
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The use of.* fnictoji^raphics for'' preservation and comd^act 
storage is in( reashitrMUit is far from wides[:^read. While iJany 
, publishers are iuakingl)ooks, journals, and even entire libraries 
available on niierofUm, there is still user resistance to materials 
in uucrofonii l)e(ause special e<iuipiiient is required for/ read- 
ing. In order foi|L anyone to read the information in J small 
iiiicrophotj)graphNt must be magnified for vieW^ing. Lade of an 
inexpensive portable reader, laek of standardized forms*of film, 
and related ecj^^uipiueut incompatibilities, have seriously slowed, 
tht- r^te of acceptance It has. become^Nclear, however, that 
microfilm tedinplogy offers' eonsi<lerable potential for space 
and cost savings in Hf)raries and represents a neW.era in infor- 
mation transfer. Together with the computer and telecom- 
munications it promises to become a powerful force in shaping 
luture library and information systems. 

Libraries have been reasonably active in accjuiring audioi> 
A'iiiual materials: f^Ums, fdmstrips, slides, audio cassettes^ video- 
tapes, video cassettes, and computer tapes. Unfortunately, 
capable personnel to handle such%natcrials are in short supply, 
and the eciuipment is not onf^' compl^'X and expensive, but,, in 
many cases, so little standardized that it causes difficulty and 
confusion to the user. A critical source of evaluation is needed 
to cope with the profusion of new and often incompatible de- 
vices that continually appear on the market./ . 

Cbnmumity Antenna Television (CATV), also known as 
cable television, is a technology still in/ its infancy. CATV 
stations have very powerful antennas th.Vt enable them to cap- 
ture I V signals froiu many distant transmitters and retransmit 
the signals to the.hoHie through undeyground cables. Today, 
the technology embraces versatile broadband communication 
systetiis capfcible Y^f providing the stibscriber, by means, of 
catile, with m.my channels and, *{]/)tcntially, two-way com- 
munication of both picture Wwd so/ind. facsimile service and 
•.iccess lo data processing. It thus /becomes possible to bririg 
sound and picture ans^wers to information cjuestions directly 
toMudividual home TV sets. c)veirfj:A'J V educational channels^ 
reservTcl by Federal ComnuinicatTons Commission regulations 
for this purpose. AltTiough th/^re have been some library 
experiments exploring the possibilities Jor developing new 
library servic^es and ^rovjding remote use of present services, 
nuich more needs to be done before the full potential of CATV 
for library applications is realized. 
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I'he potential lor tclflacsiinilc reproduction an;iohg libraries 
is very pr©tnising,< l>iit prc^scrfis^costs per page of transmission, 
and copyright considerations hamper its extensive use. 

The joiiiing ol siic^ diverse technologies as cainpuLers and 
teletoimnunications represent a new c*apabiliry *ot treat po- 
tential value to the United States. As yet, the^natioii has not 
perceived the -far-reaching consequences of being able to 
distribute information to distant points with relative ease. 
C.ATV^ systems and computer data bHnks are just beginning to 
be used -by libraries as means'for information dissemination. 

In the last decade, technology for the creation, processing 
aftd-mnsi^issii)n of irifrtrmation has been vastly extended. , 
Numerous on-line comf)uler*informariOin systems are operati^gr.:!^ 
and it is now realistic to consider harrtessing^lthe power ot 
technology lor new systems of organization^! retrieval and distri- 
bution ol inlormation through networks. Advances in tech- 
nology, and in information practices, occur each year. The 
, Commission believes t)iat the potential of the new technologies 
must be iitili/ed.to the fullest extent possible, and .that this 
potential can he realized only by means of coordina^ted plan- 
ning and adecpiate financing. ' ' y 

National plaiming lor information technology is^^ssential for 
several reasons. First, informatkyi technology is costly, and 
a long range" commitment' from 'the Federal Governi'ncnt is 
recpiired lor sharing costs, contributing to research and de^ 
velopment, and ensuring the stability of the program. vSecond, 
information technology is complex,^ and a conunon ^ense^ of 
technical direction at the national 'level is imperative, if all 
relevant agencies are to coordinate their activities effectively. 
I hird, inlormation technolfi^y is specialized, and its imple- 
jnentation will, depend upon tin.' teclfnical education of the 
people who \yi'll work with it. And, finally, inlormation tech- 
nology breaks tlown former barriei;j5 to access. 

Its introduction, therefore, invariably alters traditional ways 
of doing things and necessitates national concentrate^, atten- 
tion on rc^t:(lucation of the specialist and the user. 

l here are two other important reasons to plan on the na- 
tional level: (1) the rising c6st of conventional library opera- 
tions requires that information activities develop co'bpcrative 
./arrangements, which, if done outside of a national context, 
will be very difficu It to intcTrchilc: and (2) today's Federal 
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policy decisions with respect to telecommunications can greatly 
affect information practices for jnanj; years to come.' 

A Threshold Issue 

Resolution of the complex, problem of copyright is crucial 
to the continuing development of cooperative pro-ams j^nd 
net\yprks among libraries. ' 

It was the Copyf ight Law which enabled the United States' 
to achieve for its people the freest, the most uncensored, and 
the widest dissemination of information in history. Copyright 
is, in fact, the Constitutionally prescribed meahs-fof promot- 
ing the progress of science and the useful arts.* It provides 
the creator a* limited monopoly, not3$»in the ideas, but in' the 
form in which they are embodied. 

In Tecf^it years, because of the widespread introduction of 
'easy-to-operatc copyfn^ machines and simplified, means for 
distributing information electronically, the issues relating to 
copyright protection have grown increasingly complex. If the 
nation is to maintain the open and free s^iety we enjoy toBay, 
with broad dissemination of information, then an updated 
system of copyright is absolutely essential. 
-Copyright issues are now before the Congress. An eventual 
solution must address the "threshold problem" of reconciling 
the rights and interests of authors, publishers, and other pro- 
vicjers of information— in order ^o ^ourage the continuing 
creatfcq^ and dissemination of their intellecilual work^ — ^With 
the interests of the user in obtaining! ready access to ^hese 
works.- The jiidicially constructed docta*ine of "fair use" pro- 
vides^^^^^njy a partial answer to this problem, and new solutions 
must be worked out which will maintain the economic viabil- 
ity of pubfisl^g in^el^gtttext of new technolbgical means of 
reproducti<^i aM^lectronic^^ . 

The Conimissaon believes that it is ess^tial that^the needs' 
of networking systems should be among those considered by 
the Congress in devising new statutory provisions, and that a 
sound and clear copyright policy be worked out which retains 
incentives for those who create and disseminate cultural and 
intellectual materials. • * 

Workable means must also* be found whereby the library 
community can satisfy its legal and moral oblrga'tions to the 
author and ptiblisher while mtfetihg its institutionalVesponsi- 
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bilitics to its patroia In ihe iiicantunc, .the Commission '-en-' 
courages efforts to cbrity the distinction between Copying that 
does not re(iuire permission and compensation and that which 
does. It also encourages efforts to establish m^ns by which 
;permit»sion. when recpiired, he readily obtained. Finally, it 
'encourages efforts to establish . cooperative arrangements be- 
tween libraries and publishers, possibly with /the use of com- ^ 
puter networks for processing, for obtainirVg. permission or, 
licenses and accounting for usage. 

The Rationale for Federal Involvement 

While the Federal (lovernuient appears to be ^broadly aware 
of the part played by libraries and information centers in na- 
tionij^l growth and economic productivity, the Commission be- 
lieves that now is the time for tjje Federal Government, in 
cooperation with state and local government*, to treat m- 
formation as a natmnal resource, The Commission believes 
that the concept of a National Program for Library and In- - 
formation Services is a highly a]^)£ropriate foeus for govern- 
mental action because' the concept is designed to blend: 

user needs for information" that are more pressing 
than ever before; with , 

inft)rmation technology that is nowhere Hiiore strongly 
developed than in the United States. 

It should be recognized that the United States, though it 
' may now have an unusual opportunity to plan its "informa-^ 
tion economy/' is hot alone in this' position. Japan, We§t 
Ciermany and other countries have' put)lished national papers 
which attest to the importance of national information policies 
and neivC'orks. Norway has been working effectively for the 
"last few years through its National Office for R(fSeareh^ and 
Special Libraries, and in Great Britain, the Btitish Library 
Board has made remarkable progress under its recent charter.^ 
If we, in this country, fail to link our own resources together, 
natioivally so that all can use them. will be neglecting a very 
significant contribution that we can niake ^o the quality of 
our life and the productivity of our people' We may also.be 
missing the opportunity, to join other nations in sharing re- 
sources on an internatidnal level. 

10 - ' ^ 




The amplementation of a workable nationar program *te- 
quires close cooperation between the Federal Goverriment and 
the states, between state and local governments, ancl between 
the Federal and state governments arid the privatesector. . Such 
cooperation is most appropriately ' fostered^ through iFederal 
legislation tffet would adopt as its prime philospphicaf goal 
.equal opportunity of access to the nation's library and informa- 
tion services. Practically- it would seek better organization, de- 
velopment, coordination and management of the nation's 
libraries and information Tacilities arid service^. 
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■ ^ Chapter II 
Curretit Problems of Libraries ^ 

The previous section addressed the urgency of dealing with 
the problems ot information ijg. the tInited:States and desctibed 
the Federal Gov'^nment's responsibility for coordinatiil^ a 
nationwide program which wjDuld provi(ie, as an idtal goal, 
that every individual la, the country^ have equal opportunity ^ 
Qf access to the information and kRowledge he needs. 

Any program of 'tliis magnitude, however, requires that the - 
current situation be assessed and understood before specific 
recommendations are m^de for future improvement. 

There are almost 90,000 libraries in the United States today/ 
They vary. in size and complexity from small village facilities 
with only a few shelves of, books for recreational reading to 
large research libraries with magnificent collections bti many 
subjects. Collectively, they are the foundation on which a 
nationwide information network should be built. The faa 
thiK problems and deficiencies exist in no way denigrates the 
successes and achievements of the past. On thfe contrary, the 
purpose^ of presenting problems and deficiencies is to take 
stock and to build on the bcs^ of what is available^ 



Public Libraries ' '/ 

. Public libraries in thcHJnited States are facing new prob- 
lems with respect to'their internal operations. Financial sup- 
port is not keeping pace witK increasin^costs; and the libraries 
are (finder increased pressure to give service in mbre breadth 
and depth^ to a wide range of users who vary in age, education 
and interests. They are limited in their ability to tap new^ 
technological.sourcQS of information, and they arc constrained 
from upgrading their present manual methods to automated 
^^ysteip^v In many instanc^^s, these problems have caused the 
public library to extend it^. normal resource sharing activity 
"by affiliating with technical processing copperatives, depending 
on larger liSraries for jfjackup, expanding^ interlibrary reV 
.tioa»hips, and pining |)ublic library systems and networks 
outside ^li^eir locaP jurisdictions. 
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More than any pUicr type of library, public libraries are 
close to the ^people in the CQmmuni.ties in which they exist. 
Each IS governed and managed by a board of trustees which 
■ reflects the interests and needs of the resiHents of the library's 
service area. The strength of the public library is its democracy 
its service to all the people a>t<jss age, ethnic, economic and 
cultural lines. It caters to children, to young adults, adults^ 
afld to senior citizens: and it is a major educational force in 
American life. Public libraries, includiog "the smallest, are 
the backbone o^ the library system,in America, and are the po- 
tential windows pn any future nationwide network There- 
fore, a great deal depends on the strength of their human 
and material resoufces awl oa theirJability to undertake new 
programs of value to their constituents. Most public libraries 
arc well below the minimum American Library Association- 
standards and are inadequate to me^^the information needs of 
the public, r he public library, particularly in large metro- 
politan centers, is in a state of flux, and major changes in its 
funding and operating philo;5ophy must occur, if it is to serve 
Its community effectively in the future. Financial studies 
indicate that local sources of revenue alone will be insufficient 
to meet the public's demand for ^ew programs, new construc- 
tion, and new staff. ' Moreover ,> recent developments'give dis- 
turbing evidence that public librarie.s are .seriously threatened 
by dehcit budgets resulting from cuts in municipal budgets or 
failure to get Federal revenue sharing funds. Balanced inter- 
governmental funding at the local, state, and. Federal lelels 
IS e.s.seiitial to achieve the content and quality of public libjlry 
services commensurate with the needs of mocjem sociely." 

Special Libraries And Inform^iQn Centers 1 

Special libraries and information centers makc'an important 
contribution by supplying information needed by America'ns 
Typically, they exist to serve the interests of th*; organizations 
ot which they are a part, whether in nhe private or public 
sector. " ^ 

%)ecial libraries are found in businesses, industrial corpora- 
tion^,, government agencies,' museums, hospitals! newspapers 
radio and television stations, and professional and trade associa- 
tions.- Some concentrate on specific materials, such as maps ^ 
or pictures. The^^ary in size from large installations compar- 
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able to <^ollege lil>riiries to one-person information services. 
Taken together, special libraries represent a ^collection of in- 
formation resources which treat fvpecialized subjects in depth, 
emphasize up-to-dateness in the information they coltect and 
disseminate, provide a capability for quick response,' and 
often use automated technicpies for data storage and manipiila- 
tion. Many special libraries, in the United States hav^ollec- 
tions of material, or in-depth files of information, which are^ 
the most complete and the best organized of any resources on 
particular subj(^cts in the country. 

Because of their identification with their parent organiza- 
tions, they may be less familiar to the gerferal public than 
public and academic libraries. Lack of knowledge' of the 
location J^nd availability of these sl)eciflc collections has been a 
barrgx:r tota^eir ifse beyond their own^juris<HcUon, a*s h^is the 
inclti^m Jn .theni Of \tirtatn auterials propnetary to their 
respective organizations/ • ^ ^ 

The Commission believes that a great many citizens with 
complex, work-related information problems /are not - no'W 
being served by such specialized information ser/vices. If meet- 
ing work-related information needs is as important as the. 
Conunission believes, then 'devising a mechMiism by . which 
selected holdings ancLservices of special librarAes can be made, 
available to more people throughout the 'cciuntry would be 
extrem<!:ly beneficial to th^ -nation. Every cMrt must be made 
to ihcludejhe resources of special libraries ill the development 
of a nationwide network. , 

\ ^ ^- 

School Libraries and School IS^edia 
Programs* ; ^ • ' 

School libraries, jjublic and private, are important in the 
personal, intellectualand .social development of the American 
child. . They house the n\any materials Fcqiiired by the child 
for forpial teaching-lcarhing activities, artd they represent the 
primary access point ;n school to which tlie child comes to find 
' recorded knowledge. The school library often gives the child' 
the first exposure to informn^'tion resources jind molds the child's 
information behavior for the fiuure. Thus, the school library' 
pbys an essential ^art in readying Jthe child for an adult role in 

society. ' * . . 

^ In addition to acquiring and itiaking available books and 

. . ' ' ^ .r . ' 15 ■ 
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iiKiga^ncs, school libraries are also btcoiiiiiig niedic-^ centers. 
AudioA>^ual materials of every description — slides, films, film- 
strips, aU^io and video cassettes, etc. — plus tfie equipment on 
which they are played, are a pew responsibility of dhe school 
library. Presently, school media programs daily s,!erve over 
f 40 mill ion students, administrators, teachers and stijifF, and in 
some communities provide service to parents and the 'public 
ars well. 

Despite its fundamental role in educating the c-l^ild and in 
shaping his future informatidn . habits, the school library is 
deficient in many wa^s. , In most cases, schooP libraries are 
operated\(ar belc«\' American Library Associatibn (ALA)/ 

, Association E<:la<'ational Communications and /Technology 
(A^CT) stand^i;^. (generally, they do not have e^ioOgh books 
and^ audiovisual nWi^als to support the varied fjrcets oif the 
ctirciciila; many do nbt have professional personnel and must 
rely on voluMj[eer assistc^ice.. Innercity schools are usually too 
ci:owded to even have space for a library. School librai-ians, 

..whtT€.-they exist, usually do nol^have any clerical help- oi- sup- 
portive staff \^hTcli fs' tR'hmcafly t^ttiiKiif ,to take -full advantage 
of the new educational technology. J 

The Commission endorses existing media sraftdar4s artd 
encourages all schools, both public and private, to work toward 
their implementation as soon as possible/ 

Within recent years, school Hbraries have begun to devise 
new programs for sharing resources and coordinating media 
activities. Although many boards of education ajid, school 
lib>rarians see the potential benefits clearly, recent reductions 
in Federal funding have slowed down this trend. The pro- 
posed consolidation of categorical aid programs for elementa^ry 
and secondary schools wuld have a further negative effect 
upon cooperative efforts. Local resources at the school library 
level wilL always be heeded W serve the xhild and support 
formal education. For this reaso\ it is importartr to strengthen 
the school library and school meciia ci^iters, so. that^they can 
meet existrng standards and function e^ectively as integral 
components of the school twironment. Access to the broad 
resources of a nationwide network would provide added value : 
by increasing the child's opportunity for independent stuldy and 
adding to his ability to become ?i literate, well-informed gitizen; 
capable* of lifelong learning in a rapidly changing world. 

'16 • ^ , > ' ' , ' . 
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lUniversity and Research Jj^ibraries^* r 

I The major research 'libraries in the country, both private*''' 
I and public. ^'represent the bibliographic foundation .of the pa- 
I tipn's res,earch effort. They participate actively cver^ day in the 
I distribution and exchange of; bookstand other n^terials to 
f sister institutions all over ' the country. CoHectfvely, these 



institutions ^erve students, faculty, scholars,"^ and researchers 
who are engagg^d in \york in the sciences and the humanities, 
asi^ell as thf general public. Like the universities in %*hich 
most of theiri are situated, research libraries ar^ confronted / 
-today, with rising costs, a rapidly changing .set of educational 
objectives, and the m>^ct of new technology. With the pub- 
lishing rate increasing and the dollar shrinking in value, re- ^ 
Vsearch libraries are findling it increasingly difficult to cope with . 
;\heir work loads and are unable to meet all of the yaried de- *^ 
rnand^ plated on them. As a group,>owever, they have begun 
' some cooperative efforts io improve their own operat^«al effi- 
/ciency (e.g., streamlining intcrlibrary loan proced^ires, stand- 
ardizing approaches to computer use, developing coordinated^ 
y^nd/or cooperative acquisition programs, .and sharing re- 
sources). They have alsb defined a long-range program for 
collective action to help overcome existing problems by: 



introducing new means for extending access to re- 
corded inforriiatior\; 



7 



ensuring a natural capacity for cotntinued develop- 
hient of distinctive collections ap^ resources; 

initiatif^^fesearch and develQ'pinent actiyities of 
coiiuuon concern; ' ^ * 

creating a^iiational bibliographic' data kJsc in ma- 
chine-readable form;' • ' - 

• /developing a national prograyn' for the preservation ' 
of research materials; , . 

Research .libraries in th», United States have combined re- 
sources of over KWtT) hundred million volumes. They are pre-' 
[jarcd to share these resources^ with others; indeed they are 
i^ow sharing them through a growitig system of intcrlibrary 
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Igiutiu^. Ilowfxt'i. iiiult i Ihc t xisnng^niMD^nnnjis ihv larger 
hhiarirs. ^huh Iciid iiiort volumes that) ihev borrow, bear a 
ilis|)ro|>()rtionate buftlei) VVhilv seeking to improve and ex- 
tend smh'serv.te. the research libraries need linaneial assistant e 
lo help (hem (oned sliari.i)g imbalances and pein)i( then) lo 
serve more users than just iheii prinjary (lienteU\ 
' MauN research libraries ha\e collections ol jini(|m' scope 
and c|uality- The n)ainie;)ancc\ preservation, and dc'veloiiiiieiii 
of these <N)llections aie responsibilities (hat must be sharc'cl i(. 
^ they are lojhntinue to serve as a national resource. Research 
libraries m^st cieal with the elFec t^)l rapidly rising costs upon 
all of the v^rvices they custoujarily provide The present costs 
of suppor^ng instruction and researclf -are such that most 
libraricvs a|e wiihpui the necessary ujeans to ^inclertake more 
innovatiyc^^md i^lFcTtive progranis. Il .the Federal • (iovern- 
im-ni c(K|«|j,rovide sullu ieni research and clevelopnjent lunds, 
U woidfl peimit ihese libraries Jo c'xperinjcnt with various 
UninsAA col!(^(iive actixilies that would .serve, not only local ' 
neecW. but state, regional, and national iieecLs as well. 

ydicnigh (he inajoi^ lesearch libraries have evolved incle- 
pciuieiuly. there is^a trend today low>rcl greater interdepend- 
ence among then). Their comi)inecl rc'sources reprc\sent an 
asset c)f grcMt value to the nation, aiicl the Counnission believes" 
It is in the best intercuts ol the country' to assist thc\se injportant 
institutions in forming a stronger set of working relafionships 
that win pern)it them to serve more, rather than fewer, people. 
Fedcial- assisMnce in Cstablishing centralized bibliographic 
^ services, m ^leveloping technical standards for computer and 
^ cormimnication usage, and in helping to sustain a selcTt numbc'V 
of jinicpie collect ioiu. are among Scmuc of the actions the Fc*d- 
cral (;c)vernmeni can take 'toward tnaking rescMrch libraries 
active participants in a nationvvjdv network. While the Com- 
mission dors not advocoiV jotal subsidization of collections by 
the Federal ^'.overnment. i( does see tho need for developing 
criteria by which certain repositories of information, both 
.publicly and privately supported, are prfrtially'noilrished by the 
govermnent -in exchange foF their wider availability to the 
genj^ral public. 

Fhe Commission believes that the problems bicing the re- 
^ search libraries cannot be solved by the individual institutions 
acting alone, or through Icual or'siate jurisdictions alone. Some 
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(ombinatioii ol Knlci.il, state, local and private support is 
nmlcd il these institutions are to lunc tiou most etfetiively. 



Other Academic Libraries 

With some exceptions, college and junior college libraries, 
both publicly and privately supported, are inadcciuiue. In 
someiases, the libraries are so poorly housed ainl stocked tliai 
ihv cpialiiy of the instructional program is seriously iinpair<?d. 
Very often newer colleges e^iroll/ students before adecm^te 
library resources-^ire on hand to support their studies. Nati^naK^ 
standards which stipulate a mininiuin ol three profession:ds — 
one lor administrative duties: one jor relerence and cii^culMion; 
and one lor cataloging — are rarely met in the sijialler coWeges. 
As a result, many ol these campuses lack the staff and library 
services they need and are unable to improve their sitylation. 

Alter 1!)15. when college enrollments and budgets Were on 
the rise, some colleges were able to expand their libn/ry pro 
grams, i hose that did now have strong collections \jn their 
undergraduate users. Many other libvaries, howevtr, were 
les^s lortunate. and several constraints in the past few. ykirs have 
kept them lu)m remedying the situation. Inflatiori. the; in- 
lorination 'explosion." changing^ curricula. decYeasihg enroll- 
ments, and decreasing budgets at'e sotne of the reasons for their 
slow growth. With accpiisitions being curtailed. Aollege li- 
brarit's are in a declining situation, and their ability be 
responsive to the demands ol their students an/l faculty is 
^diminishing. College and junior college libraries )f)orrow more 
tlTa^^4iey lend, and a national cooperative prf/gram would 
increase'\Ti'^^tr-:Tbi1ity to satislv the specialized dei/iands of their 
constituents. 



State Library Agencies 

" State library ageticies generally periorm several major func- 
tions: (1) they serve as a regular library lor /state government 
etnployees; (2) they serve as a statewide resource center lor* 
interlibrary loan and relcTcnce; and (3) tliey provide a focal 
point within the state lor long-range, statewide library planning 
and deveVo})menl. 
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During thf past twenty years, Federal funding has enabled 
same states to* enrich their library programs and even, in some 
instances to establish state library agencies where none existed 
belore, llowever. the IvvcM ol development among the filty 
states still varies widely in terms ol scope ol responsibility. 

\ authority and organization. In some states, the state Jiftrary 
agency is an adjunct ol the State Kdueation Department, ancL, 
in otlier states, it is an independent agency or sej^wate depart- 
ment. Support ol state library agencies varies considerably. 
Some states provide strong support in Xerms of b'asie budgets 
and state- aid for publie libraries and iimltitype library co- 
operation, while others provide minimal supj)ort to the state 
library agency and only token assistance to statewide programs, 

• . riuis. state library agencies are struggling to establish a new , 
functional role in the library community that will change their, 
image Irom that of an extension service to publie libraries (an 
operaung responsibility) t6 one of leadership in the evolution ^ 
of ni)rary*systems and information networks (a policy-making 
and (oordniating responsibility). 

Public libraries, in some states, have led the way toward sys- 
tem and network development. Today, however, the state 
library agency .must assume the responsibility as the Coordina- 
tor of such development for all ty|)es of libraries and informa- ^ 
lion activities w^itRin the state. Sustained state and Federal 
funding will e^nable the state library agency to develop new 
referral patterns, utilize new technology, and create n<;w inter- 
lace activities to ensure that the t«tal library and information, 
resources of tfi^state arc used elfectively and efficiently. 

Federal Libraries^ ^ 

Within the F^'deral establishment the United States govern- 
menl (Operates mote than 2.:^0() librarres which support specific 
Federal statutory missions and have, as a consequence, ac- 
cumulated specialized resources of major significance. In par- 
ticular, the library ol Congress, the National Library of 
Medi( ine, and- the National Agricultural Librury possess im- 
portant"national collections. " 

Although some informal cooperative efforts among F^^deral 
libraries do exist, they are not yet organized as a formal network. 
However. Federal librarians meCK periodically to discuss pro- 
grams of common interest, a mirtrr a limited extent, they share 
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resources .nui engage in cooperative education and irainmg 
programs, 'f'lirougli (he Federal J.ihrary Coirtminee. the Fed- 
eral Uhrary tommunily is siriviVig to .achieve greater coordina- 
uon. A proposal lo iorm a Federal library network which 
would luiulion as a n\ajor roniponem bl a national inlorma- 
lion network is presently under study by the Federal Lii)r-;!ry 
Coniniiitee The Federal Library (^ommit'tee was established 
in NfareJi 1 (Xk-) ^at the initiative ol the Library of Congress, 
with the (()0|)er:!tion ol the lormer Bureau ol the Budget, to 
improve coordination and planning among re.seareh libraries 
ol the Federal' (Government, so that toi'nmon problems mi^t 
••^be identihed, solutions sought, and servic es to the government 
and the naticm improved. Currently, the primary responsibility 
bl most Federal libraries is to serve theic departmental per- 
sonnel. Most Federal libraries do recognize the value of serv- 
ing the general public, but lew can do so because of budgetary 
and admini^rative (Constraints. A serious need exists, therefore, 
to, promote their use more widely. To enable more Federal 
libraries to make then resources available to the public will 
rxujiiire specific authorizing legislation or specific fund allo- 
cations. 

Many Federal libraries do not enjoy the full support of their 
agency administrators. I lie latter Irecpiently consider libraries 
lobe part of overhead^-no dilferent from such categories as 
supply, mailroom. inventory, etc. In an effort to change this 
aitiiude/soine libraries have changed their namC from "library" 
to' "information center," hoping this new phrase will more 
aptly convey the substantive character of their fvmction. Fed- 
eral libraries need to he strengtheired yi many ways tc^ enabl^e 
them to serve a larger section of the p()|)ulation. 

An entirely (Jifferent set ol problems besets another segment 
of the Federal inlormation community. Fhis is the group of 
ac livities established in various departments to maintain bil)lio- 
graphic control over, and provide dissemination of technical 
reports. The major organizations in this field include: the Na- 
tional Technical fnformation ^Service (N'FLS); the Defense 
Documentation Center (DI)C); the NASA Scientific and Tech- 
nical Inlormation Facility; and ihv Educational Resources 
Information Ceiyer (KRIC), Among these infotmation services 
the government has placecl under control several million tech- 
n^al reports aiul has made copies of these reports available 
to large constituencies, Uidortunafi'ly. each started as a mis- 
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sioii-it)rioiiti'(l oiHT.ilioii.UoiKCTiud wiUi a limited body of in- 
rorinatioii and with a liii^iicd diciitclc. I his is reflected in the 
substantial differences ip their operations. The results have 
been (onlusion. frecjuefit duplication, and. not surprisingly, 
underutdi/ation: The development of common standards, con- 
sistent policy, and grc.iter coordination in this area is crucial 
to a truly effec tive National Program^ 

At present, there is,! no governmcntwide policy concerning 
the process by which new Federal libraries and information 
servues arc established. .As a result, duplicate collection.s can 
• easdy be budt. l o avoid'such costly errors, all agencies should 
be recjuired to consider alternatives like:.(l) contracting for 
inlormation serviced with an existing Fedcn-al information 
service -or libr;u-y; hr \2) contracting with the private sector 
tor su( h services; c/r (3) developing network arrangements in 
the publu and p^/ivate sectors to satisfy the new need for 
nilorrhatioiV / ' ) 

It has been siig^ested that government agencies should not 
•initiate infpVmatfon services which can be provided by. the 
private .sector uj^le.s.s the tost to the government would be 
signifuantiy rediiced or unless the services of the private sector 
are unable to ii/eet the government's specifications for timeli- 
ness, (luahty an/1 continuity. T he Commission is keenly aware 
of the need to^-stablish government policy with respeci to the 
roles to be assumec^l)y the public and the private sectors in the 
distribution M published materials gathered through govern- 
ment progra/ns. Both sectors have important roles to play, 
and. means mu.st be found' which wilf encourage them to be 
mutually reinforci/ig rather thari competitive. Because infor- 
mation generated bvMhe govfrnment is'in the public domain 
mechanisms are re(|uired which will encourage the private 
sector to cooperate with the government for efficient" and effec- 
tive m^irl^-ting and distribution of information collected or 
geneiated by the government. . . 

General Observations 

From testimony taken at the Commission's regional hear- 
ings, from relevant research .studies <tnd reports, and from con- 
ferences with professional and lay groups, a number of observa- 
tmns can be made concerning .some of.the major problems be- 
.setting the nation's libraries. T he list is not all-inclusiv^, blit 



it represents the [)riti( ipal concerns facing the field, a$ eX- 
f)ressed by munerous persons coining belore the Cominissian. 

(f) The growth of librages in the I'Jnited sStates has been frag- 
mented and uneven. I hey evolved Independently and do 
not j^resently constitute an ^rderly national system. - The 
lovel .of Jibrary and iniormation .service^ in. a^l* United 
States is below the An^erican Liljrary Association's stand- 
"^rds in most Y^^»rts.of.the country. Ceriaia segments of the 
population aje- better served than others. Library deVeJop- 
ment is often unsystematic and ul^ntegrated. ^This frag- 
^ mented development has resulted .waste, duplication,^ 
and th(<Mnefficien^ use ol fhe total national knowledge 
resource. Moreover, if libraries continue to 'develop as 
'thc7*are now-r-unrelatec^ to one 'another, a miscellany of 
informal cot^perVive arrangements, Jacking common stand- 
ards and compatibility, etc. — in a 'fqw years time', it may 
no, lo'nger be possible to organize them , into a cohesive 
' national system. " ' , - . 

.(2) Library and' olhdr information! resoiirGcs' in the United 
States are unevenly dislributed, a fact which stems f^om 
the uneven population distribution and. diverse Ui% sivwc- 
tures in the, country. While some people in alio United. 

* States hafVe easy access K) rich resources,^-others arc depriyed 
of even the iiiost basic materials. Financial " support , of 
libraries \'aries widely. Thirteen stat.es; for example, toVe 
no state aid ])Trograms for public libra^ries, and many com- 
munities throughout the country lack the most elementary* 
form of basic library service,. According to the I96S Re- 
port oi the National Advisory 'Commissiai\ on Libraries, , 

* "sonic 20 inillion Americans, largely in rufal area^-j have no* 
^ public library service at aU, and some 10 million- m6re 

have access oiily tt) very small libraries with very inadequate 
collections and little or no service Jrom professional ' li: 
' bnirians." Although the population which has access to 
library services today represen-tsr a substantial improvement 
' over the situation ;jvhich ejiisted thirty years earlier, the 
service outside urban centers is usually inadequate. 

(3) I'here is a critic^d nec^ to identify and address the prob- 
lems of^ those without even the moSt jjasic information 
set^ices and those who are being 'served' only marginally. 

(4) With the incrca.se in the amount of material being pub- 
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lished, the cincrgerlcc of new audiovisual materials and 
computer data banks, the mobility and specialized needs 
^ * of constituents, and the rising cost of personal services and 
materials has cCme*the realization -^that there is limit to 
self-sufficiency. Not even the largest libraries can afford 
the cost of acq^Biring all of the books and olher relevant 
information needed by their constituents. 

(5) Special libraries with inforlnation resources for work-re- 
lated needs exist throughout the United vStates, bulg.at 
present they serve only a limited clientele. 

(6) <ireater collaboration should be developed between li- 
braries iinduhe corpmerciial and other privatc^^^ector. dis- 
tributors of th<j newer information services when the 
results are in the public interest. In general, users are un- 
aware of the many specialized information Services and 
comj^iter information retrieval systems available for their 
use. * ' 

(7) Funding ior most library and inforrT\ation services ^t every 
level — local, state, multistate, a^d Federal — is. inadequate. 
A major change in' the Federal investment in library and 
information services is needed to ensure systematic develop- 
ment through fundirrg formulas and arrangements that arc 
mutually reinforcing at every level. 

(8) New Federal and state legislation is needed which will 
give local libraries the incentive actrvely to join larger 
systems of service outside their immediate" jurisdictions. 
Without incentive and assistance, it is unl^jcely that local 
jurisdictions will allocate funds to provide^xtnpjurisdic- 
tional services through state; regional or national networks. 

Not all.libraj-y problems are included in the above list, but it 
docs reflect some of the major- deficiencies whicH need correc- 
tion. ' , 
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Chapter, III 

Some Concerns of the 
Private Sector 

The term 'private sector" as used here' includes, libraries 
and other organizations outside of^overnment which are not 
tax supported. Libraries in '.the privW sector were discussed 
in Chapter IJ. I his Chapter concentrates on organizations in 
the for-profit and not-for-profit parts of the private sector 
which are engaged in the production, processing, and distribu- 
tion of inforuiation. Some of these are commercial companies, 
while others are. not-for-profit scientific and professional so- ' 
cieties. ' - 

Publishing and .tbstratting and indexing organizations have 
long produced, marketed, and sold printed materials and biblio- > 
graphic access tools to individuals, libraries, and other institu- 
tions. These organizations continue to perform vital functions 
in information trahsfcr. However, with new developments in 
computers, telecommunications, and image technology, and 
with the growing importance of nonprint materials, many new 
for-profit companies have also begun to contribute to the 
flow of information goods and services. Th'i^ loose grouping 
of publishing and information companies has come to be known 
as the 'information industry." While many^ of its current 
services are relatively experimental, there is an indication that 
the inforuiation industry will exert increased influence on the 
i)at ion's information services in the years ahead, 

I he increased pace of technological change, the^growth in 
media, the computer, and advancements in communications 
and micrographics have all combined to produce vast amounts 
of information at an unprecedented rate; information is re- 
(juired by more people and groups than ever before. Some of 
this informatihn is available from public sources; other in- 
formation is not. However, the information itself knows no 
jurisdictional boundaries and to the user, information is in- 
formation. He or she is hardly concerned with the distinction 
between a public or a private source. The Commission con- 
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siders it crucial thai information activities in the public and 
private sectors operate in harmony with out; another and in 
consonance with the national interest. Precedent already exists 
for incorporating private sector resoiirce^i and services into the 
Jy"^^^*^"*'^' information structure of the country. For example, 
the National Library of Xfedicine h;is developed a nationwide 
biomedical information network which not only ineli^des, but 
is also d(;p^>ndent upon, the private sector for its successful 
implementa|tion. ' 

Commercial fjrms engaged in information activities operate 
independently of each other, in accordance with the custon^in- 
the for«profit sector of th& econoniy and in keeping with the re- 
(juiremeuts of Federal antitrust regulations. Thus; the oppor- 
tunity' for^ coordinated development, such as ts^ apparent in 
library consortia and networking activities, is hot readily avail- 
able in this part of the private sector. <Soine degree of co- 
ordination do?-s exist through trade and. professional asso^ii*- 
tions. ^ ■ 

> The principal problems of publishers and informatio^p 
companies and other inforuiation organizations were presented 
To the Conniiission in a series of discussions and seiuinars held 
with representative groups of the for-profit and not-for-profit 
part of the private sector. The ec'onomic interdependence, of 
those who create and publish knowledge and those who receive 
and use-it bclame obviAus very ([uickly, and the Conunission 
IS aware that, in fashioning a new National Progr^i]i, it must 
remain sensitive to this interface. 

. The Commission also recognizes that a progrdni as! broad an 
the National Program cannot, and radeed should not,^ be de- 
veloped and operated entirely out of Federal tax monies, and 
that many information services addressed to specific disciplines 
and to specialized user clienteles should continue to be paid 
for chiefly by those Vhp benefit 'from them, rather than by the 
taxpayer at large. Thd initiati^x's taken in the, private sector 
to develop and operate new ^ user-supported servicers are a. 
valuable contribution to the National Program, which of 
necessity must focus the major part of its attention on broader 
user elientel(>s and less specialized information services. 

Three areas are of major concern to much of the for-profit 
part of the private sector: 
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r ^ . . ' 
Economic Viability 

In the for-profit part of the private secto^, the creation of 
published materials and related services are regelated by supply 
and demand. Profit motivates the producer to keep his manu- 
facturing costs down, to seek ways of expanding his sales, and, 
^at the s^me time, to continually probe the marketplace for new 
^roduct/s and services that are needed. Ultimately, the ability 
to operate profitably depends on user satisfaction and cons^-x 
quent demands. If an enterprise is able to operate profitably, 
then it tan reinvest capital and accept new-risks. - . 

In ^he not-for-profit part of the private Sector, economic 
viabil^y is equally important. The societies and professional 
organizations involve;d serve disciplines and other areas whose 
vital neex^s continue to increase. However, Unlike for-profit 
companies, these service's cannot seek profit to provide reserves 
for progrcsk^and must strive, through quality products, for a 
close balance between costs and revenues. ^ 

The late l960's saw a rapid growth in the number of library 
consortia, a primary motive being to share resources as a meails 
of saving money, expanding user services, t>r b6th. In the 1970's, 
library systems and^ networks are being planned and imple- 
mented, that take advantage of opportunities provided by new 
technology. The private sector recognizes the need for and 
value of better articulated library systems, but is cohcerned 
about the potential threat of some library systems and networks 
to its own economic well-being. v - 

Publishing and information services maintain that sharing 
resources through networks implies ^ net loss in^heir potential 
sales. Libr^irians, on the other hafld, disagree with this thesis,, 
insisting that the same volume of material will always be needed 
to satisTy local needs, and that networks will lead to greater 
information use and, .hence, to increased salens. 

The producers 6f creative works and related information and 
the libraries and their Users, who are the consumers of this 
information, cannot exist without each other. A vigorous na- 
tional library system is dependent upon a vigoroiis private 
sector to help support and sustain it.. The Commission recog- 
nizes that sound economic growth in the private sector is 
essential to the development 'of the National Program. Pre-' 
cautions should therefore, b(?>t3ken to protect and safeguard 
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the delicate economic balance that exists between producer 
and consumer and to encouragc^collaboration in the national 
interest. , " ' . ] 

Relatioilship to the Federal Gdverhment 

THe'Fedetal^C(>vernment-is the largest single producer and 
•disseminator of infdrmation 'in the United States.' Each year 
the Federal agencies spend Jbillions of'dollars op projects most, 
if not all, of which lead to n^w information of benefit to the 
AmerMa public. At present/Mhis information is channeled 
to the pujjlic through ;th'e ^Government ^Printing Office, the 
depository system, the jSafional Technical Information Service, 
and through a variety of. separate forpial and informal ar- 
rangements made by the agencies. .Most of this infowiiation 
appears in print but, in recent years, it }ias begun appearing 
in<:6mputer tape fofmatas well. ; ' 

. ;Jn addition to its role as printer and distributor, the Federal 
Govefn'ftient also operates information ^services intended to 
support the mission-oriented agenFies andv in some instances, 
to serve the needaof the general public. Not all Federal activi- 
ties of this kind are administered by Federal employees. Some 
agencies Contract with private firms to publish and market their 
works; 5pme agencies hire commercial Hrms to operate their 
inforina.tion centers; still .others encourage the private sector 
to i:epackag^ and/or distribute'tfreir information products'so as 
to widen the range of utilization. ^ ' 
. The diversity of government policies causes confusion and, 
in some cases, alarm in. the private sector. The question is 
whether the Federal Government or the private sector shipfild 
publish and disseminate information produced with p^iblic 
funds The private sector sees a positive impact on the na- 
tional economy and on the general tax base, if its components 
are permitted to compete for the publication of products and 
services derived from Federal agency^ programs.. It further < 
maintains that publication by the private sector could save the 
government substantial printing and jdistribution costs and 
provide products of better quality that can be marketed effec- 
tively. On the other hand, the .Federal Government has a 
public responsiJt)ility, and many agencies have- statutory mis- 
sions, to publish and disseminate information produced with 
public funds for public benefit and with assured continuity. 
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I h'ert: is^tiQ sialiiic on the books today wh^A ptescidbes 
policies or guidelines for the individual FederaKagencie^to^ 
follow with respect to the use of the private sector^ the q^s-l 
semination of the information t;hey produce. Nor is, thereVa n 
focal point of executive'^responsibility in government to whic 
private organizations p*r governmenrt agenci^^ cah turn„fo 
policy clarification.. I hc Coinniission beli(?ves that, sych policy 
guidelines are needed. ^. • 



Copyright 

As mentix)ned in Chapter I. copyright continues to be an 
unsolved problem for both the' producers and the consumers 
of copyrighted infotmation. For the past several years, attempts 
have been made to narrow the area of disagreement in an effort 
to find a legally sound and equitable solution. This search 
continues today. In 19,74^<if new round of discussions arnong 
representatives of authors, publishers, and librarians was 
initiated imdcr*the auspices qf the Commission and the Office 
o\ M^ Register of Copyrights in the library of Congress. The 
object was to consider the proposed revisions of the copyright 
law as they affect libraries, authors, and publishers. ^In Febrii-^ 
ary 1975, the Supreme Court Heard and handed down a split* 
4-4* decision in the WilHams and Wilkins case. The result 
affirmcd a lower court cbncltisiofi that the photocopying prac- 
tices of the National Library of Medicine and' the National 
Institutes of HealtJi Library did not constitute an infringement 
oPthc qopyright law. No written opinions were r^endered by 
the Supreme Court. - ' 

, .The statutory basis of contemporary copyf ight practice dates 
frpm 1909, and the law has not undergone major revision 
since that time. Rapid tcchnofogical advances, first in the 
phot(K:of>ying area, and later, ih computers, communications, 
and micrographics, have -combined to create econornrc apd 
legal uncertainties about the future process of information 
exchange. ' ^ ' ^ ^ 

'! he Commission has encouraged the^ private sccto/and theC 
library commimity to find some basis for an equitable Solution 
to the problcmji created by these develf)pments. Congres'sional 
committees in both the House and Senate have also recom- 
mended 4icgotiations so that the interested parties themselves 
%^anfo:rimflate guidelines for library photocopying. 
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In Summaty 

The Commission draws tht following conclusions about this 
pan of the private sector: (1) It is an indispensable pan of the 
^^web of inforjnation activities of the nation; (2) Its work directly 
,and indirectly affects all elanents of society; (.^) It shares many 
V interests^ in common with the;, library (Jroijiuiunity; and (4) It 
has an imjp^tant t^qIc to play m the development. of the Na- 
tional Prqf^nf* \ * 
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, . ^ Chapter IV 

* The Treiiy ^'FQward^ Cooperative 
( , .i^tion "./ 

Present Networking Activities ^ 

Today's lil)rarics generally have* iiisufhcicni resources to 
nieel the Heeds ol the tiuies, The major problems iueing them 
were (iis( ussed in Chapter I I. Brielly. they were: 

the increased ( ost ol ae(|Viiring library materials and 
I organizing them lor i|se; ' 

the dilfiddty ol reermting^md compensating skilled 
' personnelvlor these la>ks\ especially when the r.-yige 
of languages, sid)jects. and services is great; 

* ' •' " ' , ' " 

the growth ol kiU)wledge. with the conse(|uent de- 
mands, particidarly on academic libraries, for a wide 
rangeol s|>e(ialized inatertals; 

the varying 'levels of resources and liinding abilities 
ill ea( h state; " ^ 

the cost of storing inlreciiiently-iised materials that 
a((iinuilate when a library tries to be self-sufficient; 
and 



the requirenient to serve constituencies that.are not 
now being served. ' • ' 



./These problems ^are not new\ but they have become more 
serious over ihe years atui have, in the jast few years, reached 
critical proppr I ions, ' ' % 

No one library can afford the cost of acquiring ahd servicing 
all the books, journals, micfofortns, Computer data bases, video- 
tapes, audiovisual materials, and other information necessary 
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Co»$atisly botlh the hig'hly-sophistkatcd , user aud the average 
^pefson yearning for knowledge to' meet today's challenges. 

Libraries have long realfced that service to their patrons 
cart be markedly i!nj)roved through "resburce sharing" prac- 
tices which ajlow any one library to augment its holdings by 
gaining ac'ccss, through interlibrary loans, to the holdings of 
neighboring libraries. Many years ago, this kind of activity 
was called* "library cooperation." The union catalog, a- fife 
li.«ingJioldings of cooperating libraries,, has been one of several 
devices usyd by libraries to facilitate the sharing of resources. 

rfuring recent years, encouraged by Federal and state leader- 
ship and funding, and by the prospect of providing better 
service, libraries across the country began to develop new kindsc 

t)Cgani7ational relationships to incneasc the sharing of re- * 
sources. In some cases, such organizations have been formed 
with the major part of their support coming from the participate ^ 
iing institutions, supplemented by grants from the public sector. 
These cooperative programs are now variously referred to as 
"library systems." "library consortia," or '''library networks." 
Sonfc consist merely of informal, mutual agreements to share 
^materials large number ar^* bound by formal contracts and 
use converftional communication means, such as the telephone 
and the teletype; the nifmber of those ihat utilize computers 
and teleconnnunications is growing r^ipidly, 

A number ol Federal institutions, like the National Library 
of I^edicine, have bto)me major <*en'ters for the design and 
development ol computerized communication services for par- 
ticular constituencies. I'hey have moved ahead to form local 
«ind regional networking arrangements which conjoin several 
institutions in a formal organizational ' pattWn, Ecprally ex- 
tensive information retrieval (IR) service networks embracing 
several hundred terminal sites Ivive been established in the . 
private sector by several couuiiercial lirms. Such networking 
arrangements not only give each participant access to data 
created in other centers, but they also provide the m<."an5 for. 
initiating other cooperative services. 

I ypical ol existing library networks are those formed by the 
libraries of the metropolitan cities. Because the great bulk of 
American's library resources are l(Kated in metropolitan areas, 
and because many of these areas cross state boundaries, some 
metro|K)litan cities have initiated cooperative library m^tivork 
progranis imlephCticLently. Soirii; have h^^en aided by uipport 
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clirt-tih \\niu ihr statvs loiucTiU'd. l)iu otliers were start£cl as a 
result ol rcit'iviiig planning grants dirtctly Iroin the Dcpart- 
iiUMU ol Housing and Trban Dtvt loptncnt (HUD). Sintt- not 
all networks n\.\\ originate as part ol a statewide program, the 
National Program should itulude proxisions (or channeling 
lunding to multistate groups whi( h do not in the state pattern 
and u'luch are (.ipahle ol providing broad cooperative pro- 
grams ' ' 

Intrastate networks are being planned. are in operation, 
in Calilornia, Illinois. Iowa. Maryland, Minnesota, New Jersey. 
New York. Ohio. Washington, Wisconsin, and in other sliites. 
In tlie nnddle MHHi's, a library nelwor^k was formed which 
crossed state lines: The New Kngland Library Informatiop^Net- 
work (NKI.INK I ). Operating as a program ol the New Kng- 
land Board ol Higher Kducation, the six state universities 
agh'ed to develop library network services. Other nudtistate 
groups such as the Southwest Library Interstate Cooperative 
Kndeavor (SLIOF) and the Southeasrern Library Network 
(SOI. INK Ij have torined to (arry out prescribed functions 
together. Maivy states, are' already involved in multistate 
library activities Kach multistate group is iti a different Jevel 
of development and funding, bur all share* a cotntuon seK^f 
goals; to provide those library and information services whic 
can bu delivered more effectively l>y a relatively large-scale 
A^gional approach than by either state or Fecferal agencies. 

Recent recommendations in a report undertaken for the 
(honunissioir ' suggest that by building upon njultistate regional 
resourtes and evisting ' organizations, tnany of the nation's 
bibliographic -resources can be conserved and. at the same titne. 
aeach out through modern network technology to a greater 
numi)er r)f citizens than is nr)W the case using relatively pritui- 
^tive, isolated, and disjointed technology. Many of the etnerg- 
ing regional groups, as well as some states. 'realize tli^ bejtichts 
cuid responsibilities iuhereiu n\ netwo!:k supported int<.T- 
dependent y, anfl this is losiering a new approach to library and 
inlormation service. . 

In additicHi to uuiltistate library organizations and nctw^orks, 
there are still ()tlur ac tivities tliat use commercial conSimurjica- 
tion network-s to (acilitate tl"\e distribution and communica- 
tion ol biWiographic data to libraries in any state. The most 
active of these i-^ the Ohio College Library Center' (QCLC), 
a nonprofit institution, w*hi(h today serves over (iOO library 
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terminals Iroiii a sin^li* loiupuicr in (ioluiijbus, Ohio this 
syslcni allows |)arlii ipiHits lo ac (css adarge data bascrconlaitiing 
over onc aiul a-hall nuHiot) hibiiographit r^t'cords, lo produce 
(alal()g records and laids lor iheir own holdings, or, li iherc is 
no exisling record, lo enier'l'he daia lo establish ^ record (whic h 
can then be, used by others) Location inlonnation is included 
in each record, so that the Ide also constitutes a union clttalog. 
The (ienter has recenfly added remote label production, acces- 
sion lists, and serials to;uroL to its services, and future plans 
include: subject search, direct user\ucess, c irculation control; 
find collection of nmnagement information Also, a commer- 
cial firm makes available a bilMiographic serVice lor lil)raries. 
^Both organizations provide for service charges according u) a 
fee schedule, and l)()th make ac tive use of tlie Machine 4<.ead- 
able Cataloging (MARO) computer tapes prepared by the 
Library of Congress. At tlie state level, the stale of Washington 
uses a cataloging data l)ase as the foundation lor an automated 
network ionnecting jII libraries iirtlie state. On-line develop- 
mcru is exjxc ted to be completed by I?)7<k ln>additipn to ?iup- 
plying centrali/ed (ataloging for the libraries of tlie system, 
(omputers will also produce proc essing kits (cards, Ial)els, etc.) 
as well as book catalogs., nevehypujent of ac cpiisitions, c^rcula- 
lion, arid serials modules is being planned for tlie h)7v5~77 
bien^ium at the clo^fe of which all state-supporlcd instiuilions 
ajul maj^)r public libraries will l)e on-line to the central data 
base. 

Although none of the existing library networks has reached 
full potential, a few liave demonstrated tlie viability of Re- 
source shaiing through elec tronic networking and have shown 
some of the benefits that can be derived from speedy electronic 
comnuiinc ation. Library fuiu tjons which c an obviously benefit 
from improved interlibrary communication are interlibrary 
lending, coordiuatc'd accpiisition progriim. ancf slvired cata- 
loging.^ . 

The primary source of centrali/ed Cataloging data in the 
United States is the Library of Congress, which makes avail- 
able, lor a frac tion of the cost of original cataloging, printed 
catalog cards'c/f any of the titles it hafi processes! since the turn, 
of the century. vShared catalcjging, in the form of pritited cards 
with conmion bibliographic information,- is also available from 
commerc ial companies. ^ 
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In the .irci'ol iclonnd* services, soii^e consortia, us well as 
many individual libraries, are usni^ interactive computer tiftie 
sharing; systems lor citation and data retrieval, while still others 
are ih\ e^^iigating Juture use ol electronic communications as 
an alternative to inail/lor tjuvrolrting of larger volumes of 
textual material from library to library. 

Some ol today's statewide networks include only one type of 
library, e j*; , public or col|<jj^e, others, called "inulliiype * or 
"intertype" involve all types of libraries and information cen- 
ters r heir administrative struciufes vary, as do their services 
and membership The dej^ec of lorh^ality in a statewide net- 
work appears to be a function o^ sixe^- Strong statewide net- 
works require dependable and- sustained lundin^, a legal t)ase, 
a willingncj^s on the part ol the members to yield some local 
autonomy, a structure that will surVive changes in personnel, 
and proMsion lor growth .uid change. The impediments to 
success are preoccupation witf^ cpiestions of. control and or- 
g.ini/ation. and impermaneiiL funding mechanisms. Work- 
shops and continuing education programs in organization and 
management help to bring aboiU nindcrstanding'of the human 
and administrative problems: the National Prpgrar^i would 
help to provide continuity ancl^tability to such efforts. 
^ While many statewide networks arc considered successful 
cm local; stat(^ and regional le\'els, most are proceeding without 
.pbns for an eventual tie-in td a nationwide network. Statewide 
networks arc the cornerstones on which a nationwide network 
will eventually be built. andJt is only through careful planning 
toward a nationwide sy.stcm than they can develop in harmony. 
Interstate compatibility is mandatory, if statewide networks are 
to be cTonomica] and efficient jn, the context of a national 
networl. . . ^ ' 

\\ should be emphasized that NCLIS regards the .self-generat- 
ing jmd on-going trend toward cooperative statewide and multi- 
state "tie t works as a movement which should.be encouraged and 
abetted with Federal support. Although there is no standard 
bv which to measure the "value" of increased access lo informa- 
tion that a network may provide, it seenis'*clear tHat economic, 
educational, arfd recreational benefits will accrue in due course 
both to the Jnclividiial and to the country^ as a whole when a 
nationwide network is implemented. 
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Barriers to Cooperative Action 

In vicwinf^iho onvironmont in which a nationwide network 
could bcHOHK' a reality, the Connnission rccogni/es the follow- 
ing barriers- alul impediuienis which will have to be overcome 
to athieve the increased ( ooperaiiAn recjiiired to iin|)leinent a 
nationwide network: 

i l) I hi; information community in the public and private 
sectors is growing more diverse, and the component parts — 
" the libraries, the publishing industry, the indexing and 
abstracting ^trviccs. the cduc.ltion community, and th^ 
various g;6vernment a^encks — have had little or no ex- 
" perience in working together toward a common national 
goal, lihe Commission recognizes thAt th'e success of any 
comprehensive iiaiiohwide program 'must, therefore, have 
the f ullest involvement and cooperation of all the elements 
of tlie information community. I'he Commission also 
regards it aS itni)ortant * that the functions and rclati6n- 
shjps ot all segments of this community be carefully studied 
and integrated into, the program. Only if the total infor- 
mation community is joined together by a common ob- 
jective will it be possible for the nation to attack the press- 
ing information problems which confront it. 

(2) vState, local, institutional, and private funding for* libraries 
and information activities is unstable and insufficient. Fund- 
ing is. not planned to foster interlibrary cooperatiojr^TrTa 

" major way, and, consequently, no mechanism exists 
where[)y local, ^state, and Federal funds can be made 
mutually reinforcing for a cooperative national purpose. 

(^) Jurisdictional i)roblcms are impedimerits. Although i^n- 
fonliation and knowledge respect no geographic boundaries, 
and user needs iire as various as human cpncerns* and in- 
terests can make iliem, the [frovision of information service 
in many localities is still Timited by.ijie taxes supporting a 
partiwlar jurisdiction. , Traditional funding pattern^i will 
need to be changed to naake them ecjually supportive of 
local and nationwide objectives. 

(4) No national guidelines are" available to ensure the de- 
' velopment of compatible, statewide and multistate network 
development. Unless administrative guidelines of this kind 
^re fornmlatcd soon, there is danger that, a «heterogen€ous 
group of networks will emerge which may be difficult arid 
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* expensive to (onnett, or which may never be connected at 
,all. . 

(h) rhe rich and specialized resources pf the Federal libraries/ 
nonj^overnmental special libraries, research libraries and 
iiitoriiiation centers must become an integral part of the 
nationwide network. vSiich inte^ation will "require lhat 
these institutions adopt a more open policy toward scrvirtg 
the general public in addition to their respective organiza- 
tions, and a willingnessno form or join library and informa- 
tion service networks. 

(6) Professional librarians have concerns about the use of new 

. technology. The computer and other electronic informa-, 
' tion systems have made the average librarian and informa- 
tion *specialis^ apprehensive about the loss of personal con- 
- tact -with the patrQti. I'hiS concern is reflected in the 
caution with which some libraries throughout the country 
have moved to convert from" traditional methods to ma- 
' chine methods. vSuch conversion, in larg.e part, implies a 
• reallocation of personnel, and entaik a new and unfamiliar 
approach to librarvy management. Mainly, the problem is 
not technical but attitudinal. Technology also implies an 
entirely new conception of the library and its services. It 
requires the librarian to remold his thinking, to be willing 
^to change his notion of Itbrarianship, and to '\ . . rise 
above the computer, above the engineer, above the systems 
analyst . . and thereby piish the profession into a posi-' 
tion of real social utility.*" * V>N 

(7) The human resources recjuired to plan, develop and operate 
the nation's libraries and rixformation centers are, of course^ 
the most important elements in today's systems, as well as 
in tomorrow's networks. Because future ^systems are not yet 
determined, the quantity and quality of human resources 
which will be needed to meet future demands cannot be 
assessed with certainty. It is evident, however, that rt^w 
approaches to library and information science education 

* will be necessary, if professionals, paraprofessionals, and 
' other personnel are to be equipped to function in non- 
traditional ways. Although .many library operations will, 
undoub?edly, continue to be performed in traditional ways, 
it is becoming progressively more important for librarians 
to be actjuainted with the new technology. Schools of 
library and informafion science are in the process of re- 
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. evaluating their ( iirrit ula in order to accommodate innova- 
, tive progtams. Today, however, many of our educational 
institutions are not turning out professionals who are 
technically e(juipped to dcivl with non print materials, or 
irtrtr^ompyter and compiunications techr>plogies. ^ 

(8) Except forjhe l.ibrary of Congress, the United Stales does 
not possess an official national bibliographic center to co- 

' ordinate the processing and distribution ofc standard bihlicv 
graphic recordivfor the use of all libraries a qd information 
centers.^ I'he* current cohiplex pattern of Ui,|)liM[raphic 
services consists of a multi'plicity'of organizations, in the 
public and private sectors, providing a variety of products 
and services. National bibliographic control is needed to 
identify items of recorded inforpiation in all media, to 
provide intellectual accj(ess to each such item of information, 
and to siandardi/e the processing and communication of 
relevant data. ^ / ' ^ 

(9) One of the chief obstJiclcs to sharing resources .is 'the lack 
of public knowledge about the location of available re- 
sources: Not only must the ^public be made aware that 
library networks'and coinmercial information setvices exist, 
6ut every potential user must be instilled with the,.desire to 
learn, to read, to find out, and to know. Every technique 
knp^n to the teaching profession and to the television,* 
radip\ and newspaper media should be used to ecU^cate* the 
users, at every age level, about the location of library and 
information services available to 'serve their needs, 

Fbe barriers and problems recounted above are, in^art, 
a result of the independent growth which ^ha^ characterized 
the development of libraries and information services in this 
country. *I o erase barriers to cooperative actiofi will call for a 
major new program which is built on the concept of nationa^ 
cooperation, A new program will recjuire cooperative action 
i?mong libraries and also calUfor cooperative action between 
the distributors and users of information. The endurance of 
the information cycle, from production to use, depends on 
viable economic relationshi[)S. The next chapter addresses these 
issues arid sets forth the outline of a proposed National Pro- 
gram. 
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y Chapter V 

The Retommended National 

~ -i> • - 

Progranj^ r 

At present t^ere is no national program of library and in- 
formation service for the develq()ment of Federal, state and 
IcTeal library, and other information activities in the Unite^l 
States. As a result, existing programs are generally unrelated 
to one ttnoiher and continue to develop throughout the country 
in uncoordinated ways. In some cases, this. tends to lead tp in- 
coifipatible/ systems and counterproductive activities. For this 
reason, the( Commission believes the time has come tp ensure 
that future development of the nation's information resources 
Syill occur in a cohesive manner according to a national plan, 

I he National Program proposed by the Commission repre- 
sents an overall structure within which current deficiencies 
can be corrected and future recpiire^ients can be addressed. 
The program is designed to be cvoliitionary and does not, pre- 
tend to solve all of the problems besetting tDday's library' and 
information world,' bui^ it does set forth cettain objecti^s 
which (fan guide its 4t^vclopment and improvement in the years 
ahead. ' * \ ' 

The National Corijimission is firmly committed to the con- 
tinuation of categorical aid as part qf the .National Program. 
Although past Federal funding acjjieved many worthwhile 
objectives, the results fell slu^ort of the original goals, and much 
more remains Iq be dpne. The proposed National Program 
would coordinate and Reinforce all Federal efforts to support 
loca^ Mui si>ecialized services and, at the same tirtie, provide 
a national framework fo^ phmned, systematic growth of library 
and->inlorination services\in the public and private sector. 



Program Objectives / 

p I, 

Oljjettive 1, Ensure that basic miniraums of library and in- 
formation services adequate to meet the needs 
of ;dl local communities are satisfied, 
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Local libraries ami miorination centers, whether large, 
niediuiu, or siitiall, and whether public. acKideinic, or school, 
are vital 4niks with the people. Local libraries are the first 
place in thc^connnunity where most people generally go to 
find inforrtiation. Tnless local systems, therefore, are strong, 
and are syppc^rted by' continuing', aggressive, and, dynamic 
lead^Tship,j they will be inefFeciive members in any program of 
cn^tionwide scope. 'Lhe sharing of resources is no remedy if 
resources are inadequate at the local level. Strqng systems 
need strong components." It is, therefore, imperative tha-t the 
National Program provide tfiat local communities attain cer- 
tain basic levels of service' an(i materials, and that their human - 
resources are \ilso .strengthened. Only when local resources 
have bjeen strengthened ran resource sharing and other joint 
efforts lead th .successful networking arrangements at state and 
national levels. Major existing legislation relating to libraries 
and 'education for librarianship (Library Services and Con- 
struction Act, ritles I. II. Ill and' IV; Elementary and Secon- 
dary Education A\ct, Title II; Higher Education Act. Tide II;. 
aiid the Medical Library Act of 1074)-has accomplished a great 
deal, but it islhe Commission's view that Eederal support in the 
form of categorical aid is still needed, and that every effort.- 
should be made to expand and retain it. A revi.sed and strength- 
ened LSCA is a major priority'for 1976. 



Objective 2. Provide adequate specjal services to special con-, 
stituencies, including the unserved, 

There are large usef con.stituencfies which require services 
and materials of a specialized sort. Such groups include the 
poor, the illiterate, the blind, the vLsually and physically handi- 
capped, the ethnic minorities, American Indians on reserva- 
tions, theory young, senior ( itizens, inner city youths, Migrant 
workers, the institutionalized, and many other parts of our 
society. The Commission believes that all people have a 'Vight 
to read" and that the F'ederal (government has a responsibility-^ 
to help them* ^ ■ 

In accordance with the Commission's goal that every ^indi- 
villual in the L^riited States must, through the local community.' 
be given e(]ual o[5portunity of access to the resources needed 
at the time thc^ are neQcled. the National Program must en.sure 
that those people recjuiring specialized services get them. 
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» A large/ scgnicnt of populatton Is economically disad- 
vantage^/ Many xannat read. Yet, libraries could change in 
such ways as/ to help them thrdugh oJtitreach programs, and 
could<ijerve as sources of information on welfare, health, em- 
ployment, education, literacy, and other social problems. 

The number of pecTplfc belonging to ethnic minorities in 
this coiyitry is ivcr^ large — about 40 million Black Americans, 
Asian AmericaVs, and Hispanic Americans.- Many of these 
people have no library dr information services at all, and where, 
such services exist, the personnel jtvho operate them are sbmq- 
tirnes perceived J as insensitive and unresponsive. 

The more than six million blind and physically handicapped 
persons in the United States need materials m a special format, j 
The National CJornmission commends the Library of Congress, | 
Division f'br tl^e Blintl jand* Physically Handicapped, for its 
dedicated wqrk in this area, and regards it as critics that its 
work be continued and expanded. Specifically, the Commissionj 
rccomrpends that added efforts be made to seek o^t/and serve! 
those eligible for the service; Utilize itiore effectively the limited 
resources available, considering the ^xpense^and time con- 
sumed in the production of embossed and recorded books and 
periodicals; increase the -quantij^y. and quality dfCavailal^le; 
materials, taking advantage insofar as possible of new techno- 
logical^advances in the production ^of braille and music braillei 
and, implement platis for the^omputerized National Union 
Catalog of erfibossed and recorded materials. Attention should 
also be directed toward the continued increase in the number 
of appropria;'te circulation outlets, so that handicapped persons 
may be served more adecjuately by their local libraries; further 
development of the multistate service, centralized catalbgil^g, 
storage and distribution centers, development of more efficiet 
interlibrary loan techniques; and the promotion of cooperatio 
and communication among participating libraries and a^<er)cies. 

Thc-Commission is aware of and very much concerned about 
the unique library and information needs of the American 
* Indian and the responsibi-li^ of the Federal Government 
toward meeting these needs. In its treaties with Indian tribes, 
the Federal Government undertook an obligation to provide 
adequate education to Indians on ,their reservations, which,' 
includes a con^rtiitant obligation to- provide complementary 
library luaterials and services. There are ^tUl many people on^ 
reservation^ who speak or understand English Svith* difficulty. 
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*r'he provision ol [)ilingual iiuucrials is. iherelorc, very im- 
portant. Equally' imporlaiu is the need tor suitable library 
training programs for Indians at both the proltssional and 
pafaprofessional levels. Libraries must be the institutions 
which provide information to tiu^ cpmnuinity, and Indians need 
Indian;* to serve them. Ikcause An^crican Indians pay no taxes 
while living on the reservation, they do not^ cpialily for match- 
ing fiihds,^and have remained outside thi: mainstream of past 
Federal funding for^ libraries. The new National Program 
must provide a- worlcablt base for assist4ince and /insure that 
Jndian rescrvatmns are tied into the proposed nationwide net- 
work. . ' 

The Cpinmission believes that service to specialized con- 
Stituejici(*5 ranks very high ^r^'thc^cale of pri(|>rities for the 
N^tiojial Program. Every, person in Aniericij^, regardless of 
his or her economic, cultiyal pr social situation, has the same 
right of access to knowlc'dge. New legislrfltion would underscore 
this principle and provide a channel for assessiwg the reciuire- 
ments of'lspecial constituencies arid talking npjiropViate action. 

Objective 3- Strengthen exisji^ig statewide resources and sys- 

Not all states are at ihe same level of library and information 
service development. Some states have well-developed pro- 
grams; others function at less-wcll d.eveloped4cvels; and stiJl 
others h a no s t a t e w i ( 1 e prx)gr a ri is -^u^^trfL l^^e ^i se t h e s t a t es 
are the essential building blocks in any national inforination 
system, it is iriiportant that they all attain jniniiuum levels of 
proficiency an^l stren^h as parts of al. nationwide program. 

Most states do not yet provide ".^ufTicicnt funding to their 
library and other informatk)n activi'tic^. The proposed Na- 
,tif)iial Program of Library and Information Services would 
provide foruuila-matched funds to the states: to help them at- 
tain cert/in ininmium rccjuircments with rcspeetao materials, - 
services, and staffing, in time this should enable their lihraries, 
*at the local, level, to satisfy the vas; jinajority of everyday in- 
formation demands generated by the pepplc; within the state. 
The Nati0nal"^Program would also assfist the states in forming 
intrastate -networks compatible with th^ ones constructed for 
national use. The. state networks would pfoviSe local libraries^ 
access to required materials in other part:s of the state or out of 
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$tate. They would also organize means of delivei:ing the desired 
materials to the patron (mail, freight, delivery truck, facsimile, 
.cable TV, etc.) ' " ' « ' j 

It is the view of th'e.NAtioVial Commission that^ahy neV' Na- 
tional Program should rest on the understanding that the Fed- 
eral Government would iund'^those aspects of the National 
Program pthat art' of common concern, ha tjonally, in return for 
.a commit^neht on thfe part of the states to accept, in cooperation 
with the local governments, a fair share of the responsibility for 
funding libraries within t%if ^own jurisdictions. Federal Ijpgis-, 
lation would spell out the^bligations to be assumed by tjie 
states t^hen joining, the .Nkfidnal Program, describe the 
services they would" receive in retutn,' and set forth general 
mat,ching^fund critei/ia for developrnent of the intrastate p^rts 
of the National ^-Prbgram. (cT.^ Responsibilities of the^^^t^ 
Governments, page ^1). ^ . . ^ , 

Objective 4! Ensure basig and ^continuing education of per-.^ 
^ -sonncl essential td the implementation of a N^- 
tio^nal Program. ^- • : 

i Hd development of adequate human resources for library 
and informatit>n service has been one of the Commission's con- 
cerns since its inception. In its 1971-19'^? Annual Report, 
the Commission made the point as foWows: '*It is important 
that those giving service in Ubraries and information centers 

^be qualified for their work. Poor help in identifying and locate 
ing inforni^tion is bad, tor the user and will ultimatdy damage 
the organization that pr^ides the inadequate service." 

rhe successful implementation of an all-encompassing na- 
tionwide program depends^largely on whether or not the 
staffing and resource needs of libraries and infotniatfon centers 

^ ar^* adequately met. 1 he program must have people in it who 
are competent, sensitive to user needs^nd'able to employ hew 
techniques. This is especially true ifi service to minorities, the 
disadvantaged, those with a language other than English spgken 
. in the home, the homebound, thje'^^lind,' and the phj^sit^ly 
handicapped. The quaHty of trainfng, the appropriateness of^ 
that training to exfsting ,ahd changipg conditions, and thb 

* attitudes of those who serve can make .or break programs and 
provide satisf^tion or discontent among thosfe.served. 
. /Ihe domain of library. and infoFt«ation science is mter- 
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dis<;:ipUnary This* implies that the personnel required to 
m?thage^a National Program X)f ; Library and Information 
Services «hoald be equipped, technically ^nd sub^tantivdy; to 
cope with all aspect^ of planning and implementation. Well- 
trained professionals are "needed in area$^ such as management, 
planning and evaluatibir, aulS^mation, media services^ and out- 
reach programs. > ' C 

Schools of library and information science are aware of the 
need to redefine their educatio'nal programs, -ih prder to attract 
exceptionally-qualified students and build/ the leadership 
needed to re^f^ld traditional librarianship into adynamic pro- 
fession. Hpwcvcj, no concertjcd efforfr^has yet^een made to 
bring this about. , , | *^ # 

It is essential, thercfoije, that the National Program give con- 
sideration to both" basic and continuing education of personnel 
lit alT Icvicb, professional and parapr<)fession'al. A new approach 
to educational curricula will be neetfcd in library and informa- 
tion science if^ librarians/ ihtormation scierKists, library tech- 
nicians, and auxiliary personnel are to learn to fu^ttion as an^ 
interdisciplinary team. Expressions of/'necd for an innovative 
approach, preferably an iilterdisgpiTnary one; have come from 
many natioi^l, regional * and state profe3sio*hal associations^ 
schools of library and informa tion science, state and national 
libraries, and from librarians, informatio|i specialists, and their 
cmployersy An interdisciplinary- approafch to education does 
not necessii^ily imply ' that every librarian^ must imiricdiately 
become a cdniputer scientist or vice versa. There arc fc^iany 
library operations that can and should continue to be pcr- 
formed in traditional ways. It n essential, however, that all 
librarians- Hnder^and the potentials of the new technologies; 
and this is especially true for "those* libr^trians who serve the 
user directly" Thost\ih conth^ct with the user must understand 
the capabilities of thcVstatcwide or nationwide network with 
which they arc workjngX 

Vo achieve a technological juid organizational upgrading of 
libraries and information cd^ters will require new approaches 
to recruitment, personnel dev^lop"^^"*^, continuing education, 
technical training, trustee orientation, and other matters re- 
lating^ to human resburces^^Th\f^ederal Government has a 
primary responsibility to ensure that all those who will par- 
ticipate in the^Natfonal Program have adequate opportunity 
to be educatiorially equipped an^ trained for their jobs. A 
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Vodcrally luiK.lrd pio^n.nn ol lolfowships and traming institutes 
in basic to \\\v fidldhncm ol ih1s responsibility. 

* • • * 

Objective 5. ('oordinaie exisiing^Fcdcral progranis.qf Tibrary 
and inloiinalion scrviic 

Thr tloinniission rccogni/cs i[iai existing library nnd.infoP; 
inutioji service programs- in operation, by the Federal Govcrri- 
„K.ni„siuh as those in the labrary of Congress, the National- 
la braryol Medicine, the Natjonal Agrictdtural Library, and 
the 2,:^()0 or more Federal librSries and information centers — ^ 
(onstitute invdiuible operating pfcognms that are of great sig- 
nificlnce to the proposed National 'Program. ''Many of these 
prOgfams are already perlorming centralized bibliographical 
reference, an(} othcT services which art of benefit to all libraries 
i\\ the country The N'atiomd Program will m^kcuse of these 
national services, and must' ensure; that they ate well coordi-^ 
naled and- KiJ^tiniied at levelsltronj^ Enough t6 .fully satisfy^ 
the national need. 1'hese existing- Federal programs would 
become tritu all^'irnportant eleiViehts in the National Program, 
even though they remain administratively autonomous; 

As'staied>earlier (cl. Objective 1. pujj^* W), the Comijussion 
.j)elieves that existing categorical aid programs should continue 
U) l)e administered Irv those m-ission-oriented agencies which 
are directly concerned widi the substance* of a particular prab- 
U-tn area.' 1 he ('.omuiission belie^ves'that the variety and extent 
f)l .oporatmg and grant*, programs in the Federal Government 
are so'gfeat that anv attempt to/entrali/e them into a\single 
agency inight be i^^'only iuipraaical, but also unwise. Instead, 
the C()nunission proposes to involve the best resources and the^ 
iWst capabilities of all of the agencies of the government which, 
can make a significant contribution to the National Program. 

Public Law 9 1-315. establishing the National Commission- 
on Libraries and Information Sciepce, assigns to ^it the "pri- 
mary responsibility lor developing and recommending overall 
plans, and advisihg the appropriate governments and agencies 
on . . . [tolicy" with respect to meeting the library and ifi- 
formation service needs of, the people of the United States: In 
the proposed National Program, the Comniission wouW exer- 
cise this responsibility through the devefopinent of natronal 
policy, coc^rdination of^'xisting prc^grams, and creation of new 

progrants as appropriate. ^ ^ \ ' 
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^ Objective 6w Viupuiagc the [)rivaU' ^sector ((Oiuprising, or- 
' gani/ati()i!s \vhi( h arc iu5t ilirct tly tax-supported) 
^^>^>C(()iuc an ac tive paftncr in. the (ievelopincftt 
ol the National I'roi^rain. 

'Fhc private set tor has long hrcnJjivoUtcf in Hsing and pro- 
vi(,linf5 ij>k)rfiiafioiu and haV built up a large body of expert i^t^ 
".in handling inloriuation. In retent years it'bas initftited njany * 
new types •oMnlonnaiion servu es. Two disrlnc t (()inj)()nents . 
- of this^sector caq be. ulentified as, baviitg^the capacity to inake^ 
/ 4»t^af (ontribiltions'^to-'ihc* National Prcjgrain; the special 
•"libraries and inlDrniatimi (errrers (in.])ot-h Ion-profit irild iiy>t-for^' 
profit organizations). Mild Vnfious-serviee, organizations. 

Special lU^raiies and inlorinaiion centers ni the prfvate senor* 
in buviness .md industry, in nuiseunis .md hospiraKs, "add in 
other organizations ol ^11 kinds, ol,ten haW .important collec-^^ 
tioMS of material and the capability ol providing quick. 'up-to'- 
• date analytical servK^e lor their own oi::ganizatic)ns, * I/hey are 

user^oriemed, |ia\'; frecpiently tak^'iv. adv.tiftage-.of ^riew, tech- J 
, nologv. and-have developed jools to assist tVern to serve their 
users more elfectiveU, I hey have a histciry of inl^rinid co- 
operation. , . / * • . ' ' . ' . 

(.Vriain segments (»l the private segor have developed tiew 
types ol inlormabon servjtes for*sale Jo inlorma^ion users of 
all kmds, including librariesyin tlie pu1jlic i|nd private sectors. 
Many ol these* ser\ ic es employ ufi( onVenltonal prodiK ts wlliclr 
derive Ij^cyn appli(^itions ol the new technology, sue If as ini'c ro- 
-fuhe. vic!e() cassettes, on line, computerized data banks, lac^sim- 
lie tninsmission; and OA I \\ Fn' some cases, the iiew servicTS 
represent iimovatixe extension^ ol past practices. I'akeif to- 
*'gether, the new c6muRTcial and f)ther private sector informa- 
,t(on ser\ices are growing rapidly iu^nuiivher, luntition, and 
v.tJue * . . " , V 

Sjnce inlormation ha^i an economic value of its ovvij. ithe 
use^ ol commercial and other private sector informatjon services 
is becoming acc epted as a reliable and cost-effective method .of . 
nf)taining inlormation. ; * 

While little precedt'nt exists for incorporatirig private sector 
n-esources and services intci the coiwitry s functional information 
struc;ture, it seems essential that they be made, an integral part 
of any Natibnal Progritm. ^ 
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Objective 7: Jvsiabjish .1 Uh us of Federal responsiliilrty'charged 
with niiirleinentin^Mhe iwtional ueivvork urul 
(ooidinainig the National Program um\tr the^ 
polity g.uKlaiue oi the National Cpmrtiissioiv 

: f he Naiioilal (loininission is a policy-making and 'planning 
body.' It is not enqxm-ered l)y I'aWoto operate programs.. What, 
rs needed, as a niatiei 'ol fir-st priority, is a 1;h us of Kederal re- 
sponsihi^'ty. V)ntV agency in du* Fx'cleral esiahft'shnK'ni, Jvhcrc 
j)oIici.es \vith respect to" library aiicl inlornration service aclii'i- 
ties can he transplanted into action. 'Such an agency's inuin! 
resf*(nisii>11itM'V- >^'oulcl inc lude:,]^ impletiieniing a natioji^widcv 
neiwurk, c oor^lin^Hing (he NaiionahPrcxgrain', and pi}jting ihto 
prac (iee relaivd- polic ies eitiineiated by the* National 'Conliiiis-'^ 
sion It urttdcl also have authority 10 make grants and CQniracls,. 
establish standards and'reneoiijage their adopt ioiiv and .\»«cier- 
lake other Imutions consistent with the Connnission's policies 
to implemeni-a program ol riational- concern. . 
* One ol the most im|)ortant issues to bc^^resolved in pursuing 
a»*National Pmgram of Uibrarv ancMnior^naiion 'Servic^\s is 
deciding what kincj ol petinaneni operating agency. is recjuired 
at a Feder<rl level lor tjiis^ [)urpose ahd recom>iiendinf2;; where 
the agen^'c y sh/)ulcl be located in thcvgovernmcni. 

It may iiov stric tly speaking, be nt'cessary to 'create ;r Hew 
lu'deraragency. It 'niliy be that the proposed I'unciions ol the 

-Nat.iolial Program-could be assigned to several existing agericics 
merely by broadening their re5*})onsibilities. The importj^nt 
thing is^ that the" new >iationaI Program will reqirirfe new ad-^- 
nunisttfliiive ai>d operational, functions and' that, at-^resent, 
there seenisMo be no, natural home to accowunodaie 'iheni. The 
Oonnnission hrmly believes that the responsibility o'f the 
.igency. whether old or new, should (le nSeither all-encompass- 
ing, ijor authoritarian, iior pres4riptixx\ n()r -regulatory, but 
ratherj that u should be suj)portive and« coordin^iting. Tliis^ 
agency is sc^'n as one whic h would encourage c ooperative* efforts, 
at eyerv levePand which wovdcr coordinate b^kuiTr^itional 
services. It would have no control Avhaispcver over the content, 
ol the inioruiation flowing Over the nationwide nctwofk. It 
would, however; be "backed by legislation to enable it to obtain 
the necessary iunding from the Congress for meet'ing the crycial 

Heeds of the National .Program, it would also be authorized: 
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o reciuire CQWipliamc^vvith stajidards for pafiotiwi^e carfipati- 
)ility asa*€^0hditiotiof cobtinueci fwiiding. i r' 



to 

biliiy as a cpnaiiion ot coivunued linicling. 

Whatever central apthorityVis eventi^ally established to direct' 
'the National Pro^paiu, local autonomy dnd fhe. ni?)tim^ni de- / 
gree possible of, l^eal seli-deter^iiinatiomoshquld be one of the 
^pr6grams niajoj/tenets. The variations? dFf need§a,and existing " 
levels of servTces:^d resources, aVe so 'great th?t it-woultl lbe • 
difficult fpr a centrltK^h^jf ity tQ be fufl^ cogniza^^^ the- 
divert ne^ds of all. 

It :is not-yet clear wherein agency responsible for library 
an(l information service belonglin^tho orgapiz^pnal hierarchy 
of the Federal QjD\^efnment, or whbtjier t{i^^ ^s an existing 
ag^ency tp.which, this role woul^'bc ap'^priate. ^l^hree exist- 
ing national agencies have been niWKioned^s possibilities,' - 
(1) Ifhe Li Brary of •Congress ; ' * ' 

(2X'f he Office of Lrbfaries and vt^ea^iftg"^Resources, U*.s' Office > 

^ of Education; and ' a ' 

(3) 7'he National CojtimisiMon on' LibrarjjL*> and Information 

/Science. "^V ^ ' " \ ' . 

* Recog^nizihg the importance of tTie? relationship between the 
proposed' program and thib private sectof, ^ome people ^have 
suggested that the .new responsibilities and functions be as- 
signed to a quasi-governmental agency* organized along^ the 
lin^ bf'the Corporation for PuWic Broadcalst^^ng> . ; ' ^- 

It^is far . from clear at the moment what 'the be^t solution ^ 
might b<^ and the Commission, therefore; feels that these >ad » . 
other alternatives should be th6roughly investigated. ^ , v ^ 

The Conunission cannot stress strpngly enough the ui*gency 
„atCached to finding M suitable hohfe ih government for knpte- 
,m,enting, coordinating and ir>tegrating^library and information ' 
s(i§rvicc on a national scide^^ ' ^ . . ^ 

€)l3jective 8. Plan, develop and iinplement a nationwide nef- 
V* " . vvorkK)f library an(l/rh{ormation service. 

' - ^ ' \ ' ^' ^ 

Thc'Natio^nal Coihrhission believes thaKonly by interrelating ' 
the jHuralistic choperativ^^rograms of the past and providing 
a national frame ^of reference for future development will thc^ ' ^ 
nation be able to achieve Optimum exploitation of tht rich in- 
fofmation and knowledge resources in the ynited States'. ' 

"next scttioh describes' the main elements -pf the pro- 
posed nationwide network whose purpose^^as i'ndici^ted earlier, 
*^ ' > ■ ' * . 

48 " ' ' "' .~ - ' . 
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* is to tie tUgeiher inlorin;ition systej[ns at a\l i^jvcls: .Federal, 
nnillistate/indi.vidiial shale, inul locAf,' as \ye^ as compatible 
systdins found ir^.tfje private sector. . The aim is to perrnit 
rapiH delivery ol ne^ckd servicei^aml materials^o people in all 

. ' ^.jurisdictions without artificial institutional or geographic 
confstraints.' * \ , * 

^ 'Vj^eeting the above i;i^hi priority Qhjjt^ctives fonstLtutes the 
: . sy^n ol the Coi^unission's proj)Osed program. It a{tacks prob- 
' ^e^ns and defieienties on a broad front and pr<^vides a compre- 

* ^ |\|!nsive. approach to>ar<J their ^^^9101100. In'^ome instances, 
eiti'sting. programs would be strengthened or reoi;iented. In 

* Other ca.ses, the. Commission wbftkl initiate ^lew pfograms — 
, ^ su^h as the nationwide network. To bring this alU about wfll 

i^eqiilte rre\y legislation. Thi&Jegislation wotdd need to: define 
*^ ' . the total prograni - assign, resf^nsibilities^^nd functions within 
'. the Vederal Government to relevant agencies; provide* needed 
* > authorizati(^s- .specify the criteria^ for participation in the net- 
work; ;in(L;Wmori^efmAiUiyear appropriations commensurate 
with.p^ogTOiK^ind accqim^ability requ^ 

Thef Natioimicj^ Network Concept ' 

Major Federal Re^p^i^fi^bilittes r 
A nationwide tietwork of libraries and/ information centers 
means an integrated systeu^ encotupassirig state networks; multk^ 
' state networks^ apd specialized' network? in tl>e public and 

* |)rivate sec^orjr. *1*he Federal Government would force no 
library or information service'^^to join the Jietwork, but it would 
provide lechni^il indu^cements and funding incentive^ to state 

. govtrninents and the priv^ite .sector to strengthen their ability 
to affiliate. ^ 

At first, network affiliation i^ expected to oc^^ur Organiza- 
tionally through formal^igtcements or contractual relationships 
among groups of libraries and other information facilities. 
But later, the Federal Government would provide financial 
and other incentives to the states and to the private sector to 

• enable them to achieve working interconnection. In certain 
specific instances, the Federal Government would as^toie r^- 
.sponsibility for the interstate'portion of the network-s activity. 
SpecificdUy^'it would collaborate with appropriate professional 

. • societies in promulgating interstate technical standards, and it 
would support the introduction of additional computer and 

49 
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tclcconiinuiiKatioiis lac iliiics as needed for interstate pnrposes, 
and help establish |)rot(Hols governing the way transactions- are 
handled by the network. The coniinercial connnunication 
j^iirriers arc already building fep their capacity to handle the 
t^pe of tjraflic which is ex|>eCled to Oow' over a nationwide 
network of libraries and iniorniation centers. 

• Within the National Program here advanced, the Commis- 
sion sees the n^itional network as a flexible, vohintary, and 
evolving confederation of those who deal with the nation's vast 
'information resources/ IJtiv following pages discuss ^Hiajor 
Federal responsibilities as identified by the National Qom- 
mission. 

(1) To rncourage and promulgate standards. Without doubt, 
im essential fjj^^ion, Xt\ Ibc performed by the agency re- 

^ sponsible, for inipleinentiii^hc' nationwide network, will 
be that' of encouragiiig anjcl gU^ding the development 'and 
adojJtfon of cbnunon standards and common practices, 
adhererTce to which is implicit in system d{;sign and imple- 
mentation 'of ' a nationwide information network, rhese 
standards include those rc<iuirecl to assure inter<:onnectypn 
between intr^astate networks, multistate networks, and spe- 
_ cialized networkji in the public and private sectors. 1 
I he importance of establishing standards at the national 

/ level cannot be Overstated. It is the principal method for 
,^chieving ec()iqomies of scale and reducing duplication 
** among libraries and other members of the information com- 
munity. Current research in coinput<^V networking clearly 
indicates the need forvstandards covering a variety of areas, 
including computer hardware' and software^ access pro- 
tocols,.dara communications, data standards-data elemems 
and codes, and bibliographic standardsi^ Gatc^^ul attention 
to standards problems and ^^quireinents at the design stage 
c;an si^niiicantly reduce the incompatibilities and i^inter- 

' connection problems that arise when independendy <Je- 

• veloped systems ar^ integrated into a coherent operating 
network.' 'Th^ e^aljlishment of standards late in the net- 
work development process would be disruptive, cosdy, and, 

' frequently, ineffective. 

The Institute for Copiputer 3ci«rices aijd Technology 
(ICSTy at th^ Natiotral Bureau of Standards has ,govern- 

• mentwide responsibility^ for developing mandatory 'Fed^ 
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eral Information Prote^ing, Standards and for coordinat- 
ing FcdcnU participation in the development of voluntary 
computer sKndards, mainfy through the American Na- 
tional Stand^ds Institute (ANSlV'^The ANSI standafdiza- , 
tion prograrn encompasses the development of standards 
and guidelines 4n a broad selection of areas, including com- 
pute? software, ^ata elements and codes,^oftware documen- 
tation, computer Security and controlled accessibility, 
computer* networking, computer system performance meas- 
uren\ent and evaluation, magnetic m,edia, data communica- 
tions and compu^t^r hardware. Although much pf the 
Institute's technical pro-am is conceptually relevant to 
the conc^Tns of the National- Progfam, it would appear that 
the outputs of the current program do not firily satisfy the 
recjuiremeuts of the entireMnformation comhiurfity. Mviich 
more needs to be done, in both th^ public and pYivate 
sectors, if the'm^re geneji-alized 'standardization problems 
are to be satisfactorily sdlvCd^^- S ^ . 
. In addition to having tethnfcal standards, such as those 
relating to hardware and software, a nationwide n^twprk of ^ 
libraryiund inforination ^ervice Will also need ta strive for 
common bibliographic standards? The mok.powerful force 
'fpr bibliographic' standirdizatidu in^ the. United Statqs is ^ 
the JJARC-rH'ormat developed |)y the^L>brary of Congress. 
The format ha^ prbved so useful that it has already beenr 
accepted as a standard [by the American Library 'Assopia- 
tion, the American National Standards Institute, and the 
International Standard^Drganization. 

Aside f^;om bibliographic standards for mpnographs and 
serials, other areas are in need of standards for their future 
'uniform developmenr. For example, bibliographic standards : 
must b^ provide^] for riepgrts, maps, pictures, filing, machine- 
rccidable data files, sound recordings, etc. The Association ^ 
for Educational ComifiUinications and l^chnology (AECT) 
- has already issued aj publication entitled '^Standards for^ 
^Cataloging Non-Prinit Material/' and the Library^af Cong- 
' ress has work in progress to extend the MARC program to 
" include the new medja. ' «> 

, The commercial cind not-for-profit indexing and 'abstract- 
ing services do not ^et possess a common approach to bib-^^ 
iiographic control /In order to achiey^ the goal of national * 
interchange of bib|iographik.daEa ov^ on-line ^computer/ 
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communication systems, and to reduce the. hazards of dup- 
lication of effort, it is*imperative that ihis community take 
steps now towards the ^adoption o£ standards. 

In the same-vein, scholars workingjn the humanities 
are gradually Building libraries of rhachine>^eadable tekts. 
A large numb^ of these literary t«x^^'exist in computer 
form already. *~If they are to^ be u^eS dficieqtly^iy schoUh 
.in , the future, plans must be laid how t® develop* them ac- 
cording to stan^rd procedure^ an!& ront^enfions. Agree- 
menb has beefi ,reachecl in the- bibliographic worlH on a 
s^andarft^tomputer cHaracter^set— such as the letters, the 
diacritical marlcs, ttqmerals, puhctuaiion, and special sym- 
bols— but more Temaifts to^be 4oneao assure unifbr>iA^aci> 
^hereMe 40'^hese x;anvehuoi^ librayafi? and humanj-ijts. 

Ai. a Gpnff^rente on Nktenlrl^-pibliogrk^ph^e. Con1^^ 
April 1^74/T<2prQsoithtives of tlli public ahd priv<^te sec> 
tor were ifmanimous jji ,thjgn agreein]6nt^ ^that a '.national 
§ystein»^?*bibUDgTaphic fifo^^^ CSAehtial part of a jiationaf 
-bibKq^aplilic sykem. «^riiey ieco^rimended^ that these^ fil(# 
be irf^^^taridarrf niachine-rca^^ble ^ptr^^ that the data 
'base contain .^^^ certam recordsH^hfch^ wilJ proVid^ for 
the uriicj^ue id'entiflc^tiQaipJ each item an(l. will:list appro- 
pria^te locations of eath.'""/ - As. a resuU^, a: •|n:6ject under 
thre auspices of NCLTiS, the National Science Foundation,^ 
and t4ie*Council on L.ibrary.Resou/ces^vas^staited jn Febru- 
ary 1975 tp* achieve J:ffis'Biblibgra^hic^^o The .Com- 
niission firmly believes that \inless common biblipgraphic 
Standards ai^e agreed upon along the lines'of this recom- 
mendation, the -nation wilK face forip information 
,i:^jaos within |he next few' years. * ^ * 

And, ^finally, "Standards acf^ needed in the areas of rc- 
progra{rfiy and microgr^tpl]icsC Althougtt a number W use- 
ful s^andards^ already exist, there are a great ^num^bec of 
exantples of ^ponstanqlardization. which users currently ei)- 
dure. , For ^;cample. there is ,no universal microfilm cart- 
.ridge on t^ib market thi^t is corapatible witb all available 
equipment. . Considering (hat rhore tha^^ two Kuridred 
companies are engaged in manufacturing mictfofilm equip- 
ment and services, the development of standards is. at best, 
a diffi'^ult dhofe. H^wevc^r, -if microfilm is to become^ a 
dynamic .medium in library ^operations,, then users,' pro- 
ducers and"grou]3s like the* National Microfilm^ Association 



and the American Library Association; must work toprether 
to standardize its adaptability to information fu/fctions. 
: Tt appears that reasoned and effective standardization is 
the best way, if qot the\)nly way, to obtain maximum na- 
tionarbenefit ^rom electronic networking and new informa- 
tiQn formats. }f there. is {d be the level of hardware, ^oft- 
war^^and bibliogtaphic'st^ndards reqliired for natiojiwide 
networking, full and active coi:nmunitY participation in de- 
veloping, these standards is rnandatory. A very high per- 
centage of jthc total input to libraries if now,, and will con- ^ 
tinqe to be,., provided by ihe privatq sector: Technical and . 
bibliographic standards will contrbl Soth the form and the 
^pntent qJ this in^ut." ^AU computer-readable data,' as well 
as all microforfns, will be impacted by these standards. A 
higher degree bf expertise- tlian is cyrrehdy 'available in any 
ope sector will be:'requir,ed to set these standards,. The 
Federal GovWnment, therefore, has a responsibility to en- 
courage and support present and future standaijdization 
^efforts, both in- the public and private sectors, and^ to pro- 
vide for the modification of ^existing standards and . the 
coordiniired development of new standards as they are 
neeciedi Jl he 'responsible Federal agency would view the 
promulgation and enforcement of standards as one of its 
majbr and most important functions. . ^ 

To make unique and major resource collections available 
na'tionxvide. The new' network would irjake unique and 
majW resource collections available nationwide. The term 
"unique colkctions" refers to a body of materials and in-, 
formation wliich shares a toaimon characteristic, such as 
form (newspapers), .period (Renaissance), language (Japa- 
ne^), or subject (cfiemistry). The Commission recognizes 
that there are rnany institutions in the country, both 
pujbliety and prrvately supported, whose xollectigns include 
ane-of'a-kirfd rejspu^ces of general interest and potential 
benefit fqr the entire population,, e.g., the comprehensive* 
research collections of Harvard University, the New York 
Publje Library, and the Newberry Library, or less-well 
known but singularly iaiportant,\ the Glass Information 
Center in Corning, New York, tKe Cliemical Abstracts 
Service in Colu^mbus, Ohi6,>^and"nVany others. The re- 
sponsl'ble- Federal agency must identify means for protect- 
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ing unique .and majoV jcsource institutions like these and 
be aiithofized to provide incremental funding to enabj'e 
them tQ serve moi^^^'e^)le than their primary clieitele'! jto 
achieve this^ th^ J^^deral Gpvernmem. would offer to dbnv 
pensate ^uch institutfons for performing added scr/ices. 
The institutions, in turn, \vould have the pptixjn (Accept- 
ing or rejecting ^a national responsibility, for ddveloplng 
and sustaining^their particular collections. ' 
" -Charges may have to be levied for the use of som* uqiqtie 
, collections', When such compensation \% rcquiredl Jippro- 
* priate fees .and payment methods will need to be jjevised. 



7> devekib frntralized iervt(cs*{or netxcorkmg. Alsimilar 
respofisibifky of the federal government would be tb spon-" 
sor and support centralized bibliographic -dnd otheV iervice.v 
in the p'ubhc and'privatq sectors, when it-can be* reasonably 
demonstrated that siich»central servWs -would ''benefit a 
majority "of libraries \ind informa,tion centlSrs x)r ajphicve 
economies of scale. ^ . ' * [ 

Exalnplcs of potential services ihclcTde a natipnal audio- 
visual jepositor):, a national system of interRbrary Icom- 
munication, a national depository fo'r* the preservation of 
hnast^^r niicrofornis and "best cOpie§" of all works of sig- 
'nificant research value, or ^ji national per^pdical bank. Ijhe, 
^tioilal Library of Medicine '(NL\f% for example, is al- 
^re:tijy: the. "library of fifial resort!' for medical' periodicals 
ifot hel&l'lscwheie ifi tltje couiilry. * ^ 1 

^ In the humanities there is*a steady ^increase in the csiab- 
Iishmeytl6f bibliographic clata^bai|j;s of absjracts of {irtilles 
'^)ublisJieh'^in the I'nited States ind Mbroad. need] to 
co^nlfincj ihcsi' aii^f o^her "data baAks for cross-{lisci|)Jinkry 
: rirst^chi'in thcvhihnaniJties could leafl to the dcvglopimi'it 
ol a (ct4raU/e(!\oinpilter,retricnaliservicc*for thitf,humahi-'' 
lies avai{able.thi\)ygb the nationwide nqtWork. ^ * \ 

The CbiniJii\sion, of /course, recognizes that some func- 
tions are beticV performed locally tljaii centrally. However, 
in,nian) areas ttc jc^ountry spmcl injtituuons arc waste; 
jdxWy ^duplicating elt^pl, p6rfoririin£ rQpetitive^prdcessing', 
storing similar materials l)cyond thbse required, to Satisfy 
Mocal everyday demapds/and giving! incomplete or lim'iled 
services to the public because of tlie lack- of centralized 
services. Existing national servi^js that .currently serve the 



ing unique.and major resource institutions likelthese and' 
.be authorized to ^^rovide "incremental funding to enabj'e 
them to seuve more people, than their priniary cliehtele'. ^^to 
achieve this, thfe Federal Cipvernmenr would offek- to o6m- 
• pensate ^uch institutions for performing added lser/Vices. 
The institutions, in turn, would have the qptibti i)f Accept- , 
ing or rejecting a national fesponsibility* for ddvelbping 
anJsustaining their particular coflections. 
' Charges may have to be levied for the use of somA uqiqiie 
collections^ When such compensation is required appro- 
^ priate fees and payment methods will'^need to be nevised. 

) 7^0 dexfehd) centralited services'^jor nejivorkhig*. Alsimilar 
respohsibilHy of the Federah Qovernment wiauld be tb spon* 
sor and Support centraliz.ed bibliographic and other i;rvices 
in the pilblic^ind private sectors, when it can be reasonably 
demonstrated that such central services 'Wouy'beliefit a 
majority of libraries and information centers or achieve 
economies of scale. ^ ' \ 

,Exatnples of potential services include a natipnal audio- 
visual repository, a national system of interfibrary com- 
munication, national depository for the preservatii)n of 

. mast^T nycroforms and "best eopie.5" of all works ol'sig- 

^nificant research value, or a national peripdical bank. rrh'^« 
N^tioital Library of Medicine (NL^K for example, is al- 
jre'axiy the,"Iibrary of final resort" foj medical periodlfcafs 
n^oi Jield elsewhere in the country'.. 

In the humanities there is^a stetidy^increajse^ in the estab- 
lishmctitjofj3i|:^jiographic data baAjq abstracts of articles 

^ubli^ejch in the United; Slates arid abroad. A need to 
co'mbinef tTiese an^l other^data ba^ks for cros5-disciplinkry 

. rts^rch, in the^ hfima^iiUes c6uld lead to the developm<|nt 
ol a ccn|tralized computer retricval[ service for the hujnaiii- 

. ties available through the nationvy'|ide network. . 1 
The Gomniission, of course, rec|)gnizes that some f;inc- 
tions are better performed locally tf|an centrally. However, 
in inany areas of t^c c;ountry some^.institiitions are wastt- 
fiully duplicating effort, p^rformin^^ repetitive processing, 
storing simil^ir materials beyond those required to satisfy 
local everyday '^dernands, and giving, incomplete or limited 
services to the public because of the lack-'of centralized 
services. Existing national services that currently serve the 
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library ancf information community at large, such as those 
provided by the Library of Congress, would be re-examined 
and either modified or incorporated intact into the National 
Program. Others that are needed Would be initiated the 
Federal Govermnent. . " * 

The criteria to bt followed in designating national coN 
lectioris and services, or in rccommeriding their establish- 
ment de novo, \<^ill necJ to be carefully articulated in pro- 
posed legislation. , ^ 

To. explore computer use\ Computer technology is another . 
very important part of the d^'sign of a future nationwide 
information network. Computers have become indispens- 
able tools in the operation of library and information net- 
works. 

Today, libraries use computers for many phases of their 
operations: recording, control, dissemination, 'and retrieval 
of bibliographic information, catalog card production, 
circulation control, book ordering, serial records, and other 
routine library functions. Aside from these applications, . 
research Ls^also being pursued by libraries to find ways of 
using the computer lo answer library reference questionl^ 
' a number of libraries, in fact, have already, begun to search 
computer bijjliographic data bases. Libraries of the future 
might be expected to have the full text of certain materials 
stored in 3 form readable by machine. 

I he nationwide net\yofk may require several computer 
installations foF centralized processing to help transform 
the machine-^readable bibliographic records, produced by 
the .Library of Congress and other national libraries, into 
forms (such as cards, book catalogs, special bibliographies, 
selective dissemination of information .(SDI) services, etc.) 
suitable for decentralized use in each state. For each library, 
or each state, or that matter, to operate a large-scale com- 
puter installation would be prohibitively expensive in 
most cases. The cooperative, time-shared, multi-institu- 
tional approach to computer usage, supported by the Com- 
mission, appears to be the most economic 'and efficient 

solution. - " ' ■ 

Computer installations in the nationwide network would 
carry out three functions: the first, dedicated to *?iblio- 
graphic. production (the processing of machine-readable 

" ^ ' ' 55 
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tapes produced by the, national libraries into by-^procjujcts 
required by the local instiuitions); tjie second, devoted ta- 
service^ uses (rdtording holdings, making referrals, manag- 
^ing.interlibrary loans, searching data bases, ^p^pfpciningln- 

^ ' teractiv^ searches of bibliographic and abstract files, etc.); 
•and the third, related to the management and accounting 
function of network operation, including inter -system pay- 

^ ments of suppliers of infor^natipn. ' The existence of several 
computer centers for interstate use in the network will not 
offset the -need for some libraries to ^intain their own 
computers — probably dedicated minicomputers—to satisfy 
local internal processing needs. In fact, the minicomputer 
may eventually becbm^; a distinct and direct functional 
component within a na'tionar communications and com- 
. puter network. CompCiters at the multistate level of the 
national network would probably be a set of large,- fast, 
time-shared computei^s, with trapstnitting and receiving 
terminals in the member institutions. 

(5) To apply :fiexv farms of telecommuyiications. Since' the main ^ 
« purpose of a nationwide network is to place the user in 
contact with his materials, finding ways of speeding up the 
delivery of information constitutes or^e of the more im- 
portant aspects of the network concept. \\ nationwide net- 
work UHist incorporate appropriate means of commpnTcat- 
ing rapidly and effectively with the" facility at whith the 
desired material -is located. It is in regard to' the tech- 
niques which allow optional interconnection between user 
; and resource thiit the greatest change in current thrnking 
and practices will be required. 

Of all the different kinds of equipment us^d b)\ libraries 
for interlibrary communications, the one which has r^-? 
ceived widest acceptance, other thaA voice-grade' telephone, 
as a loW-cost practical tool, iis tfie teletypewriter. Teletype 
communications Between and among lihjraries exi^t^n both 
inform'al and formal, network configurations. They are 
generally used to augment library holdings on a reciprocal 
basis, to provide for general communications with other 
^ libraries, to serve a channel for querying union catalogs, 
and to accommodate reference questions and services. Busi- 
„ ness, industry and government aUp ut^ilize teletype for 
ejtfhanging information. ' 
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A fuiiire tclecpmmunications system used for a nation- 
wide' information network will eventually need to integrate 
teletype, audio, digital, and video signals into a single 
systey. This concept is an important aspect of the design 
of a modern communications system fpr iritormation ex- 
change. "Integrated telecommunications; systems" have be- 
cpnic practical only during the past few years, and com- 
>nercial and governmental efforts are underway to provide ' 
these unified facilities on a large scale. Within the next 
few years, domestic communication satellites will be opefat- 
.ing over the United States, thus further enlarging ih^ n^-^ 
tion's capability to exchange information in all forms. 

Although distribution of documents from, say, holo- 
graphic or microform cott^ctions through electrical channels l 
to individuai libraries, or even directly to the user, will I 
soon be technically feasible, the bulk of information will, 
most' probably for a long time to come, be transmitted over 
regular communication channels such as mail, parcel ser- 
vice, intercity bus, rail, dedicated interlibrary delivery 
systems, bookmobile, and other means. Even though, ^at 
the present tifiie, many commeircial telecommunication . 
companies are upgrading their lines, it would appear that 
the regular costs for library and in£ormati9n telecom- 
iiitinicatioh^ would still be too high, "and that an exception 
to the Federal, telecommunications regulations may be 
rieeded to<.guarantee reasoj^ible rates for intpPSrtate infor- 
mation exchange. ' ^ 
^ I'he Coujmission believes* that rapid ancj ihexpensive^ 
telecommunication among members of the nationwide net- 
work could turn Qut to be the greatest boon ever to the 
national dlstribii,ti(^ft of knowledge for education and 
prxigress. For this reason, the responsible agency would be 
directed to explore all ^possible avenues leading to reason- 
able communication rates for library^nd information net- 
working purposes, /ii^st, as^m interim step, the possibility 
should be explored of incorporating this xf^^ ofj^communi- 
cation into the normal . Federal Telq<:ommunications Sys- 
tem (F rS). ^In this case, special legislation may"^be neces- 
sary to authorize interstate use of the FTS system free of 
charge w at a reduced rate. Second, approaches might be 
made to the Federal Communications Com'mission (FCC), 
or the National Aeronautics and Space Agency (NASA), 
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' for pennissh)n to use satellite conimunicatioh channels, at 
first for experimental purposes, and later for regular traffic. 
Or, alternatively, the cost of interstate coniinunications 
could be borne by th6 institutions that use the'^netjvork^ 
either by being subsidized dire^tly^by the stiite or Federal 
Government, 6r through charges levied against the indi- 
vidual user. I 

Many European countries have alfeady begun to provide 
communication links at lower tariff rates in order to influ- 
ence and stimulate the development of nationa'l inforina- 

« tion systems. 

T he United States Ciovernmerit is in a position to give 
t-he whole nationwide library and information network an- 
initial impetus by subsidizing low-cost rates until the-entire 

/ "^cheme jeacties a level of usage that eiisures its ecoiiomic. 

/ viability. ' • 

y) To .support research uind development, Transforining the ■ 
lunation's heterogeneous infor4iiation facilities and services . 

I into a nationwide network "wilj pose ftiariy^ew problems. 
Son^e of these problems will arise fr.om the application of 

\ the new technology, some wilkderive" from the eff^cis of new 
information systems on users, and others wil^ originate 
>vith the profesMorj itself as it str^iggles with thfc dynamics 

• of change. 

A strQpger Federal program of research and development, 
throug^h grants and contracts, can provide ari pverall frairie- 
(vork within which common investigation? can be carried 
out. . By concentrating sj)ecialized skills on crvj ial common 
problems, the Federal C;overliment helps reduce duplicate 

• and costl^' j)iecemeal research that would otherwise 5e per- 
formed by the states, provides for research and demon^tni- 
tibii across jurisdictional boundaries and,' at the sanie time, 
greatlvvacCelerates the rate at which new iiicthjods ancl ecpiip- 
mcnt can be transformed into operating system.s. 

yVoT examj)le, a f^ederal pdlicy should b(^ enunciated 
which encourages and facilitates the developmem of tele- 
communication technolojgy and services especially suited to 
interlibrary cg^iimunication (and another Federal policy*- 
should encourage .the sharing of 'relevant conipfiter soft; 
ware developed at government expense). 

T'he Con>Aiission believes that at vigorous Federal vC- 

^,search and development effort is essential. At present, the 
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Offid- of SociKC liiloriuaiion Service t)t the National Sci- 
<ncc Fo|ind;iii()ii (OSIS/N55F) is the i)rineipal component 
of g()vernineiU''rcs|K)nsil)le for information scil-nce research 
in the field of science and technhlo^y. Its research programs 
are tarried out in chxse xoope^ation with higher education, 
industry, atid professional assbciations. Although OSIS/NSF 
research programs are ' generally c()ncerned with the in- 
vestig-ation qf pfoblems i^i the field of science information 
and problems of .research libraries, mefhodplogies and tech- 
niques developed for these specific purposes could be trans- 
ferred to and used to good advantage in other fields. If 
the bSlS/NSF research Und development^ programs -were 
further strengthened and conducted in close collaboration 
with the Commission, they would most certainly yield malny 
new insights ihl()' network' organization standards, eco- 
nomics, technology, access, and use that would help ac- 
celerau- the impiementation of a iVatiqnal neiVvork of li- 
brary ' and information service activities*. Research and* 
demqn^Vatlon in library and informaiij&n sciQUce and 
library traittiug rests with theU^-S. Office of Education/ 
Library Rcscarih ivnd Demonstration Prograin. Since. its 
inception, this program hiis provided funding to organi/a- 
lions {or the"im|>T4)ven)ent of libraries and information 
science. CAirreht focus is on consortia building, more effi- 
/ iem use. of resources, and on groups with special or unmet 
ne^^ds (sikb as the economically disadvantaged, ethnic mi- 
norities, senior liti/ens, women) and X)n nnprovement of 
thuning in library and information science. Heavier pro- 

^ gram cuiphasis has l)een on networks to be- used by — and 
, which arc designed to serve* as bases for—state, regional, 

^ and national qeiworks^ , , , - 

(7) llo foster (ooprrniwyi u*ith similar Tmtionai .arid interna- 
tiofia^ l>r(>grnms In recent years, computer and Communica- 
tions tethnolQgy have made the concept of a worldwide 
information network a practical reality. As a result, many 
tounlries are trying to articidate their plans for national 
information programs^ with broader international plans. 

Through <he good offices of the United Nations Educa- 
tional; >Sc!entiht and Cidtura'l Organization (UNESCO), 
productive efforts are underway to achieve technical com- 
ptihility among national information systems in ord^r to 
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ensure that future internationaf exchange of information 
will occur efficie'^ntly. ' ' 

The United States, through the National Science Founda- 
tion already supports UNESCO's UNISIST (an acronymic 
term which stands for the feasibility study on the establish- 
ment of a world science information system) program, 
which h directed toward" tjie more systematic development 
of international information services. The. United States 
also pa/ticipates actively in the information activities of the 
rhternalional Standards Office (ISO), the Universal Copy- 
right Convention (UCC), 'the International Federation of 
^ Lib/ary As^pciitions (IFIjj/\), including its principal ob- 
jective of Universal Biblfographic Control, the Organiza-. 
tion for Economic Coopejration and Development (QECD), 
the. Federation Internationale de Do^umentajtion (FID)^ 
, and other r^late^ programs. ♦ 

I here are also some new developments in' intetnational 
' standards which holjd great promise for electronic proQess- 
iog of original input of bibliographic data, such as 
Iruernational Standard Bibliographic Descriptio^ps foic mon- 
\ographs and serials, j^rcfposed by the International. Federa- 
* tion pf Library, Associations (IFLA) Committee on Catalog- 
* V agreement on the precise terms of these standards 

J^-^' t)ring al>o*t substantial benefits to both libraries 

and users. , - • ^ 

Amerjcan^ need access to foreign publications and in- 
formation, and vi(x* versa. A worldwide network may, some- 
day, enable j)eoplc of any country to tap the knpwjedge 
resources of the world. ^ A step closer to vthe attainment of 
this ideal can be taken if the proposed National Program 
sup|)or4s a stiV)rt)r leadership role for the United States in 
the evolutic^of compatible information systems and net- 
vvor^y^hT>QU^hout the w()r , 

Organizational Relationships and / . ^ 
Supporting Responsibilities 

Figure I depicts the organizational relationships among gov- 
ernment^ agencies and the private jector as envisioned for th6 
* " National Program by the Comiiiission. 
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FtOUne I THE Md^SEO'NATIONALfnOOnAM OF LISnAnv AND iNFOnMATION SERVICE ^ 

In addition to the Executive Branch ot the Federal Govern- 
ment, there are three other key component^ in the proposed 
national network, which are crucial tb its success. First, there 
' are the fifty states, all ol whom have resource* to contribute to 
the network and reciuit^ernents to be filled by the netwbrk. 
Second, there is the Library of Congress, whith is the keystone 
of the nati6n*s bibliographic system and is uniquely able to 
periorm centralized services vital to the network. Finally, there 
is the private sector, \vhich contains a multitude of old and' 
ne\v information services wjiich fulfill a large part of Anieric^i's 
daily. demand for information. ' " > . 

Rrsponsihilities oj .SV^/Zr Crot^fr»m^n/.s. National- goals in the 
licid oi lif>rary and inlormation Service "cannot be achieved 
unless th(;re (arelui articulation between local, state, multi- 
state, and national planning. l\ is the Commission's view that 
each of these levels in the rt;uion\yide program shfftifd bear 
its share *of the total financial fnirden. For example, the. Fed- 
Verat (iovernment would fupd those aspects of the network 
' wliich support national ()f)jectives, and stiiaH^ilate statewide and 
multistate library development needed to support the natiohal 
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prograin'. I he statr govcrniiicni would accept tjie major share 
ot the cost Df coordinating and of supporting the intrastate 
components of the nelworkt as weir as a part of the cost of f, 
participating in inultistate phinning operaTiptis^ Each state ' 
must ^recognize its responsibiilty to devebp and 'sustain its 
own statewide program of library-and infennat^ion service. 
Such a progran/mus^conuriit the state to provide funding o\ 
mate hi funding for^yelopnient of resources and setvice5j. 
including |pecial forums W statewide network assistance *and 
specialized sery ices. ' ' • . 

If this type of (]md pro qxio philosophy were adopted„,and 
' if incentive forrnulae were worked out to inakt local, state, 
multistate, and nc\tionat financing mutually' reiWorcing, then a 
nationwide network toiJld^grow from'ihe^ bottom up. To * 
\ichieve' this goal, howeVer, requires that the responsibilities of 
the various levels be well defined, that financial^ obligations be 
clearlyNrecognized and that legal commitments be made p9ssible 
through ^apj)ropriate statutes^ Stime states may decide to pro- ^' 
vide funding for the further development of library and 
information services within the state, while other states may 
„ elect to share funding with local govt^rnm^ts. 

It would be an important advance if the states wolild elect 
to. prepare and/dr update corresppnding legislation setting 
forth stat^ide programs of library and informatipn S(?rVices, 
arid specifically committing jndividual states to provide direct 
/'and matching f^ndnig. / ^ \ . ' . , ^ 

Resp«?nsibij^k|j^^^ the coordination of library, re- 

sources a fTds^^s throughout a^tate has usually been As- 
signee! to a state library agency" or to a;iother agency with the * * 
same legal authority and functions. This agency is the natural 
focus for statewide planning anc|- d:oordination* of cooperative 
library and information services and for coordinating statewide 
plans with those of the Federal Government. Such agencies 
should soli^it the widest possible participation of library, in- / 
forma*tio;i, and user communities. Several states such as II- I 
linois, New York, and Washington already have operational 
systems or networks which are in- harmony with the Commis- * 
sion's p/ogram. i he fifty states, however, must make a firm ^ 
commitment to continuing support and fwnding'of. library 
and information activities at a level Commensurate^ with the 
needs of their constituents. ^ , ,< ^ ' ^ 
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State library agencies have a major role to play in the ^ de- 
velopment of a nationwide program of library and information 
service. Mafiv of these agencies now serve a significant planning ^ 
and coordinating function in their respective states or in a 
multistate complex. 1 herefore,. they shoiiM 'be conSdered 
partners by the FederaK Government in deveUxping and sup- 
porting, useful patterns of service, Among the benefits which' 
could accrue from such a partnership are greater possibilities 
for \(5mpatible programs and sustained funding through 
mutujiUy-supportive efforts. 

Proposed Federal legislation in -support of library and in- 
formation services must recognize that the states are at vatying 
stages oT developing their services; some states have not yet 
initiated plans, and others are in the early/^ges of planning, 
while still others are already implementing ^sophisticated pro-, 
grams^ .Some states have networks organized b^ type of library, / 
others have networks thaft include all types of libraries, and \ 
still others have" networks thatjnclude information agencies as" 
well as libraries. Federal-state funding formulae must, there- 
fore, be devised which will take into account these differences 
among the states and provide* the means for supporting various 
levels of development. 

Some of the advantages which would accrue to a state 
through its affiliation with, and participation in, a nationwide 

network are as follows: ■ , 

■ f. 

(1) It would enable a state to get more information for its 
residents than it could possibly afford to amass through its 
own .capital investment *by providing^them with access to 
the total ' information and knowledge resources of ' the 
country. ^ 

(2) It would enable a state to receive reduced-rate interstate 
telecommunications services through the Federal Telecom- 
munications System or commercial channds. This asset 
alone wouIS repay participation because it represents a 
share in a very sizeable Federal investment.' ; 

(3) It would 'enable a state to receive computer software, com^ 
puter data bases, technical equipment, and other materials 
which derive from the Federal Government's libi^ary and 

* information science research and develoj^ment programs. 

(4) It would ensure that the state's internal network plans are 
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developed in harmony y/i(h Federal plans, and thus reduce 
^ the, possibility of large-scale modification <;osts in the future. 
(6) It would enable a state to receive matching funding from 
. the Federal G6vernmem to provide incentives for bringing 
state and local collections and services . up to national 
standards. • ' a - 

(6) It would enable a state to receive matching funding, from 
. the Federiil Government to initiate network operations 

within the state at levels consistent with the time-frame and 
scope of the national network. • 

(7) It would ehable the state to spend its library dollars 
optimally by investing inainly for general state and local 
neecU and relying on the nationwide network for additional 
specialized materials, foj interstate services, and for other 
services of common concern. 

Multistate groups are forming in different parts of the coun- 
try to provide a mechanism for planning a regional network 
program^ among several states. Such groups are usually or- 
ganized when two or more states decide to pool their financial 
JUid other resources for a specific purpose, i.e., for developing 
an all inclusive library and information program. Some multi- 
state groups are created by interstate compact, some are in- 
corporated, and others function less formally. Where a^egal 
entity does^exist for a ijiultistate group, the participating states 
must decide how financial support from the Federal Govern- 
ment can be channeled to the nev^ organization. 

Figure II is a table comparing the National Program re- 
sponsibilities of the Federal Goverhment and state govern- 
ments. 

Responsibilities of the Private Stctor. Th'^f* private Sector is 
defined as organizations (either for-profit or not-for-profit) 
which are not directly tax supported. Succesj of. a National 
^Program depends on the degree to which the private sector of 
the nation carries out Its responsibilities toward cfie growth 
and coordination of libraries and: information centers. As a 
major producer of cultural, scientific, technical, and industrial 
information, the private sector must take on greater responsi- 
bility toward developing the information resources of ,the 
nation. , 
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The private sector shoyld rec^p^Mpts own special libraries 
and information centers win|^<|||^ri the nation's ihforma- 
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STATE 


GOAL, 


To fMttr coop^Ulwlim^^ ' 
continut intimr|i ^m§f^iliapti*o- ' 

fK'\%X» ltv«li, tOfdm^ 

■nd tvaluan 

mow xtmwt&^j^ittll^^iim 


To dayalbp and afm^ natworkf of library and infoT' 
matton ratouroai within tha ttata with f|<taraUnd> >v 
ttata fund* a«praMtv aarmarkad for ihit^urpoM " « 
within tha f irit thraa vMn of tfw law. and provida for 
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^ FUNDING 
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library and in<fj[rmij|n;s«fiiii^ at 
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local raquirtmants for matartali «nd information 
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itituanciai art indaad mat, ^ 
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AND 

' COORDINATION 


To ciM>rdin«t«>Mil^M^ 
with ttM itattfUnhm 


To tnabliih and maintain machanitmi for coordlnatinf 
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Pro>sram. ^ ' - 
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Facilitating the active participation of th^ private sector in' 
^ the development p{ a national in^rmation system may requic^ 
legislative autliority. A new orientatioti to^ Federal funding 
and user ^coho!mics may also, be rec^u/red ^t6 harmoriize the 
traditional library information;sy5tems': with tjie^jjewer com- 
meroal and other speciali?ferf;'inforiTi^ttion" st^yices'. % • , 

The exact role of -the privatje *sector/liT>a, rta*tiongl mforma- 
lion program is not, yet known. The Corriqiissioh believes that 
this, area Vill require inten^jve ^tu'dy and full collaboration 
witf\ many .different organization^ before, a iheaningful fegiiia* 
tive recompietidatiori ca'n be,deVploped.' * ' / /■ * 

,Res'ponsih}lities oj^the^LtJbtaxy^f §6ngrcss. Among the.na- 
Xional facilities with which the "QJmmi^sion'is concerned, the 
l^gpst'and the most i'mpdVt^nt^jto the success of the proposed 
National Progratn is tKe Kibrar,^^ of Cort^ess. Because* of its • 
siz(j, s^Ature^ and cdmprehensiVe collections, the Library, of 
Congress is th^.hub of the nation's bibliographic apparatus fo 
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Facilitating the active participation^ of the private sector in 
the development of a national information system may require 
legtslative aut|?oFity. * A- new orientation to Federal funding 
and user ^corio^mjcs may also be required to harmonize the 
traditional library information systems with the newer com- 
mercial and otheF specialized information sei^ices. \/ 

The exact role of -the privatje sector "itt^a national info^ma- 
tipn program is not yet known. The Commission believes that 
this area will require intensive sti^dy ;and full collaboration 
with many, different organizations oefdre a meaningful legisia- 
tive reconftmendation can be deVj^loped. ' ^ 

\ ' " ■ ' . ' ■■ 

Responsibilities ofjhe Library of §ongress. Among the na-^ 

tional facilities with which^the Commission is concerned, the 

largest.^nd the most importa^ntf^o the success of the proposed 

National Program is the Librai;)^ of Congress. Because ^^of its 

size, stature, and comprehensive collections, the' Library of 

Congress is the hub of the nation's bibliographic apparatus fo 



^monographs Und serials. J he" National' Librafy of Medicine 
and the^National Agriculdiral Library compjement the Library 

Congress by Specializing in their respective fields. All three * 
libraries play. a vital role In the library" and inforinatidn pro^ 
grains of the nation: /^Ithoygh the Library of Cqrfgress^ is not 
Officially designated as a natioiial Hbrary^ it h 'de )acto a nat 
tional library; it prerfojius many common processing services, 

•and. provides many user servi-ces for libraries throughout the 
country. Jt".receiyes ^nd catalogs the bcilk of the sanie titles 

j^geiyed by^pth^r Awi^ncan/libraries; and the intellectual ^ork 

'»\vhlch, it doe^centraliy obviatjes the' need for local duplication-. 
Thi. iNational Unioii ^Catalog; the Card^^isCribu^on Service/" 
and the MARG' (Machine Readable ^^Cata log ing) 'Program,, 

.which "includes making current ;cat^alo'ging irifqrrhatlon t^il- 
able bh^'magnetic'tape, are jprime txamples of che'central work 
done by the LibraYy'of Congress i^^hich accrues tb the -benefit 
of most American libraries. ' : * \ ^ ' - I „ 

The participation of the. Library o|;^ Congress is crucial ^o 
the development of a National Program ari4 to the operation of 
the nationwide network because it has th2 capacity and the 
materials to perform many common services in both the areas 
of technical processing and r^^ference and because it can set 
national bibliographic standards for the program. New legisla- 
tion iViay be needed to designate the Library of Congress as 

..having responsibilty for integral aspects of the National Pro- 
gram. \ , 

^ ;rhe Cominission believer that the Library of Congress 
should be designate* as the jSIatronal Library. In its role as a 
National Library u should ac^pt the following responsibilities 
in the National Program: ' ^V; 

(1) Expansion of the lending ;and landing-management func- 
tion of the Library to that of^a ^National Lending Library 
of final resort. I he Library of Congress has been^ inter- 
library lending a variety of its materials to other libraries 
for minf years.^ In the development of a national systehi' 

\ of information resources, there will be complexes of collec- 
tions organized for sequential servicelevels. Loan pf library 
.^"and information materials will, in some cases, have to come 
from the most comprehensive collection, that of- the Library 
ofCongres?. To fulfill this requirement for backstopping 
the other signih''cant resources in the nation, and to do so 



without infringing on the need to protect its collections f'or 
future use, will require extentl<;d new arrangements. Such 
^ arrangements, will incorporate the purchase of some ma- 
terials for loan- and, in^ some cases, the use of microforms to 
produce, simultaneously, a prescVvation copy :\nd a print 
.popy for loan.\ Development and managen^ent of the cqm- 
ponents of tfys extended service,, iiicludiiig arrangement? 
for added collc^ctipns/^a^new syjteni of interlibrary com- 
/' mi^nieatiohs' a new hiechanisnV fc^r pbtainirtg copyright 
.permission, anct in>provc<i document aiid text delivet^ 
,technique§, will be requir^d.^\ ; \ 
(2) Expansion of c6verage of the National Program £or Acqui-^ 
sitions and Cataloging (NPAQ. This program, J^p*acqiiir^, 
•v catalog quickly and disseminate cataloging data rapidly for 
a]} current wgrks of fesearc^'Value, has been" pVogre^;ng 
' 4'or oyer six,year^, -In tha^ time^ the percentage of materials 
^acquired and cataloged Jrom all sources, to meet the ex- 
prfcssedMieq^Js.oPthe library and rcse^arch colj|imunity vof,the 
United.State, has clinibcd from fifty percent to scMcnty-five 
, percent,. The Conunission believe^ |hat the Library of 
Xongfess should seek t9*^cquir?t calalog^ and process for 
currerit and7utUFe lise, a larger percentage of -the world 
ouiput. \Vifh the txpepdirure of approximately §15 miHion 
per year bj^j^the Library of Congress for such a purpose! it is ' 
estimated that there Would be a fourfold national saving 
.(pt r,esear^:h libraries al<mc, as welt as additiphal significant 
national benefits. -ThJs^ is th'e^kind of etononiy Of scale,thc\t 
a coordinate National Program could bring about, 
'(3) Expansio)i ^f M^'^chine-Fteadable Cataloging (MARC) to 
include ca(,ak)ging in substantially all languages of current- 
monographic, seriiii; and other significaij^libfary and in-* 
fornmi,<^n xr^aterials *l)eing acquired by the Library of 
'Cpngressfdistribution of this" data base/perhaps to state 
. and regional Centers and other national network nodes for 
% library and information service. This project, to extend 
.►What has already become a landmark service for tho public, 
university and research libraries, and information centers 
of the nation, is essential \or the effective operation of the 
biblibgr'aphic apparatus of the Library of Congress an^ , 
other research ! ibraries imd information agencies, Th^ task 
of maintaining^ bibliographic conlrot of the increasing 
' amount pf^ significant library ^and "*inf^^rjitrftion materj^als 



without infringmg on the need to protect its collections for 
future use, will require extenrdcd new arrangernents. , Spch 
' arrangements. will incorpoiate the purchase of some'^na- 
terials for loan- and, in some cases, the use of microforms to 
produce, simultaneously, *a preservation copy and a print 
copy for loan. \ Development and management of the com- 
ponents of this. extended service,^ including arrangements 
for added collections, a new ^syjtem of interlibrary com- 
munieationsi a new ^jiechanisnV fqr obtaining copyright 
permission, an* improved document and text delive^ry 
,technique§, will be required/. '/ 

(2) Expansion of c6verag^ of the National Program for Acqui-^ 
5itions arid Cataloging ^NPAC).^This program, to'acquir^, 

» catalog quickly and- disseniimte cataloging data rapidly for 
all current wdrks of fesearch^ value, h^s been progre^jng 
''for over six years. Irv tba^ time, the percentage of materials 
.acquired and cataloged from all s<aurces,'to meet the ex- 
pressed neei:ls. of the Tibrary^ind research coTi;imunity of^the 
United/Statcs, has clirfibed frem fifty percent to seventy-five 
percent./ The Coinifiission believes |hat the Library of 
Congress- should seek to' acquire, catalog and process for 
current and^futu^e i^se, a larger percentage of the world 
output, \Vith the expenditure of approximately $15 million 
per year by |:he Library pf Congressior such a purpose,, it is 
estimated that there would be a fourfold national saving 
for research libr^rfe alone, as wtlt as additional significant 
national benefits. This^is tKe kind of economy of scale that 
a coordinated National Program could bring about. 

(3) Expansio^i pf Machine-Readable Cataloging (M/TRC) to 
. include cataloging in substantially all languages of current 
* monographic, serial, and* other significant library and^'in- 

': forniatif^h materials ^-I;)eihg acquired by the^ibrary of 
Congress; distrrbution of this* data base," perhaps to- state 
^ ' and regional centers and other natioi\Bl network nodes for 
library and information service. This project, to extend 
y\ what has ajready become a landmark service for the public, 
university and research libraries, and information ceiltjers 
of the nation, is essential for the effective"^ operation of the 
bibliographic apparatus of the Library of Congress and 
other research libraries and information agencies. Th^ task 
of maintaining; bibliographic control of the increasing 
' amount' of^, sigffificant library and informSftiori materials 
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acquired-b;^ the Library of CAngress is best accomplish^ed 
using automated fnethods. Improved access tcT these ma- 
terials cannbti be provided withbut the application of com- 
'i ■ puter proc^s$ing to a machine-readable cataloging record. 
• (4) Di^tf ibXitfon of bibliographic d^ta through on-line com-, 
' munication^,JWitI^t|ie promise of ^acquisition and catalog- 
ing of'UiDSt of th^ significant publicadons af the^,world/jn- 
cVjding serials,'"the potential of^a complete machine^read- 
^ble c^ia Base t^n Pg' fulfilled M a central organization 
- j^peeds the products of these services to the user through 

his\libraryii^nd information service network. Full utijiza- ^ 
tion of the technology of on-line access and distribiftion • 
'« - networks must be accomplishes ^s early^as the technology 
[ makes" this economically possible. Some of tfie -products , 
' expected are automatic creatipn of loc^l rnachine-stored 
' ' * catalogs of local or remote-^coUections, custom-made bib- 
liographies from large dat* bases, intercoupling of user 
' requests \>iith curfent cataloging to eliminate delay in avail- 
ability of recently'acquired i^temS, and remote ijnstantaneous 
delivery of very recerivcaialoging production*. 
(5) Developtnent of an qxpaAded' general reference program 
to support the naticmal system for bibliographic servite. 
This would .include faster ^means'^pf communicatiori "with 
othpr libraries, pat-ticukrly when |he Library x)f Congress ; , 
xfi$Ly be the sok source in thje nation for the needed in- 
/ fprraation. ^ It ;vvou]d also include an expanded, ,r^pid- 
rcspo^se,' referral service to other -sources of information. 
' (6) Operation ^f -a, comprehensive' National Serials Service that 
wilt integrate and expand the present serials activities of 
* the Library and jirovide an organized set of serial services 
for the nation. Serials constitute the greatest number of , 
individual items in many libraries.' Their [ordering, receipt, 
cataloging, indexing, servicing, and preservation consume 
a sizeable portion of the budget and considerable staff time. 
National efforts can substz^ntially benefit all libraries, make 
their , work with serials niore effective and less/costly, and . 
improve xhe^accessibility/of serial literature to users. 
(7) Establishment of a technical services center to provide 
training in; and infon/iation abo\it] Library of Congress 
techniques and processes, with empbasis on automation. 
- The center's training/program would answer the Remand 
for a more detailed kjnowledge of the iLibrary.of.CfcTngreSs's 



technical services 4han can be otherwise gained. It would 
be developec} gradually, would be flexible, and would pffer 
"specialized instruction to meet particular needs.. It w.ouFd 
per;iiit librarians in the field to be brought to th|^ JLibmry 
of t^ongress for training, and enable the Li.l^ary of Cony^ess 
staff to go out to libraries. The center's informaliq'n pro- 
gr^m would be t^Vo-way, seeking infonnatioh ffofta other 
libraries as ta their needs and, concurrently, |)roviding 
tberh with up-to-date information^' about the LibraTy of 
Congress's technical services. Its staff would make possible 
expansion jp| present programs involving- commumcation, 
fonsultation, technical institutes, and publication, 

(8) Development of improved access to a^^te and local publica- 
tions and copperation with state arid local agencies to 
standardize cataloging and other techniques* of organiza- 
tion. Pot^tially useful information i a state and local 
governmental publications is not now widely accessible to 
users; because it is;iiot uniformly pkrinted. Collected, an- 
nounired, organized, preserved, and publicized. 

(9) Further implementation of the national preservation pro- 
gram. The physical deterioration of library materiah, 

^ ^ particularly tl^os^e {irinted on .paper produced since the 
, mididle of the Ninetee^l|J;]^i CentUVy, poses increasingly 
critical ^rdblefns for liBrariei Tl^g;Solution to this problem 
'm lies partly in increased research i% preservation methods. 
Inasmuch as the Library ^f Congress has already mounted 
an important effort M th is area, a further modest increase 
would speed the time a C" 'which viable solutions are avail- 
able. Additional funds for filming vital materials, for re- 
storing rare materials, an(f|f^r transferring deteriorated ma- 
terials into microform are' equally important. Funds are 
also essential to train the added conservators and^ preserva- 
tion specialists needed to retain the record of civil izationy 
housed in the nation's libraries. ' ' ^ , 

Proposed ^Legislation 

Future legislation will have as its objeaive the nationwide 
network apd will outline tlie^role of the Federal Government, 
the'national libraries, and the states in its development and 
implementation. It will also specify the functions which should 
be performed centrally; it will establish the basis for appropri- 
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ate Federal-state and state-local ina|( hiiig iunding to guarantee 
a continuing Federal and state iiWestinent; it will establish a 
locus ()) Federal responsibility (or iuiplcinen'ting thg policies 
and programs of the National CoimiTission; and it will^rovide 
a "framework active private .sector paVtiVipation. Finally, 
legislation inusl safeguard the Viirious aspects of privacy, con- 
fidentiality,* and freedom of expression. The Commission's 
intent is to create a program that is going to enforce, enliven, 
and enspiril this couiury'^ creative ^powtrs, so that more can 
hit achieved with our total intellectual and knowledge capaci- 
. ties. The Coimnission sees the National Program as aiorce for 
productivity and creativity, and ,not as an^ authoritative and^ 
inhibitive constraint wliiVli woulcl control the; behavior of 
people. ' . • 

' ^ ■ • . , . ■ ' • . 

Funding . % 

Hegiiuiing m 1950' jtj^'^tli tlie passage of the Tibrary Services 
Act by tlie Congress, the Federal (ioyernment has* gradirally 
assumed tfcsponsibiHty for program.** of financial assistance to 
libraries, There are soil^who view the continued financial > 
support of lif)raries f)y the Federal (iovernment with alarm, , 
becausej>^ ^he inferred fear that the bure;\ugracy will, sooner 
or later, stifle intellectual freedom. Certainly, the aviiilability 
of governmciu inoney for libraries during the past t^venty 
yearsv+tsproves tliis theory.^ The Conuui>ssion believes that the 
' Aincrican public not oidy accepts the principle of Federal 
funding ior.>jn)riiri'es, but also ' ecpiates il willy the Federal 
responsibility for public education. 
* Federal assistance programs lor libraries^ have been for tht 
actjuisition of matert^ils,, the provision of new services, library ' 
(raining and rcsearchYnew building construction, aid to special 
t groVips, and so forth.' They have affected public libraries, 
scru)ol libraries, college and university libraries.- A small por- 
tion ofMie funds under Title III of LSCA have also been avail- 
able loi: Interlibrary cooperation. At the close of- 19/2, the' 
total Tuni in the annual Federal budget for library grant pro- 
graiTls amouiued to SI 40 million. In adcmion, the National 
Science Foundation and other government agencies have 
fi^nded specific projectfi iny^lving libraries, Indexing and ab- > 
stracting services, and other organizations in the information i 
^ cominunity. rhe' Federal (ioyernment also supports three 
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' major libraries: the Library of Congress; the National Library 
of Medicine; .aiitl the National Agricu^ural Library. As a 
result, tht'se institutions are able to perform many Minportani 
national library luhetion.s that benefit the people ot the Ignited 
States. ' . ^ 

In 1973, the" Administration recommended the elimination 
of Federal grant programs for li-brairies/ It recommended reve- 
nue sharing as ar> alternative niethod of supporting libr^iries, 
and the (ieneral Revenue Sharing Act (jualified librarivs to 
receive appropriations lor operating Expenses, 'rhe prepon- 
derance of testimony to the CiOmmission, indicaibes that the 
revenue siviring mech:|iiisuj (joes not work well for libraries. 
^ The revenue sharing mechamsm is unsatisfactory for libraries 
b^etluse it fortes them to compete for funds with local govern- 
inents and their utilitarian agencies, such as the ^^)oliee and 
\ fire departments. Ah edu(*ational agents in the . ( omiminity, 
I libraries provide longrartgo services to all people', but, un- 
\ fortunately, it is difficult to jujitrfy this as a local priority when 
conspicuous utilitarian problems need iiinnediate' Correction. 
As, if result, city officials in some cities are j^luctan^ 'to share 
some revenue with libraries^. Indications received by the Com- 
mission thus far reveal that, in some localities, reve^nue sharing 
money is offsetting ny)rmaf operating budgets of librarid^s, rather 
than providing theiu with funds for new programs andiservices. 
In si/ch circumstaiKcs, it is unlikely that revenue sharirlg funds 
will fiave any iiijpad at all on (oope'rative action programs 
or intersysteml))lanning. 

Kecent actions by the (Jongresj* have resrore(i,appropi:iations 
for many o^- the ( alegorical aid programs which were' elimi- 
nated, but the policy bf the Administration continues jo favor 
their eventual termination. The President's budget for fiscal 
year' 1975, released for information and^t^Dugressional action 
in Janu.ny mentioned anew IVderaJ initiative in the 

area of library services ' It outlines the provisions of new 
legislation, (ailed the Library l*artiiership Act, >, rhis proposed 
bill (alls for ihe* improvement of library sei4^vices thr()ugh a 
system of grams fostering inteflibrary cooperation and thrc^oglv 
deiiionstrationCof basic library services where these are non- 
existent ot" marginal. The general purposes of the bill* are akin 
to those- of Title III of the LSCA with the ubjetrives mOre 
closely specified and the eligd)le community broadenetl^. 



While the Coiiniiission endoi sev in(li\ idual aiuvilies wfiuh* 
benetii lihianes and iiseis ol hhiaiies, n is even more strongly ' 
disposed tJt support a Wvll pbnned ( oinprehensrve prograin for 
library and mlonnation seniles, one ih,>t will bcnehi^re entire 
iii^iibn Categonial aid available to libraries under an array ot. 
aiuhon/ations has resulted ui unproved library services in all • 
types ol libraries Mouvver, many of the wortfiy goals are yet 
U) be aihieved I he Coiniiussion Jielievcs that, lategoriial aid , 
in'uM be/iontmued and strengthened until a loinprt^hensive 
new pi(4;iain is .uuh(kri/ed and adequJf|ely lunded 
> States and local goveriunenis vyry greatly in the amount of 
hnaniial assistance they give to libraries Moreover, the way 
Federal funds are used within the states varies widely. Some 
have used the inoiify for state level direition and coordination, 
while others have spent it on new or improved h)cal services 
I'he.Fyleral principle of recjuinng inatihing funds fniiu the 
stau- and or loial governments, has, itself, had varied effects. 
In some insfaiKes. it has led slates to originate s<ate programs 
that didn't exist before., In other cases, it jus not yet achieved 
matching state aid lor libraries." However, in gene)ral, wealthy 
states have been able lo take greater advantage of .the oppor- 
tunit> than poor stales, even though the real need may hifve 
been greater among the latter ; 

Past Fe<ieral lunding Jfas succeeded in lulfilling pari of the 
original objec lives ol Federal legislation/hut by no mean^ all 
ol ihem An enlightened publti pc)Iicy ol support for libraries 
and other inlormation activities, and continuing fkiancial 
assistanic. are dual c)f)jeitlves which the ('commission cons^iders 
vital to the National Program, 11 the nation i^ to Took forward 
to cpnsti uctive development and utilization of knowledge re- 
sources thrcnighx)Ut the country, an infusion^of financial as- 
sistaric e on a large sc ale is mandatory, and the United States 
must also revise its |)hilc)sc)phy on hn^' Federal and state fund- 
ing should be allcicated to support this nationwide purpose. 
What is needed is a program ol balanced intefgovernmental 
funding ^ w 

It is premature to siijAilate the criteria for requesting finan- 
cial assistance from the Federal Ciovernment under the Na- 
tional Program, but some: suggestions arc l>€re put forward 
lor consideration Tor example, each recipient would be askecl 
vin advance to: 
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• Kr(|ii(*M svi|>|)(>M ()nl\ f(>i |)i()|;iaMis (hat arc (onsistrni with 
Natioi'ial Fio^iani aims aiul (tvcs 

• Ur uillii)}; to sul)S( iihc ttr ai)Cl to ulih/c national hihlio' 
^laplni . t(-( hrnt al. and otiu'i standaidv \ 

• ProvirU- asMuancr that sutdsslul proirian^. Uash to a li 
brarv s' mission, and hcmm witli I'l'dcral hinds, will bv 
Mistaiiu-dd)v ttu" K-(i|)Ki)t lo! at least sTVtial vf.irs 

• Stipulate that FriUial innds would not Uv used to offset or 
(lilutr ffnaiK lal it's|)onsil)ihtv lo(all\. ic^ionally. oi'*'at the 
state le\i l to inetTpresi rihed levels ol ser\ ui' 

• \[ai( li Federal lund.s ^vlth ^o( al .hu statu tuuds .u(ordiirg tw 
alormula hased on tauors othet than iiktcIv population or 
per I apita nivome * 

• i)e\e1op a mot uall'v ( ompat ihle foiniuja tor in.itchin^ funds 
hetwecMi the slate .nid lotal ^o\ernlIle,n^s s^ndai to that 
helweeii the stale aild Federal (foxerimient 

• Adhere to ihe protoiols and (oiuenlions ol uvt- rstal)lishe(( 
' lot the ii'ittonw ide netwoi k 

Piindpies and (iMeiia. like those at)n\(\. will haM' to \Sv ai- 
rived at hy (arehd sttidv and drsuission hv all parties con- 
cerned, altt^t^vhiih lhc\ wdl need to he iiuorpornited in new 
lej^ishition ioi the National Program Fhe (lommission expei ts 
lo d'evise these guidelines In loopeiatinn will* lepreseni.itives 
from the puhlu xind pii\ate seit(»rts in ret oj^nition of the wide 
diver^eiue ol dew lopmem e\|stiiy aiiM)n^ ^lie stales and other 
aj^eiuies in the pii\at4* sector, it is e\])eited that future fund- 
•in^ would siippoit ihiee drilercnt levels ol need: 

(I) i o help 1 stahlish Ol init late new progr.iins; 

(12) to help strengthen e\istin^ programs; and 

(!^) to heTp extend tlie s^ope ol suKesslul programs. 

Tntil a lareliillv artuulated lundin^ policy is woi-ked out 
lor.^lhc National Piogram. and until new le^ishilion is passed 
to nnplement the National F'ro^riim, the (lotmnission strongly* 
la\f>r.s the ((jntiiuiation of (ategori^il aid under e^cislinj.^. titles, 
with, appropiiate revisions 1or strengthening^ and expansion 
and with speii«d emphasis on Fille Hi, LSdA, in ord(.T to 
maintain national" moinentun^ toward cooperative projects and 
networking 

Figure Hi depicts the l-ypc and purpose ol Federal funding 
support re(piired for the National Program. 



, ^ ; Chapter IV 
Conclusion. 

1 he (]()iiuiiissi(/M l)clicvc,s jjiat the cduntry's library and in- 
formation services are not yet orj^at^ized to meet the needs of 
the nation i^s a wHole. Differeni .libraries and information 
services are,, indeed, performing important servicers for their 
respective clienteles, but., as^ group, they are developing hap- 
hazajdly. The Commission believes the lime has come for the 
nation to change direction* by heYTCcforth* treating ree:orded^ 
information and knowledge fis a pational rcsoufce and making 
the be'nehiH ol library and hifonnation services available for 
all the people. Such actign would pfove a great intellectual 
catalyst for the couhtry and place the United States in a ° 
stronger position to cH)pe with its own economic and social 
problems II we continue traditional practices much longer, 
the* Commission fears that..within the span of only a few years, 
^America wrll. be laced with inloni\ation chaos that will \^rk 
against the coinitry 's best interests. ^ ' . 

I)cli( iencies in c\irreht resources and services demand careful 
iJanning 1or the systematic development of material and hu- 
man resovirces. the continuing education of professional and 
paraprofeisiomil personnel' an adcxpiate financial base for 
libraries and otiter inlormation-handling units, the cost-effec- 
tive application of new technologies, and the development of a 
spirit ol cooperation wiihout \yhich no nationwide plan for 
improved services can succeed. ^ 

A luajor iranstorHiation of the library and infotmatign struc- 
luYe In' this c(nuu»ry is re((uirc(l." IJhe new structure must be 
leased on i lU'w philosophy of service and a new Federal and 
state hivcsiriieni policy. Success W'Hl depend on sound planning 
by each and every library and information center, on dedica- 
tion to a common sense of direction and purpcxse. on'a com- 
mitmvnt to national ct)operative action, and on new Federal 
piolicies which treat information ^s a national cesource. 

Such a program implies an unprecedented investment in 
libraries and information centers. by Federal, state, and local 
goverjunents. Merely continuing the past practice of'giving 
small grants to the states lor individual libraries or for unco- 
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ofdiqatechsysteins development will not do the job. The Cohih 
missrbn believes that the Federal Government must bear a 
permanent>responsibiHty for preserving and maintaining the 
knowledge resources ot the nation and for making a specific 
Commitment to their interdependent development. 

Th^ proposed National Program implies changes in juris- 
dictional arratigemenrs, in forms of bibliographic processing,, 
in patterns of service, and in funding practices. These changes 
will come about gradually, and it will take considerable time!" 
to achieve substantial results. Strong resdurcjp^ must, therefore^ 
continue to be built at the local, -state, and regional levels with 
Federal Assistance while the new Basis for a nationwide net- 
work is being prepared. 

We on the Commission believe that the profession is pre- 
pared and is 'ready to advance traditional librarianship, to 
apply computer and cojijmunication technology, and t<j^work^ 
together iact-eating the .strongest possible inforfnation services 
for the country. V ' * 

America must riot forget- her dream ot individual freedom 
and of ^ open approach tQ^^ learning and knowledge. The 
Commission firmly believes that recorded knowledge is a na- 
tioiial resource and its nationwide access a national. responsibiU 
ityt It urgfes the American people, through Federat^tate, and 
local governments, and public and private institutions to sup- 
port a nationwide program of library and information service 
as a high-priority national goal: . ' 
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Glossary 



The la^n|uage of modern library and information science is 
derived ronY sevei^l disciplines. This Glossary defines the 
principal lech'nicaY terms used' by the Commission in preparing 
this document. ' , - 

Bibliogrmhic Control 

The unifi|)rm identification of items of recorded information 
in various media and the availability of a mechahism for gain- 
ing subsequent access to such information. 1 

Consbrtiiim ' • - - ' f 

Atbrmal aLociation of libraries and other organizations, hav- 
ing the saiiV <>r interrelated service or processing objectives. 

Constiiufnry\ 

A particular user group with specialized requirements for Ir^ 
brary and information service. ' . 

Data Bases / 
Files of bibliographic or other information recorded on mag- 
netic tape or disk for computer processing. 

Facsimile 

The electronic transmission of an exact dublicate of a page, a 
graphic, or a film iliiagc. 

Federal 

SynonyiiK^us with the United States C;overninent.^ 
Federal Agency 

V\ component of government in the Executive or Legislative 
Branch of the Federal establishment. 

Hardware *^ 
The physical equipment in a datil processing or other machine 
Spystem (as contrasted witl) software). 

Information ' ' 

. Includes facts and other recorded, knowledge fquro^vbooHs, 
periodicals, newspa|>ers, reports, audiovisual formats, mag^netic 
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tapes, data banks (bases)/ and othet recoi;ding media. '(The 
wprd "infamiation," in /his document is used interchangeably 
• iviththe^word "knowl^ge.")- 

^ Informatjbn Center 

^ A library or other fa/iljty that emphasizes the analysis, evalud- 
' '.tion, and synthesis of information. 

. Information Industry * / ' , ^ ^ 

Certain organizat/ons in the for-profit part of the private sector- 
which process, store^ or disseminate ihformation under, con- 
tractual or sales/arrahgements. Examples of components of the 
information irttiusiry include: abstracting and indexing^serv- 
ices; data base^proclucers; reprint houses; commercial informa- 
tion retrieval iervicfes, etc.. ' 

' ; InforniatioJ Scientist, ^ 

A speciaU&t in systefns analysis, coifiputers, communications, 
microgra{ihics, and other technology based means^for processing 
information. / , ^ • ^ . 

Information Technology * . ^ 

Refers to the application 6i computers, telecommunications, 
micrographics audiovisukls, and other equipment, techniques, 
and materials^ for making in'fprmation available to people. 

Interface . ' 

The area or mechanism, of contact and interaction between any 
two systems, subsystems, or organizations. An interface may be 
technical (e.g., electronic) or administrative. * 

Interlibr^ry Cooperation . 

Informal agreements between and among. libraries to partici- " 
pate in a specific process or service for mutual bC^nefit. " 

Librarian ^ ^ . 

A specialist in the organization, ^nagement,"a^ utilization * 
of recorded inform^Upn. % v ' ' 

Library ^. ^ 

An«in^tuti6n where diverse information is stored, systematic 
cally orgafiized, and, where services are* provided jto facilitate 
ifs'use. It ihay contain books, films, maga2Ws,.yTiaps, mani^-f* 
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tapes, data banks (bases)/ and other recording media. ^(The 
word "information," in /his document is used interchangeably 
With the word "knowlej^e.") 

Informatidn Center 

A library or other facility that emphasizes, the analysis, evalua- 
tion, and synthesis or inforrhation. ' ^ 

Information Industry 

Certain organizattons in the for-profit part of the private sector 
which process, store, or disseminate information under con- 
tractual or sales/arrajjgements. Examples of conxpohents of the 
information irtdustry include: abstracting, and indexing sery- 
ices; data base/producers; reprint houses; commercial informa- 
tionretridval>services, etc. 

^ Inforrnatioyj Scientist ' 

A specialist in systefns analysis, computers, communications, 
micrograDlhics, and other technology based means'for processing 
informa/iir- 

Inforpiation Technology 

Refers ^o the application of computers, telecommunications, 
micrographic;^ audiovisuals, and other equipment,' techniques, 
and njateriars for making information available to people. 

Interface 

^ The area or m'echanism.of contact and interaction between any 
two systems, subsystems, or organizations. An interface may be 
technical (e.g., electronic) or administrative. 

Interlibrary Cooperation , 

Inforipal agreements between and among libraries to^jartici- 
pate in a specific process or service for mutual t^enefit. 

Librarian t ' * . 

A specialist in the organization, management, and utilization ' 
of recorded information. ^ ■ ^ 

^Library ' ^ - ^ ' 

An.jnstitution where diverse information is stored, systemati- 
cally org^ized, and where services are provided to facilitate * 
its use. It may contain books, films, magazines, maps, mani^.^ 
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lins, audiovisuiil materials, tape recordings, toiii- 
tc. It also provides information services to' re- 
its own anchfrom outside resources. . - 



sj;ripts, microti 
puter tapes, et 
(juesters from 

Mxiltistatf Affiliations ' 

Regional arrangements (by informal agreement, compact, or by 
contract) among states or statewide agencies to pursue common 
library and information programs. 

National 

Refe^to mte^ests that transcend local, state, and regional con- 
cerri^^Ifc term is also used to refej to organizations whose 
operatK^s embody or serve these broader interests. 



National Bibliographic Center 

A place where the basic record for each bibliographic item is 
created (or verified) andTi^ to serve the full range of needs of 
libraries, inf(?iTnation centers, abstracting and indexing serv- 
ices, and national and' trade bibliographies. 

National Lending Library 

A central library, within a country, responsible for acquiring 
at least one copy of a prescribed class of materisil and making 
it available to othej libraries By loan or photocopy service. 

National Plan ' " . , 

The phased schedules by which the National Program is imple- 
mented to meet its4)rogram objectives. - 

National Program ^ ' , 

An organi2«^d and articulated statement prepared^to provide 
for the coherent development of library and information ac- 
tivities in the United States to nieet^the needs of its people. 

Nationwide 

That which extends throughout the country. 

Network ' * * 

Two or more libraries^ and/or other organizations eng^^d in 
a common pattern of information exchange, through com- 
munications, for some functional purpose. A network usually 
consists of a formal arrangement whereby niaterials, informa- 
tion, and services provided by a vajciety of types of libraries 
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and/or other organizations are made available to all potdritial 
users. (Libraries may be in different jurisdictions but agree 
to serve one another on the same ^ basis as each serves its own 
constituents. Con)puters and ..telecommunications may be 
among the tools Used for facilii^ting conjmunicatioti among 
them) , " * ^ 

On-line Retrieval Services 

Retrieval services involving direct interactive comipunication 
betwee/r the user at a terminal and the computer programmed 
id provide access to'oneVr jmore data bases. , , . « 

Private Sector ' » . 

Organizations not idirectly tax supported.^ Included organiza- 
tions outside of government '^such as ptofit-making companies 
and not-for-proKt institutions, Vi^hich produce, process>§tore, of 
disseminate information. ' • I> 

Public Sector " - . 

Organizations directl^tax supported. ^ 

Regional Resource Center ' 

An institution especially chartered to'provide a common service 
to a^cooperative of libraries in differing "political jurisdictions. 

Software . * , - • . . 

The intellectual instruction's — ^uch as a computer progra^^ 
which gov^rxinaehfric'^perations. 




State JAf^aty "i^^gency ' - 

The official agency/of a' state charged by the la^ of that state 
y;ith the extehsioji and devel^)ment o^ public library services 
throughout"^ the state. This agency has adequate^ authority 
under the law of the state to adrTtinisj:er st^te plans in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the'Library Services and Copstruc- 
tion Act, and is generally responsible for statewide planning and 
coordination 'of ^:ooperative l^brar^ and information services.. 

^ystetn 

An ofgahizatio.n of people, machines, material resources, and 
procedures, designed to accomplish a given purpose or. set of 
purposes. A ^stem may exist within a library or information 
activify, or it may exist wjien two or more library or informa- 
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.tion activities a^e to participate in a common serv|ce program 
utiHzi|ig their resources. 
^ Telecdin^nuincation- 

^he exchange of information by electrical transmissi(bn. 

Ylefacsimile 
See Facsim'ile. 



.My individuaf oi^ group witii^a desire, no Matter 1 
how aqrious. to use IrbrarXes^ and infornVation facil 



ow casual 



ties. 
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Appendix I 
Public Law^ 91-345 

Public Law 91-345 
91tt Congr«tt, S« 1519 
July 20, 1970 

for oclMr pari 



B9 it 0noeted by th$ StnaU md liow of H^prettmUUtwU o/ tk* 
United ^<a<#» of AmsHea m Congrtu wombUd^ Tlmt thit Act may 
U ciUd M tb« ^*Nttion»l Commiitton on Libreriw Mid Information 
ScitticeAct'*. 

* ITAnMSMT OF lOUCT 

Sm. 2. Th» ConfTiM h«»by *fflnn» that library and ii\|onnation 
aarvicaa adaquaU to mMt tlta nwdi of tba pwpla of tha United SUtaa 
an wnntial to achiava national goala and to utiliaa moA tffocUvaly 
tha Nation'a aducation*! raaourcaa and that tha FaAral Oovwnmcnt 
will cooparaU with SUU and local govtrmn«nU *and public and 
prtvat* agtnciaa in anunng optimum prptrition of auch Hrvicaa^ 

ooMMiaaxoN utabluhed ^ 

^Sic a, (a) Thwa U baiaby aaUbliihad jM an indapandent agency 
within tha axacutiva branch, a National Commiwion on Llbrariaa • 
and Infonnatiwi Science (heninafUr raftrrad to ai tha Com- 
mission ^ ) ^ 

ib) Tha Daparti^ant of Health, Education, and Welfare ahall oto- 
I tha CoomiMioa with nacafmry adminiArmtiva ssnricaa (includ- 
ing tho« ralatad to budgeting, ibcounthig, Bnancial reporting, person- v 
n J, and procurement) for which payment shall ba made in lidvanca, 
or by reimbunamant, from funds of the Commission and auch amounts 
as may be agreed upon by the Commission and tha S^retary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 



InfonMtton 
Stltmt 



ooMntaimoNa 



S4 STAT. 440 

%i stIt! 44i 



Sic. 4. The Commisaion shall have authority to accept in tlie name of * 
tiie United Statea grants, gifts, or bequests of money for immediate 
disbunsmeut in furtherance tof tha functions of tlte Commission. Such 

E rants, gifts, or bnutats, after acceptance by the CemmiflBioft, iliall 
I paid by tha donor or his raprMantativa to the Treasurer of the 
United Statea whoae raoeipta •hall be their acquittance. The Treasurer 
of tha United Statea sliall enter them in a anecial accouiit to tlie credit 
of the Commission foi- the purpoees in each caas apecifled. 

fUHcnoira 

Sec 5. (a) The Commission shall have tlie primary responsibility 
for developing or recommending overall plans for, and advising the 
appropriate govemmenU and agencice on, the policv set forth in sec- 
t Jon 2. In carrying out that responsibility, the CommisMon shall— 

( 1 ) advise the Pnaident and ^ CongraM on the unplemenU 



( 1 ) advise the Prwident and ^ CongraM on tlie unpiemenu- 
tion of national poliiiy by such statements, presenUfciona, and 
report, as it deem, appiopriata; 



Advlot to 
ildtnt And 

port. a. It aeem. apprupriMVi 

(2) conduct studies, surveys, and analvses of the library and studi.i, •unr«yi, 
informational nreds of the Nation, including the apecial library 't^. 
and informational needs of rurel areas, of economically, »ocially, 
or culturelly deprived pereons, and of elderly person^ and the 
means by which the«J needs may be met through infonhation 
centers, through the librerief of elemenUrr and secondary schools 
and instittj|tions of higher education , and through public, reeeareh, 
apecial, and other types of librerie* ; 89 
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Pub, Law 91-345 



July 20, 1970 



Mpoft to 
Con4|r«««« 



Qnntmot 



•4 3TA.T. 441 
W STa?" 442 

Appoinlatnti 
tgr frttldtnt. 



(3) MppntiHT till' tule«|uai ie» mid dcfit ieiuiei of current library 
and nifomiHtinii retourt-w mid aervicw »iid tviiluate the effective- 
"•?^v"^"'T*"' library and information acienc* programi; 

(4) davplop overall plana for mealing national library and 
t.'-5"'*r"**'*** " ■ coordination of activities at the 
Fedenil, State, and local leveK taking mtn consideration all of 
the library and iiifomiatinnal resnun^et of the Nation to meet 
thoaa ne«ii ; 

(i) be HUthonxed to.adviie Federal, State, hical, and private 
agencies ivgarding library mid information •cieiice«; 

(«) pminou research and development activities which will 
Mtiiid and improve the Xwiiona hbi-ai^ mid infonnation. 
liandliniTKaiMibirity aseaaeiitml links in tlie imtKMial c<>nniiuiiKH> 
tions networks; > 

(7) submit to tiic President mid the (^ongreas (not later than 
January M of each year) a report on its activitiea during the pre- 
ceding nsval year; and - <> r 

(8) make and publisli such additional reports aa it deems to be 
necessary, including, but not limited to, reports of consultants, 
traiMcnpts of testimony, summary reports, and rvimrts of otlwr 

Hiidiinjs, studies, mid recommendations. 
n») The ( oiiimiMion lu nuthoiized tocimtnut wiUi Federal agencies 
mui other public and private agefh iea to carry out any of iU functions 
Milder suUiectton (a^ and to publisli and diwfniinate such rtiports, 
\ W records as it deenia appropriate, 4 

(c) The Commission la furtlier authorized to conduct auch heariiiin 
«t nucli times and placea as it deenu appropriate for carrying out the 
puriwaes of this Act, j a v 

1 K^Lr'*i'*^1- **' '1' *'''«*«™* agencies are, to Uie extent not pro- 
hibit«d by law, directed t4> cooiK.Tata uitli the Conimisaion in mrryinir 
out the puriMMes of this Act, 



T«ra« of 

offlot. 



CoMpanaation, 



MKMaKRllllir ^ 

Sic C. (a) The Commission shall be composed of tha Librarian of 
Qpngreas and fourteen membera appointad by the Pretidant, by and 
with the advica and consent of the Senate. Five membera of the Cbm- 
mission shall hs profewional librarians or information specialists, 
and tha remainder shall ba persons having special competence or 
mtei^in tha needs of our society for library and information ssr vices, 
at least one of whom ihall be knowledgeable with resptct to the tech- 
nological aspects of library and information services and scisnccs, 
apd at least one other of whom shall bs knowledgiable withrapect to 
the libra^ and "m formation service and science needs of the elderly. 
One of the membera of the Commission shall be designated by ths 
President as Chairman of the Commission. The terms of olBce of the 
appointive membera of the Commission shall be five years, except that 
( 1 Mhe terms of office of the members first appointed shall commence 
on the date of enactment of thia Act and ahal! expire two at the end 
of on© year, three at the end of two yeara, three at the end of three - 
years, three ths end of four yeara, and three at the end of five joars, 
as dengnated by the President at the time of appointment, and (2) a 
member appointed to fill a vacancy occurring prior to the eifpiration 
of the term for which hia predecessor ww^ appointed shall be appointed 
only for tha remainder of such term. 

(b) Membera of the Commiasion who are not in the regular fulMime 
employ of the United Sutes shall, while attending mStings or con- 
ferences of theComminion or otherwise engaged in the business of the ' 
Commission, be entitled to receive compensation at a rate fixed by the 
Chairman, but not exceeding ths rate specified at the time of such 
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Pub* L*w 91-345 



94 STAT, 44? 



35 F,R,,6247* 



83 :.tftt, 190. 



ppointmtnt." 
60 3t»t« 378. 



i*r\ for jfrnili' (iS-IH in ynn lum 5:^^ of tiHf .\ riute<t Slulto (Nnle, 
iiM'hidni^ Irivflliiiif. mui \\ hil« sei^vuig on Die IniHiner* of I he ('0111- 
iniwion • w»y from their homes or regular |>Ui^ of bniines-s they may 
ho 111 lowed invel ctx|>eiiMi, inchidiag per dicin in lieii of •ubswteiire, 
M autliorired by sect ion 6703 of title 5, \ iiited States Code, for persons 
employed intennillenlly in the (lovernment aervii*e. 

The( omnnsHioii is Ruthoriwd lo iip|K)int, witliout regard to Prof«««ional 
the pronjiions of title 5, 1'nited Slates Code, i-overing appoint menti in ttohnio*! 
I hi- romiKriitive service, such pi*ofe9Bional and tet hnicnl personnel tis 
m*y be necessanr to enable it to carry out its function under this Act. pp 

(•2) The Confniiiwmn may proiure, without regurd to llw civil serv- 
ice or cla*4siHciilion laws, temportiry and uilennillWnt service* of such 
|)ersonnel as is necessary lo the exiejit authorised by section Sl'W of 
title 5, 1'niied Sutes Code, but at rates not to exceed the rale 8pe< iKcd 
ut the tnne of such service for grade (ji%-lH in Section 5H:W of title 5, 
I'nited Slates Code, iiu:ludiug travellime, and while so serving on the 
bn'^ihi'ss of the Conjuiission away from their homes or regular places 
of bniiness they nuiy l)e allowed Iruvel ex|)en8es, including per diem 
ift lieii of snhsiHfem-e, iis antliorised by se<-tion 5703 of title \ I'niled 
Slates (^'ode, fur j)er»on!i ^nployed intemiiltently in the (lovenunent 
service. 

.>i*THnai3tATmN or .^FPROFai.^Tinxa 

Sei . 7. Thei-c ire hereby aulhorisced to l» approprinted $.*MH>,(HH)'for 
the Hh<«I ye«ir ending June 30, 1970, and $7.N0,iHH> for the fiscal year 
4*n(^ntg .hine lt>71, and for each snccewUnjr year, f^jr I hp pnrp»»se 
of ('arr> nijrool ihepni* iHion>Hof this Act. 

Approved July 20, 1970, 
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Prepared Statkmbnt of the Hon. Harold T. (Bizz) Johnson 

Of achievement established by past generations. ♦ ho iihrnrv The library 

One of the key elements in the educational process is the ^^^^^^^^y . ^^^^^ 
iBTsymbol of scholarshiu second only to the ^^t^l^T ' ^i^^^^^^^^^ 
not on^y our vouth, but alJb other people in the cohimunlly who ish to furthe^ 
exDand thHr knowledge or who wish to read for enjoyment I^/^^^^. f^^^.^^^^^^ 
used to observe National Library week some years ago, quite aptly describes the 

'*'lltSh M local responslbirity. Federal and state gov. 

erSts^do heT/l^^^^^^^^ counties to build, maintain and operate these 

rnS ons The F participation, when compared to mammoth Fedei^l 

nrocrS Xr areas, is relatively smalL It is provided under the Provision^ 
of thri lbrary ae^ Consfruetion Act. This has been a continuing pr(h 

gram! wS in 1070 was broadened to include construction programs as well as 
basic as.sistnnce for supplies and materials. lotHoin. 

Wi th^^existing prt)gram due to expire next year, I have sponsored le^s a- 
fi « u n 'lKftq\ to continue the Library Services and Construction Act in its 
iesent ^ nf^^^^^ yearl I sincerely hope that this Committee 

win give serious consideration to enacting this or similar legislation to extend 

''rXrfrUbr^^^^^^ it is estimated that nearly 30 million 

,.em"lf re -erve 1 he?p from small amounts of Federal aid, not including some 

ance Huder the program. In Fi«(;al Year l»74,v)ver $4 ;^^V<J^i?rr(^ with ^ 
to (^ilifornia lil)raries. Northern California counties received $40,>,000 with each 
\md m i" the First Congressional District benefitting, primarily 
through the Cooperative Library Systems Program. fho 
I belL-e these funds have l)een well spent. One of the major reasons for the 
^uccess <)kthis program has been that the control of funds rests at^the state and 
loAu levels where the needs of the communities can l)est l)e determined and 
Let" , upon. ! ho,>e that this Sn!)Committee will demonstrate its ^ontmued^^ 
,tUlen(>e in this program by voting to extend the Library Services and C onstructlon 
Act for at least two m<)re years. ^ 

Executive Office of the President, 
^, * Washington, D.C., Jan. 26, me. 

lion. John- Brademas. 
Ifousr of Rrprv.ti'ntativf ,^, 
Wash (/ton. D.C. 

Dfvh Mr. Hrademas: At the Subcommittee on Select F^ucation hearing con- 
<'ernin>: the extension of the Lii)rar^v Services Construction Act I)eceinl)er 
-^1075 vou aske<l about the Administration's plans regarding a possible Whitfe 
House (Conference on Libraries and Information. Sciences „.ni r^nt 

Vfter (>areful deliberation, the Administration has decided that it will not 
Convene « White House (Conference i)ut will reiy on the XaUonal Commission 
on Libraries and Information Science to develop and recommend plans for library 
and information imlicv. This (Vlmmi.sslon was created to iirovide just such advice. 
T^tilizing regional State and iocal lii)rar.v and information science groups, the 
(V)minlssion is now completing a program which should serve as a framework 
for future library relaftM activities. , , , u „^«onoa«arv 

The valuable role iieing i>erforme<t by the (^onmiission makes it unnecessary 
to allo(^ntc funds for tiie convening of a special (Conference. 
Sincerely, 

Alan M. Kr^vnowitz, 
Aftsistant to the Director 
for Congressional Relations. 
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I>fi>iAN^ State I.ibrahy, 
Indianapolis, Ind,, December 24, 1975. 
Hon, Jo.h;^ BRAt^EMAS, 

''"T„X';^'i^„X1rL''>.^ «e.re«.n,a,a.e. Ray.um House Ot,ce 

Mfi'^rhll" M - '^'i"""'' "K"'" IntroduciiiK legislation to extend and 

Hif,5. V"" /'"'■■"'■y Services and ('onstrtiction Act. What it has done for 
library service in Indiana is almosf jmhelieval.le. Tangible measurable re<,,,u« 
are in,,r,tssive, but the .hnnges i„ attitu.les „n the par" o the library profelTon 
are most dramatic. I have been working 1,, Indiana libraries "inw ms .^^^^^^^ 

an"^4"the'r^lr:iTK a°JdJl?o=Sr ?" 

rTerrfh^!'?*^ »" ""tward thrust of services tha Ignored aTty^^^^^^^^^ 
t rnr«; id^?f/nr,^Tf '''.1'"''^'*^ '""■"'■'''^ "^"'""'^ compatriots n the struggle 
,.hv«r. K "'i"^'"''*''>K to all who need it regardless of geographical iwation or ' 
1 ..™^".„l"''•/&"''■ ""'T'' --egnrdless of what fondi^g t^e future 
toSherts:?;'e%hefctr"""^J^ ^""""^ P'an 'and'"work' 

Kindest ;e;^o(^^ 

" ' (Miss) Marcelle IC Yoorz, Director. 



American Foundation for the Buj^d, Inc, 
1^ ^ '^'<i'f^i»f/ton,D.C., December 15, J975. 

lion. Carl I>. Perkins, ^, ' * 

Chairmen, Education and Labryr Committee. U.S. House of Repres^tati^^a, 

Deab Mr chairman : The American Foundation for the Blind wishes to ex- 
preas our s r.mg support for extending the Wl.rary Services and ConsTruction 
Act. particularly Title I pnovi.slons, which now cover library serWce toX handi 
capijed and in.stituticmalized individual. We hope that authorizatlMs will be 
emit ..ue.l at present existing levels, with priority specifically designated to bene 
?heha,!dutpped ri.^."-t^, elderly, the very young, and 

Sincerely, 

' IRVIN r. SCHLOSS, 

Director, Oov*emmental Relations Office. 

o 
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